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CAPTAIN ANDREWS SEES A 
CLOUD 


TENNESSEE TODD 


CHAPTER I 
CAPTAIN ANDREWS SEES A CLOUD 


IFTEEN years had left the dust of their flight 
F on the small window fronting the west in the 
private office of Blair & Andrews. They had 
been profitable years and the dust was the seal of pros- 
perity. It had accumulated there on the small, square 
panes because neither Captain Amos Blair nor Captain 
Robert Andrews had lifted his face from the ledgers, 
bills of lading, transportation contracts, and check 
books in half a generation to look its way. The slant 
rays of the sun that October afternoon pried boldly 
and insistently at the coated glass, straining to pierce 
its opacity. They had slipped stealthily around the 
warped gable at the south, dropped from the eaves 
overhanging like thieves with muffled feet, and felt 
their way down the wall as carefully as blind creatures 
and just as if they had not traversed the same path 
day in and day out since the warehouse was builded 
there. Across the unobstructed water front, cobble- 
paved and uneven, that slanted down gently to the 
shore side of the warehouse, they rushed, gathering 
strength as they swept forward and hurled themselves 
against the window in the attack. 
Within the portal spiders had toiled, son after father, 
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on its prolific hunting grounds for years. Their webs 
mocked its brilliancy and curtained its secrets. Their 
slender guy ropes, once light as whispers and gay as 
Oriental silk, hung grimy and forbidding, magnified 
by dust into grim cords, black and depressing as the 
strands in the net of despair. The prying sunbeams 
could not pass them, save to fall dimly, like an old 
man’s vision, half satisfied, on the threshold. 

Captain Robert Andrews, portly, well satisfied 
within, rotund of face, and colored like a contented 
drover, his full brown beard trimmed to conform to the 
generous outlines of an inverted wheat stack, turned 
ponderously from the long table in his swivel chair and 
walked thoughtfully to the window. He blew a great 
blast from his puffed cheeks into the spider colony, 
rending the cells of craftily set lairs and snapping 
cables, which their weavers had considered superior to 
the strength of all living things. Then he crumpled a 
page of newspaper in his hand and wiped the dust 
from a single pane. A few hundred feet away a line 
of familiar buildings marked the brink of that great 
artery which gave the city life, the Mississippi River. 
Captain Andrews laughed. 

“ T'd almost forgotten what was outside of that win- 
dow,” he said, thrusting his hands into his trouser 
pockets and moving back to the table. As he left the 
window the strong shaft of sunlight that had struck 
the bulwark of his chest through the cleaned pane 
darted triumphantly across the room and fell full on 
the back of Captain Amos Blair's head. Captain Blair 
looked up from the thick account book spread before 
him on the table, moved his head stiffly in little jerks, 
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like a mechanical toy, and looked at his partner. The 
sun illumined his thin face and darkened the shadows 
about his eyes, spreading into a broad track and en- 
folding his narrow shoulders like a mantle. It was a 
bloodless face, almost transparent in its delicate white, 
beardless, crafty, strong; the cover of a book conceal- 
ing the records of hard bargains, inexorable exactions, 
and unyielding tenets of business success. A nase 
high at the bridge and wafer-like at the nostrils; gray 
eyes, small, heavy-lidded, and devoid of laughter; lips 
but a line where they met, straight and hard, and ears 
that spoke of generosity, flaring, large, and homely. 
His gray hair was closely cut, and his coat hung 
loosely about him, showing the impressions of his bony 
shoulders. Captain Andrews resumed his seat at the 
table, and, with the open ledger between them, the 
partners faced each other. 

Captain Blair smiled. ‘So you want to get out of 
the business, do you, Bob? ” said he. 

Captain Andrews fingered the leaves of the .ledger. 
“Why, yes, Amos,” he replied, “I’ve stated the case 
plainly, and that’s what it amounts to.” 

“ Want to dispose of your interests in the company, 
I understand? ” 

“Yes, Amos, that's it.” 

“ Got all the money you need, harás you, Bob?” 

“Well, I guess, if I’m careful, it *11 tide me over to 
the end of the voyage.” 

Captain Blair narrowed his eyes like one gazing 
into the open door of a furnace, and leaned forward. 
“ Your one-fourth interest in this company amounts 
to two hundred and fifty thousand dollars,” he said. 
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“Yes,” said Captain Andrews quietly, “and the 
rest belongs to you.” 

“ You want me to purchase your interest?” 

“I offer it to you.” 

“ And if I refuse to buy it?” 

“ I shall place it on the market.” 

Captain Blair interlocked his long fingers upon the 
open page of the ledger, clasped and unclasped them 
while he bent his head in silence. Presently he looked 
up quickly. Captain Andrews was gazing with an ab- 
stracted stare at the calendar on the opposite wall. 

“Bob,” said Captain Blair; “ Bob, do you see a 
cloud?” 

Captain Andrews swung slowly around, withdraw- 
ing his eyes reluctantly, rested his elbows on the table, 
and answered: 

“ That's very good, Amos. It is a cloud. I in- 
tended to give you my views on the future of the steam- 
boat business on the Mississippi and Missouri rivers 
before I offered you my holdings in the company. 
You got my proposition out of me, though, before I got 
down to the matter. The long and the short of it is 
this: if we don’t get out of the steamboat business 
within the next five years, the railroads are going to 
knock the props from under us. It’s my intention to 
get out now and save myself.” He paused. Captain 
Blair was clasping and unclasping his thin, colorless 
fingers, and did not offer any comment beyond a slow, 
thoughtful, affirmative nod. Captain Andrews pro- 
ceeded: “I’ve been watching the development of the 
railroads for the last five years. They've spread out 
like morning glory vines since the war all over the 
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East and North. They’re reaching down along the 
waterways of the South, and it's only a»matter of time 
until they have things in their hands. There’s a line 
finished now across the Rocky Mountains, and what 
it has done for the overland freighters, other lines that 
will soon parallel the rivers will do for us. There’s a 
road from St. Louis to Leavenworth, right along the 
Missouri, and it will begin to cut into our business in 
a few years. There’s already a line from St. Louis to 
Memphis, and it will only be a year or two before it’s 
extended on to New Orleans. They build ’em like 
lightning these days. According to my way of think- 
ing, Amos, the war put an end to steamboating. Of 
course, it’s flourishing now, But it’s bound to go 
down, and when it does go it ’ll go in a hurry. It 
won't give those that stick to it a chance to get ashore. 
They'll go down with the hull. 

“ They're going to build bridges across the Missouri 
from one end to the other in the next ten or fifteen 
years. That ’ll make the old river more dangerous to 
navigate than she is at present, and it ’ll also cut down 
time. You can’t go through five or six bridges a day 
without losing two or three hours, That’s going to 
take the mail contracts away from us and give them to 
- the railroad. Experience has shown us that public 
confidence and patronage follow the United States 
mail. The fact that we’ve been able to keep ‘ United 
States Mail Packet’ painted on our paddle-boxes has 
been responsible for your fortune and mine. 

“ While the railroads in the West are largely experi- 
mental, they’re here to stay. They haven’t got the 
advantage of us yet very much in speed, and we’re 
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away ahead of ’em in carrying capacity, but they’ll 
overcome their weaknesses and reach a degree of per- 
fection and magnitude that we don’t even dream of 
now. I don’t ask you to help me let go, Amos. I 
merely give you the opportunity of doing so, if you de- 
sire. My advice to you would be to get out from 
under it before it buries you. 

“ The Red Diamond Line is the most popular on the 
two rivers. It has the mail contracts for the next 
three years. It’s a money-maker. You could sell out 
to-morrow. You’re old enough to get out of business, 
Amos, and, God knows, you’re rich enough. Take 
my advice and let go.” 

Captain Blair raised his head. “I'll buy you out, 
Bob,” he said. “TI’ll have the papers ready for you to 
sign to-morrow morning.” 


CAPTAIN BLAIR FINDS A SER- 
PENT 
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CHAPTER II 


CAPTAIN BLAIR FINDS A SERPENT 


streamed incessantly out of the north, overstep- 
ping the leisurely pace of the current and breaking 
it between the ice cakes into spiteful little waves that 
reared ambitiously a moment, then, in their confusion, 
clashed with each other in angry struggles, only to be 
overwhelmed by others tumbling blindly behind them. 
The Belle Anderson, swiftest of the Red Diamond 
Line, bound to the dock, like a fair captive, by great 
lines fore and aft, tossed two knotted strands of black 
smoke from her gilt-topped stacks, and rumbled impa- — 
tient warnings of foul weather. She was scheduled 
to leave St. Louis at noon on her last voyage for the 
season to New Orleans. Passengers hurried aboard, 
chill, depressed, and melancholy, like migratory birds 
overtaken by winter through their fault in loitering 
too long in pleasant places. The brass band that, dur- 
ing summer months, brayed welcome to the voyagers, 
was still, and the music-stands of the players, left be- 
hind them from the last serenade, stood cheerless and 
empty, like denuded cotton stalks in a wintry field. 
Negro deckhands moved between hold and dock in an © 
endless chain, bearing aboard the fuel and freight, 
singing as they worked. 
Captain Amos Blair, clothed in a long black coat, 
17 | 


I: was running in the river, and a rough wind 
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with a thick cape about his shoulders, paced in and out 
amongst the heaps of merchandise on the dock, scru- 
tinizing sharply each bale, box, and package. Ship- 
ping clerks watched him nervously, and roustabouts 
sprang forward, as at the lash of a whip, at his word. 
Until the last piece was aboard, an hour before sailing 
time, he remained, then toiled, with the bent body of a 
man whose energy was spent, up the tipped pavement 
and entered his office. He passed down the room 
where a score of clerks and accountants were at work, 
and opened the door that divided the mysteries of his 
private workshop from the world. As he closed it be- 
hind him he stopped suddenly, pushed his glasses up 
on his forehead, and looked across the long table to 
the place where Bob Andrews’ chair had stood since 
Bob went out of the firm. The man sitting in the 
chair arose with a laugh and stepped forward. 

“Bob!” said Captain Blair. “ Bless me, I didn't 
know you. What have you done to your beard? ” 

Captain Andrews chuckled and seized his former 
partner’s hand. 

“Trimmed it down a little, Amos,” he answered. 
“ Even fashions in whiskers change.” 

“Well, I don’t like it,” commented Captain Blair 
frankly, contemplating the short, sharp point reflec- 
tively. “It’s wonderful what a difference whiskers 
make in a man.” 

“Only the outside, I assure you, Amos.” 

Captain Blair flung his coat aside. “I hope so, 
Bob,” said he. “ Where have you been the past year 
~ and more? I haven't as much as had a letter from 
you.” 
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“Oh, I’ve been down South, doing a little business, 
promoting some new enterprises in a small way.” 

“ Going back to the river trade, Bob? ” 

“No, not exactly. You see, I’m president of a com- 
pany that’s been organized to build a railroad from St. 
Louis to New Orleans, parallel to the Mississippi.” 

Captain Blair looked up sharply into his face. 
“ You’re going to turn traitor, are you?” he asked bit- 
terly. 

Captain Andrews flushed. “ Not that, Amos,” said 
he. “I came up from New Orleans yesterday on the 
last boat of the Mason Line, and I’m going back on 
the Belle Anderson to-day. I made the trip as soon 
as we felt sure we had the required concessions from 
the government, for the sole purpose of letting you in 
on the deal. I told you, more than a year ago, my 
opinion of the future of the steamboat business. 
Events of the past twelve months have justified my 
stand. The bottom is going to fall out of it one of 
these days, and it "ll go all of a sudden. Let go, Amos, 
and take up railroads. The Red Diamond is good, 
marketable property, even with the shadow of this 
great, new commercial enterprise falling on the river. 
You can even afford to sacrifice something now, if 
necessary, rather than lose everything in the end. 

“We're going to complete this railroad within three 
years. We have already absorbed some fragmentary 
lines, which, altogether, cover more than half the dis- 
tance. They've been failures up to this time because 
they didn't run anywhere in particular. With New 
Orleans at one end of a north and south trunk railway 
and St. Louis at the other, and two days’ time between 
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them, there's business, lots of it. We'll cut twenty- 
four hours off the fastest time up-river boats have ever 
made or will ever make. What will follow? The 
United States mail contracts. Then public confidence 
and public patronage. 

“We don't intend to follow the river in all its wind- 
ings, but we do intend to touch all the river towns of 
importance. We'll save hundreds of miles by follow- 
ing an air line where our best interests allow it. I tell 
you, Amos, it's the biggest enterprise since the trans- 
continental road was conceived. It *l make million- 
aires of the men who get into it at the start.” 

Captain Andrews paused. The sudden cessation of 
his voice left the room painfully quiet. He drew his 
watch from his waistcoat pocket and held it aimlessly 
in his palm. He could hear it marking the awkward 
seconds as they passed. Captain Blair sat with his 
elbows on the table, his face turned toward the win- 
dow. Presently he spoke. 

“ Bob,” he said, “ Captain Andrews, sir, I should 
say, 1 took you out of the pilot-house of one of my 
boats nineteen years ago. Do you remember the day, 
sir?” 

“I shall never forget it, Amos,” Captain Andrews 
answered gently. 

“I took you out of the pilot-house,” Captain Blair 
continued, his voice wavering under the stress of pas- 
sionate bitterness in his heart, “and made you my 
partner in business because I saw you had a little brain 
and a good deal of common sense, I led you like a 
babe into the highways of business and connected you 
with one of the greatest enterprises of the present age. 
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I made a man of you, sir, and I made your for- 
tune!” 

Captain Andrews snapped the lid of his watch de- 
cisively. “I don’t deny that you made my fortune,” 
said he, “ but the credit of making a man of me be- 
longs a good deal higher up the line than Captain 
Blair.” | 

“ I made your fortune, sir, and now, like a snake, sir, 
a damned, scaly, heartless snake, you coil up and 
strike at the hand that has sheltered you.” 

“ You are unjust, Amos. I do nothing of the kind. 
It was to keep the world from saying the same of me 
that I made this trip to see you. I offer you a chance 
to invest your entire fortune, if you so desire, in this 
new undertaking. You are wealthy enough to con- 
trol the majority of stock. If you refuse to co-operate 
with me you must of necessity fight me. That is the 
case without disguise.” 

“ You came here to tell me— you, the man I took as 
a mud-headed pilot—that you’re going to build a 
rattling, jolting, screeching, greasy, dusty rail- 
road down the west shore of the river to New Or- 
leans and beggar me, that’s what you come todo. You 
come to sit here, puffed up like a man who has achieved 
something, to boast of what you’re going to do. You 
offer me a chance to go into this underhanded, skulking 
piece of robbery with you, sir, knowing full well that 
I’d see you simmering in hell before I’d do it, sir, cloak- 
ing your exultation under the guise of charity. I don’t 
want your charity, sir. If you think you can ruin me 
with your railroad, sir, go on! Build it from St. 
Louis to New Orleans and from New Orleans to 
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hell, and I’ll fight you every inch of the way, sir, every 
inch!” 

He struck the table with his trembling hand and 
fumbled nervously in his pocket for his handkerchief. 
Then he wiped the drops of sweat from his forehead 
and pushed his chair back. Captain Andrews arose, 
his eyes set sternly, his lips locked to keep down what 
his tongue was struggling to deliver. With no word 
of retort or conciliation, no sign of farewell, he walked 
to the door, opened it gently, and went out. 

A young woman, wrapped in furs, was coming 
through the outer office. She hailed Captain Andrews 
cheerily, but he passed her quickly, returning her greet- 
ing with a formal bow. Eleanor Blair looked after 
him, pausing with her hand on the door-knob to watch 
his well-known figure disappear into the street, then 
entered her father’s private office. 

Eleanor was the captain’s only child. Nine months 
of the year she spent in New Orleans, in her father’s 
mansion, where his unmarried sister upheld the social 
traditions of the Blair family. 

Nature had faithfully followed the copy in Eleanor 
Blair. She was tall, delicately slender, and stamped with 
a pliant grace that had characterized the Blair women 
for generations. Her hair, the reddish-brown of frost- 
seared sumac leaves, waved in irrepressible undulations 
like the sand-bed of a swift-running stream; she had 
her father’s eyes, large, mirthless, and sincere; her 
father’s face, studious, high-bred, and somewhat cold. 
Her mouth independently broke away from the Blair 
standards and showed a fullness of lips, a mobility and 
softness, that spoke of tears and kisses, of dreams and 
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sighs. The Blair predominated in the ears. They 
were large and shrank away from the temples, as if a 
coldness there drove them, like leaves in a cellar, to 
lean toward the sun. Those ears were Aunt Char- 
lotte’s chief concern when Eleanor was with her. 
Eleanor knew that Aunt Charlotte would greet her 
upon her arrival at the rose-bowered house in New 
Orleans by placing a hand on each shoulder and kissing 
her forehead, cheeks, and lips, in the order enumerated 
and with increasing fervency as she approached the 
climax. Then she would shake her head reprovingly, 
and try to diaw some strands of hair down over her 
ears, saying the while: 

“My child, you should dress your hair so as to cover 
as well as possible those horrid Blair ears. They are 
really frightful, exactly like mine. Mine, my dear, are 
responsible for my unmated condition. Take warn- 
ing!” 

Aunt Charlotte would laugh merrily then, and Elea- 
nor would hug her comfortably, and reply: 

“ Big ears are the sign of good sense in human 
creatures, auntie, so they say, and I’m sure that is why 
you have never married.” : 

Although Eleanor was twenty-four there was some- 
thing of innocent immaturity in her appearance that 
made guessing on the question of her age uncertain. 
Regularly each year since her schooldays she had gone 
to St. Louis in early autumn to spend three months 
with her father at his hotel. On the Belle Anderson 
she was returning “home,” as she called it, after a 
longer stay, by almost a month, than usual. 

“Give my love to your dear Aunt Charlotte, little 
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pet,” said Captain Amos, smoothing the girl's soft hair. 
“Tell her I may come down sometime between this 
and spring, certainly, if the river should happen to keep 
open so 1 could make the trip without patronizing one 
of those damned railroads—I beg your pardon, my 
dear—one of those plague-blasted railroad lines. I 
think you'd better be going aboard now. TIl get my 
coat and go with you.” 

“I met Captain Andrews, father, as I came in, just 
leaving your office. He looked at me so strangely, or 
rather, scarcely looked at me at all. Did you have 
trouble with him about anything ? ” 

Captain Blair sat up rigidly. “ He is a serpent, my 
daughter,” said he. “ After all these years that I have 
held him to my breast, I might say, I uncover his head, 
and find his naked teeth ready to be buried in my heart. 
Captain Robert Andrews, formerly the paid servant of 
Amos Blair, came here to-day, my child, to boast of the 
fact that he is going to build a railroad line from St. 
Louis to New Orleans down the west shore, and ruin 
your father. He is going South on the Belle Anderson. 
It is not necessary, I know, for me to tell my daughter 
to avoid her father’s enemy.” 

“It seems strange that Captain Bob—Captain An- 
drews should be your enemy.” 

“A serpent, Eleanor, is a creature without a heart, 
therefore gratitude finds no abiding place in its slimy 
body.” 

Ten minutes later the Belle Anderson, uttering a long 
sigh as if, unlike Captain Blair's serpent, somewhere 
in her white body a feeling heart palpitated, a sigh that 
sounded as if she were glad to be off, headed down the 
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Mississippi. Captain Blair stood on the almost de- 
serted dock, looking after her, the wind tearing at his 
coat like a vicious dog. From the upper deck Captain 
Andrews saw him. Brooding over the wrong he had 
suffered half an hour before, humiliated, wounded, and 
angered by the willful misinterpretation of his inten- 
tions, Captain Andrews felt a desire swell and ripen 
and burst into passionate flower within him, a desire to 
heap the weight of ruin and sorrow and poverty upon 
the frail old man who had been his friend. He clenched 
his fists, buried deep in the pockets of his ulster, leaned 
over the rail and said: 

“T’11 break you, you old devil, like a fisherman breaks 
a gar across the gu’al’ of his skiff. Tl break you, and 
throw your body in the river that you drew your 
millions from, you soulless, narrow-minded old cuss! ” 
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CHAPTER III 
SPREADING THE NET 


APTAIN ANDREWS sat with his son on the 
porch of the family home in New Orleans, 
watching the placid stream of life glide along 

the historic street, bordered in trees, and buried in 
shadows. 

“Tm glad you've come home to help me out,” he 
said. “I can see from the amount of law business 
we're doing at present that we shall have a legal de- 
partment in time. Blair has been making some trouble 
up in the New Madrid country. He and an old pilot 
named Joe Todd. Blair owns a lot of land up there, 
and some of it lies in the line of our survey. He has 
forbidden the surveyors to set foot on it, and has 
posted men with orders to shoot them if they attempt 
it. Old Joe Todd owns six hundred acres farther up 
the river, and he swears he'll kill the first man that 
drives a stake on it. Todd works for Blair, and be- 
tween ’em they’ve set the inhabitants of two counties 
against us. The work there is at a standstill, and we 
will be delayed in the completion of the road unless we 
can get the survey established there soon. 

“ That’s what I want you to do. Go up to St. Louis 
and consult the highest legal authorities, then go down 
to New Madrid, and push that survey. Take every 
advantage the law gives. If they don’t get out of the 
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way, crush ’em, grind ’em like worms. Condemn a 
right-of-way through the middle of old Blair’s land. 
If anybody shoots, shoot back.” 

“ Oh, I think the difficulty can be arranged, without 
serious delay,” said John mildly. “ If they’re obstinate, 
it is, very likely, because they haven’t been properly 
approached. It will be to your, to the company’s ad- 
vantage, to pay them more than the value of the land 
you desire for a right-of-way.” 

Captain Andrews’ face grew purple with his internal 
struggle against the torrent of pilot-house profanity 
his son’s slow, gently-delivered speech awakened. For 
a moment he clutched the arms of his chair, his breast 
heaving, his cheeks puffed, and his lips clenched. Then 
the safety valve popped. 

“Not a d——d cent, sir!” he said. “Not a cent 
more than the rocky, clay-hilled dirt is worth will 
this company pay. They must stand aside for the 
march of progress, sir, and if they don't we'll roll the 
car over ’em, damn ’em, big and little, old and young. 
I never wanted to ruin a man before in my life, but 
Pill ruin old Blair if it takes me the rest of my 
days. I’m setting the net now that will catch him 
like a fool of a yellow-bellied catfish that he is. 
A year from next month, May, his mail contracts 
expire, Pl get "em. I'll get more. I'll touch every 
river town between here and St. Louis with either the 
main line or a branch, and take the business from the 
river. Dll drive him off of it if I have to carry pas- 
sengers and freight free.” 

“Robert, Robert!” came a gently expostulating 
voice from the doorway, and Mrs. Andrews, motherly, 
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serene, white-haired, and good of face, stepped to his 
side, and placed her hand on his shoulder. “ Robert,” 
she said, “ I’m afraid building railroads is making you 
hard. You never were a hard man, Robert.” 

Captain Andrews turned his head defiantly away, 
and looked across the street. 

“Well, there’s one man in the world who'll think 
I’m Texas granite before he gets through with me,” he 
growled. | 

John Andrews was a child of peace. Tall and un- 
gainly, but so soft of manner, and so honest of eyes— 
aster blue, and topped with almost colorless brows— 
that one could not look into his face and believe that he 
could be capable of trickery or insincerity. He was 
awkward in the presence of women, and when ad- 
dressed by one who was young and pretty and unre- 
lated to him by ties of blood, his hand would go to his 
long oat-straw-tinted mustache, which he would pull 
viciously and unreasoningly. If the lady laughed at 
his embarrassment, which sometimes happened, he 
would retreat hurriedly, and feel uncomfortable for an 
hour. His sympathetic nature, and readiness unques- 
tionably to accept that portion of the world that laid its 
grievances before him as wronged and down-trodden 
by the remainder, had stood in the way of his progress 
at the trade of the law in New York. More than half 
the cases he had ever taken had been gratuitous de- 
fenses of people who had in the end shown themselves 
unworthy. But he retained his boyish faith in hu- 
mankind. He held that the creed of gentleness was 
destined to supplant the established laws of force. 

It was with a confiding faith in the power of this 
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doctrine to win a way for the St. Louis and Gulf Rail- 
way that he boarded the steamer Magnolia, of the Red 
Diamond line, at New Orleans one morning, a few 
days following the conversation with his father. 

The water-front was in a tangle of excitement. It 
appeared to John Andrews, as he viewed it front the 
Magnolias upper deck, that the ways of the world 
crossed there, and that the individual was a weightless 
atom in the incoherent press that massed and parted, 
whirled, paused, and hurried on, like the cur- 
rent of the sullen river beneath his feet. It became 
apparent to him in a little while, however. that each 
person in the hurrying stream of hats, arms, shoulders 
and hand-bags had a definite goal. The prize of each 
one’s striving was plainly the gang-plank of either the 
Magnolia or that of the opposition line steamer moored 
to the wharf a hundred yards below. The confusion 
largely resulted from the passengers destined for one 
steamer being seized with the belief upon setting foot 
upon the dock that the other was the one they wanted. 
A scramble, unreasoning, animal, wide-eyed, and self- 
ish, immediately followed. At the outer wall of 
baggage and merchandise the stampeding travelers 
would pause and read the steamer’s name on the wheel- 
boxes, which they could have done as easily while a 
Square away, and at once turn and bolt for the other 
boat. | 

The long white vessels, their brass fittings laughing 
under the caress of the bright sun, breasted the heavy 
eurrent, ready to set out on the toilsome journey with 
the casting off of the lines. Their hidden boilers 
sumbled and murmured, and their valves sighed impa- 
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tiently, while their tall stacks tossed out unbroken 
rolls of heavy smoke, like gins busy with an endless 
task of sable cotton. 

A tall man in a frock coat, holding an unlighted cigar 
carefully between his lips, as if fearful of moistening 
its tip, stopped in his meditative pacing back and forth, 
stood silently a moment beside John, his hands clasped 
behind his back, and looked down the wharf. 

“ They're going to race for a record to St. Louis,” 
he said. 

John looked at him questioningly. “What is there 
to be gained by making a record to St. Louis?” he 
asked. | 

The stranger removed his cigar, and regarded John 
with a puzzled expression. Then he laughed. His 
mirth moved him to the extravagant indulgence of 
biting the end off his cigar. 

“ Well, you don’t live on the river,” said he. 

66 N o.” 

“If you did, Bud, you'd know what a record to St. 
Louis means. It’s this way. This line, the Red Dia- 
mond, has the contract for carrying the United States 
mail. That contract expires in about a year. It was 
secured on the record of the Belle Anderson from New 
Orleans to St. Louis, a few hours over three days. The 
government takes speed records into consideration in 
awarding mail contracts. In fact, they're the main 
argument, aside from facilities for handling the mail. 
This steamer, the Magnolia, was refitted with engines 
last winter, and on her second trip up this spring she 
cut forty minutes off the Belle Anderson's record. The 
David White down there belongs to the Mississippi 
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Packet Company. She tied the Belle Anderson’s 
record two weeks ago. If she can beat the Magnolia's 
record the Packet Company will be a strong competitor 
for the mail contracts. Do you see?” 

“ I should know all about such matters,” said John, 
“but I have been away from the river since I was a 
lad. 1 don't remember that they raced for records 
when my father was a pilot. ‘I’m sure they didn't. 
This is another phase in the development of modern 
greed.” 

“Didn’t they, hey?” said the man scornfully. 
“Well, you bet your bottom dollar they did. They’ve 
raced for records since there was two boats on the 
river. Before that 1 reckon the one boat raced against 
herself.” 

“These races are responsible for most of the 
river tragedies, such as fires, and explosions,” said 
John. | 

“ Yes, many a boat’s gone down while racing.” 

“Tt isn’t right,” said John seriously. “ They 
shouldn’t be allowed to endanger the lives of their pas- 
sengers for the sake of private gain. There’s business 
enough for all of "em without this eternal wrangling 
and rolling over each other in the dirt like dogs.” 

The stranger stayed his hand midway in its prog- 
ress towards his cigar, turned his head slowly, and 
gazed into his companion’s face. Thoughtfully he 
searched in his waistcoat pocket for a match, deliber- 
ately he struck it on the deck railing, and applied it to 
his cigar. Then he suddenly broke into a high-pitched 
laugh and as suddenly stopped, making his mirth as 
fragmentary as that one hears when a woman’s voice 
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breaks above the roar of a passing train. The stranger 
resumed his walk. Thirty feet in the direction of the 
stern he walked, wheeled, stood erect and laughed 
again. John, annoyed and somewhat offended, picked 
up his handbag, and went to his stateroom. 
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, CHAPTER IV, 


THE RACE 


se \ N TE have beaten our record twenty minutes to 

this point,” said the captain of the Mag- 

nolia to a group of passengers on the 
steamer’s upper deck, at six o’clock on the morning of 
third day from New Orleans. “ We should reach St. 
Louis at one o’clock this afternoon. I expect to cut an 
hour from our time of a few weeks ago, the fastest 
ever recorded.” | 

The passengers, called from their beds at an early 
hour by the excitement of the race, cheered this an- 
nouncement vigorously. 

“The David White’s lights were in sight at times 
when I went to bed last night,” said one. “I don’t 
see any sign of her now.” 

Everybody looked down the river. On the west 
shore the rugged hills of Missouri, rock-heaped and 
scantily set with scrub oak and dwarfed ash, hemmed 
the great stream with unyielding front. On the flat- 
lands of the eastern shore tall forest trees, their roots 
set deep in the swamp soil, lifted a forbidding wall, 
and cast a fringe of melancholy shadow far out upon 
the river’s sun-gladdened flood. The smoke from the 
Magnolia’s stacks dropped to the surface of the water 
in her wake and blurred the view. The passengers, 
failing to locate the two black finger marks on the hori- 
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zon, which had followed them closely since the Mag- 
nolta passed her rival on the evening of the first day, 
considered the race safely won, therefore empty of ex- 
citement, and went to breakfast. The captain hurried 
to the pilot-house, where old Joe Todd was at the 
wheel. 

“ She's gained at least five miles on us, Joe,” he said, 
looking anxiously astern. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Joe, “she crawled up within 
two mile of us about one o’clock this morning.” 

“ When did the fever take Martin?” 

“ Ten o'clock.” 

“ Well, he's crazy now down in his stateroom and 
doc says he'll not be able to relieve you to-day. You've 
stood a longer trick than that before, though, Joe, and 
I reckon it won't hurt you. T’ll have breakfast sent up 
to you and you can snatch a bite. We've got to beat 
'em, Joe.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“But to do it we've got to stop at Bent's Landing 
and take on wood. We miscalculated on coal at New 
Orleans. These new engines seem to call for more 
fuel. We'll make Bent's Landing about ten o’clock. I 
guess we can take on enough wood in ten minutes to 
run us to St. Louis. We'll lose nearly half an hour 
in the stop, though, and if we don't put more river 
between us and the David White she’ll pass us, sure 
as hell.” 

“Dan Wells is at her wheel to-day,” said the pilot. 
“I know by the way she’s walkin’ up on us. Dan 
knows every inch of the river. He could run it in his 
sleep. Dan ’ll take advantage of every cut-off and he’ll 
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skip the current at the risk of the boat. They must 
’a’ took him off the Memphis when she went down last 
night.” 

“Td rather it was the devil than Dan Wells at her 
wheel,” the captain said. 

“ Aint much difference between ’em, cap’n,” said 
Joe. “I wish you’d send Tennessee up here, cap’n, 
when you go down.” 

“ Tennessee? I didn’ know she was aboard.” 

“ She got on at New Madrid this morning, an’ she’s 
in my stateroom now, asleep. Tennessee, she’s kind 
o’ snoozle-headed, cap'n,” said Joe, somewhat con- 
fused by the necessity of apologizing for his daughter’s 
weakness, “ an’ I reckon you'll have to have ’em pound 
purty heavy on the door.” 

“ All right, Joe.” 

“ An’ say, cap’n,” called Joe, as his superior officer 
stepped out on the deck, “ you give me the steam an’ 
I'll beat "em, spite o” Dan Wells.” 

Tennessee arrived at the pilot-house a few minutes 
before her father’s breakfast. She sat down listlessly 
on a stool beside the open window, stretched her arms 
above her head and yawned. Her father looked at her 
disapprovingly. | 

“Lord, Tennessee,” he said, “can’t you never git 
enough sleep? Seems to me you’d take a Sunday off 
an’ sleep your head clear sometime.” 

“What did you want me fur, pap, anyways,” Ten- 
nessee asked, with a complaining whine in her nat- 
urally nasal tone. 

“I wanted you to take the wheel while I swallered 
a cup of coffee an’ a bite to eat,” said Joe, 
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She arose, gaping and stretching, as a negro waiter 
carried in a covered tray, and took her place at the 
wheel. She was not the beauty her Southern 
name implied. Tennessee was altogether too short 
and too pasty of complexion, too freckled and lifeless, 
too slow of movement and infirm of purpose to merit 
such a romantic name. Her nose was too abrupt, her 
mouth was, a puzzle; when she smiled it was a 
woman’s, when she sat drowsy and careless of the 
gravity of life, it was a child’s. Her eyes were large 
and brown, half-closed and stingy of their beauty, and 
they refreshed her face when she opened them wide 
like glints of sky through wind-rent summer clouds. 
Her hair, habitually unkempt, uneven, and straight, 
was near enough in color to claim kinship with the 
silt-burdened waters of the Mississippi. Tennessee 
was past twenty, the eldest of the Todd brood which, 
male and female, numbered eight. Her schooling had 
been limited and her ambition had been crushed by 
the Pilots’ Protective Association, which confined ap- 
prenticeship to the noble trade of guiding steamboats 
to boys. | 

The Todd home was a few miles above New 
Madrid, at the county seat town of Blair City. Blair 
City was of small consequence, save for the court 
house and real estate agents, and through boats did 
not stop there. That fact accounted for Tennessee 
boarding the Magnolia at New Madrid, where she 
touched to discharge and take on passengers and mail. 
Pilot Todd generally celebrated a trip from St. Louis 
to New Orleans and return by a spree, during which 
his wages slipped away from him. Tennessee, upon 
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whom the management of the Todd domestic affairs 
devolved, Mrs. Todd being entirely incapable and a 
marked failure beyond. her gift of maternity, had 
always found it profitable to join her father on the up- 
river trip and exercise a rigid espionage over him. 
In her hands he was obedient and tractable while 
ashore. On board the steamer, however, he disciplined 
her. 

Pilot Todd paused in the cracking of an egg and 
looked at Tennessee. 

“Where air we?” he asked. 

“ Mile below Hickman's Bar,” she answered. 

“ Air you shore?” 

“Course I am,” she returned impatiently. 

“ See anything follerin’ us?” | 

“ Yes, pap, they’s a boat about seven mile down the 
river.” 

“ No, it aint, It aint no more'n six at the furderest. 
Well, that there boat’s the David White an’ she's racin’ 
us. We've got to stop for wood at Bent's Landing 
an’ ’nless we put six mile on top of this six she’s 
goin’ to pass us.” 

Tennessee did not appear greatly interested. It was 
not her first race. 

“ I don't think she’ll ketch up to us,” she remarked, 
her eyes on the channel ahead. 

Her father finished his breakfast and relieved her. 

“ Y was awake since midnight last night,” she said, 
“and I’m goin’ to take a nap. If you want me send 
fur me.” She left the pilot-house, swinging her hat by 
its strings like a basket at her side. The passengers 
were massed in the after part of the vessel, gazing 
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with gesticulations and much talk at the two streams 
of smoke drawing nearer and nearer, it appeared, as 
the minutes passed. A man with a pair of field glasses 
was handing them to first one person and then another. 
They took them eagerly, as if they held some magic 
power which would penetrate forest and hill and show 
them the David White rolling the water like earth 
from a plowshare away from her prow. Tennessee 
paused a moment, masking a yawn behind her hand, 
then entered her father’s stateroom and went to 
sleep. 

Five miles below Bent’s Landing the firemen threw 
the last piece of fuel into the Magnolia’s fireboxes. 
The steamer was fairly creeping as she headed for the 
shore, where the long ricks of cordwood awaited her. 
As the excited deck-hands jumped ashore the David 
White rounded the bend in the river three miles below. 
The Magnolia’s passengers, disloyal for the moment 
at sight of the magnificent vessel sweeping gracefully, 
defiantly, around the abrupt curve, cheered her. 

It took the Magnolia’s crew but a few minutes to 
fling several cords of wood upon her deck, but when 
her lines were cast off the David White was not half 
a mile away. The excitement of getting off drew 
another cheer from the Magnolia’s passengers. The 
sound floated down the river and two little jets of 
steam above the David White's pilot-house told that 
she had acknowledged the salute. A second or two 
later the deep tremolo of her whistles rumbled across 
the rapidly diminishing space. 

On the desperate pull for the woodyard the Mag- 
nolia's engineer had been able to cover the distance 
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only by keeping cold water out of the boilers. When 
the landing was made they were dangerously empty. 
He set the “doctor” engines at work replenishing 
them, and when the signal “ full steam ahead ” came 
from the pilot-house he had scarcely enough steam to 
hold her nose against the current. The firemen were 
tossing dry hickory and white oak into the furnaces 
and the engineer was shouting explanations up the 
speaking tube to Pilot Todd, who was raving and 
cursing, as he impatiently twirled the wheel and 
gauged the steamer’s speed by objects on the shore. 
It was not more than four miles an hour. The David 
White, her safety valve roaring like a tornado and her 
quick exhaust making the forest tremble, breaking the 
current like a gallant swimmer, drew nearer and 
nearer. The watchers on the Magnolia’s decks 
could see her grow in bulk as the minutes passed 
and the shouts of her passengers became clearer and | 
clearer. The Magnolia’s passengers were still. Every 
heart was straining with the vessel’s machinery, every 
face was set, every muscle tense. | 

Pilot Todd, his shirt open at the throat and his long, 
gray hair tossed about like wisps of hay in a storm, 
leaned over the speaking tube. 

“Give her more steam!” he cried, cursing the crew 
below by all the evil between heaven and hell. 

“In five minutes or less we will be under full head,” 
the engineer answered. 

“In five minutes or less we'll be at the David 
White's tail,” the pilot answered. 

The Magnolia’s boilers hissed as the flames rushed 
through their flues, and slowly the engineer noted the 
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indicator on the steam-gauge go up. In the pilot- 
house Joe Todd divided his attention between the 
David White and the bend less than a mile ahead, 
where the river curved sharply to the east. 

“It’s nip and tuck for the bend,” he said. “ If she 
gits the inside it’s all up with us.” 

The Magnolia was on the west side of the river and 
had the natural advantage, as her rival could not gain 
the shorter side of the curve without crossing. A 
shout from the deck below caused the pilot to glance 
shoreward. The steamer had struck her racing gait 
again. Trees, rocks and familiar landmarks glided 
past and drew away into the distance, but the David 
White, like a persistent hound, hung three hundred 
yards behind her heels. For a few minutes the Mag- ` 
nolia led her; then, as an angler eagerly reels in the 
line that divides him from his struggling prey, the 
David White began to cut down the short reach of 
water. 

“ She's gaining on us!” Pilot Todd cried down the 
tube. “Crowd on more steam. Give ’er every pound 
she’ll stand! I won't let Dan Wells beat me to that 
bend if we blow her up!” 

“It takes fire to make steam, ‘Joe,’ the patient 
engineer answered. “1 can’t crowd that any.” 

“Fire!” screamed the pilot, his passion blocking 
his words; “ give ‘er hell fire. Do you hear me? The 
David White’s nearly neck and neck with us an’ Dan 
Wells is at her wheel. Dan Wells never beat me yit 
at a race, an’ he aint a-goin’ to beat me now. Blow 
’er up, I tell you, blow ’er up but what you git steam 
enough to put us ahead of him!” 
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The captain, anxiety stamped on his face, appeared 
at the pilot-house door. 

“ She’ll beat us to the bend, Joe,” he said. 

Joe bent over the speaking tube again, shaking. the 
wheel frantically. 

“ You'll pay for this, you hounds,” he yelled. “ You'll 
explain to the old man how this happened!” He 
shook his shaggy head from side to side in his impotent 
anger, his face purple, his eyes bulging. 

“ Joe, Joe!” called the captain, placing his hand on 
the old pilot’s arm. Joe shook him off, stamping, 
mumbling curses, choking and gasping. As an angry 
lion seizes the glowing rod that is torturing him, Pilot 
Todd grasped the mouthpiece of the speaking tube in 
his teeth. 

“Give her hell!” he shrieked; “give her hell! 
More steam, more steam, more——” 

The command was cut short by a gurgling in his 
throat, his hands limply relaxed their hold on the 
wheel and he sank as a runner at the end of a race, 
gently, face dov:nward to the floor. As he fell, the 
David White, measuring deck to deck with the Mag- 
noha, plunged ahead, inch by inch, and her passengers, 
pressing upon each other, crowded to her rail and 
shouted victoriously. The Magnolia, blind, mad 
creature without a governing hand, swerved from her 
course and turned sharply toward the David White’s 
side. The passengers of both vessels noted the steam- 
er's sudden and unaccountable movement, and fear of 
an immediate and dreadful disaster drew sharp cries 
of warning from them. Men rushed to the Magnolias 
pilot-house. They found the captain bending over Joe. 
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“Stop her! Change her course! Take the wheel!” 
they shouted. The captain looked up at them with a 
bewildered stare. 

_ “He's dead,” he whispered. ‘ He died a-cussin”! >” 

“Take the wheel, or we'll ram that boat,” said a 
passenger. The boat’s other officers crowded into the 
pilot-house and the first mate grasped the wheel and 
threw the Magnolia back to her course just as the 
David White’s whistles sounded a frightened warning. 

“ Take the wheel, sir,” said the mate. “Dm not a 
pilot.” 

The captain did as requested, and they removed the 
dead pilot to the deck. 

“ She'll beat us, now,” said the captain bitterly. 
“The night pilot’s raving with fever and I haven't 
handled a wheel for ten years. I don’t know the river 
any more. We'll have to feel our way.” 

The David White was leading by her own length, 
and, having the advantage of a confident pilot and a 
less vicious current, was surely gaining over her adver- 
sary. Less than a quarter of a mile lay between the 
racing steamers and the bend and already Dan Wells 
was sheering off preparatory to making the long sweep 
that would lead him across the Magnolids path and 
place him in the shorter side of the five-mile curve. 
The captain reached out to grasp the bell-cord leading 
to the engines. A hand from behind jerked his arm 
savagely back. He turned and confronted Tennessee. 

“ Don’t you do it,” she said threateningly. “Don't 
you dare to signal half-speed. This here's my pap's 
race. He aint able to run it an’ I'm a-goin’ to run it 
fur him. Let me have that wheel!” 
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The captain knew Tennessee. He knew the river 
was to her like the cow-path in the pin oaks down on 
the farm at Blair City. He did not argue the matter, 
but rather meekly surrendered the pilot-house to her 
and joined the group on the deck that stood gaping in 
through the open door. The David White had drawn 
off toward the opposite shore several hundred yards 
and was bringing around majestically. Dan Wells 
seized the whistle cord and blew a signal, which, in the 
language of the river, meant: 

“I have the right-of-way and am about to cross 
your bows. You may either change your course or 
shut down, whichever is more agreeable to you, but 
one or the other you must do. I know my rights.” 

But the Magnolia did neither. In defiance of the 
laws governing navigable rivers, and certainly regard- 
less of her own welfare or that of her passengers, she 
held her rapid course straight ahead. Dan Wells, 
hoping to beat her across the line where their paths 
must cross, signaled again and again, but did not turn 
an inch from the course he was steering by a lightning 
blazed cottonwood on the shore. 

The Magnolia, swaying now from side to side under 
the labor of ther engines, hurled the divided current 
high on each side of her lower deck as she pressed 
desperately forward. 

“Look at her!” exclaimed the David Whites cap- 
tain; “isn’t she going to shut down? Look, Dan, 
look—there’s a woman at her wheel. One of us must 
stop, Dan, and we can’t run a woman down.” 

Reluctantly, Dan Wells signaled the engineer to 
shut off steam; then to reverse her, and the big steamer 
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paused and drifted with the current. As the Magnolia 
flashed past her the passengers of both boats, who had 
been paralyzed by fear of the outcome a moment 
before, joined in a relieved, congratulatory shout. 
Tennessee, her hair flying about her head, her wide 
eyes roving the stretch of river beyond, did not glance 
in the defeated boat’s direction. Erect, almost rigid, 
she stood turning the wheel now forward, now back, 
breathing heavily and showing no sign of human 
passion or feeling except by a quick flash of the tip of 
her tongue, thrust forward at short intervals to 
moisten her dry lips. 

The David White’s enforced halt threw her out of 
the race. When the Magnolia tied up at St. Louis 
an hour and ten minutes ahead of her previous record 
the captain went to the pilot-house to thank Tennessee. 
He found her on her knees beside the stool her father 
had sat upon for thirty years in the pilot-houses of 
as many different boats, her face pillowed on her arms, 
weeping. 

“ Better leave her alone,” he said to the mate. “ Joe 
was the only one that could do any good with Ten- 
nessee.” 
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CHAPTER V 
BLAIR CITY 


ROM the water-front as one stepped ashore, 
F Blair City held out promises which it did not 
fulfill as the visitor walked inland along the 
main street. This street flared out hospitably, with an 
all-embracing desire, at its point of confluence with the 
river, throwing its protecting wings around the low 
warehouses and cordwood sheds above the wharf. It 
lacked neither dignity nor activity when seen with the 
life a freight or passenger steamer awakened in it. It 
showed several pretentious business houses built of 
wood, a few brick structures and, squarely in its center 
as one looked to the west, the tower of the stone court- 
house. | 
But when one had gained the top of the sharp 
hill that tipped down to the river, he found that Blair 
City had developed abnormally in the spot where it 
received the most nourishment. Two straggling 
squares away from the river it dwindled into shacks 
of native lumber, log-cabins, and scrub oaks. The 
court-house stood in a small square, marked by the 
wheels of wagons and stamped into irregular depres- 
sions where teams had been hitched while their owners 
traded in the surrounding stores or sat through 
sessions of court. 
Plank sidewalks that swayed when one walked over 
58 
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them, and from which the sun had drawn the nails so 
the heads protruded menacingly, sprung into view 
unexpectedly as one crossed short side streets. They 
appeared to begin nowhere in particular and with no 
purpose, and to end abruptly, like unfinished dreams, 
among dwarf oaks and sumacs, bunch grass and real 
estate signs, before they fairly made a start. The 
town bore the mark of instability. It looked as if the 
inhabitants argued that, if it endured they would build 
better houses, and if it did not they would not suffer 
much loss by leaving their habitations behind. 

Half a mile south of Blair City was the line of the 
county of which it had been the seat for twenty years. 
North and west rose a chain of low hills, thinly wooded 
and covered with long prairie grass, a stretch of 
country strangely out of place at a great river’s border. 
As one journeyed westward the prairie characteristic 
grew more marked. The land became less broken and 
more fertile. In summer farmers mowed excellent hay 
on the unclaimed sections, and beside the roadway pink 
resin weeds and glaring sunflowers flaunted their 
gaudy blooms. Ten miles from the river the country 
broke into heavily wooded hills, which ended as sud- 
denly in swamp lands, a heritage of the great earth- 
quake of 1811. 

It was early in June when John Andrews arrived 
in Blair City. For more than a month he had been in 
St. Louis familiarizing himself with the Missouri 
statutes and fortifying himself with the advice of 
leading attorneys. After spending two days in the 
camp of the contractors who were grading the roadbed 
northward from a point about five miles inland from 
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Blair City, he made the following report of the situ- 
ation to his father: 

“ Opposition to the railroad is centered in Captain 
Amos Blair, who owns twelve hundred acres of land 
directly in the line we are obliged to follow, and the 
Todd estate, comprising nine hundred acres of more 
or less barren hills and uncultivated lowlands. These 
two powers, divided by the east and west line of this 
county’s southern boundary, have drawn a few incon- 
sequential followers about them. Blair is on the south 
side of the county line, the Todd estate on the north. 
Between the two they block something more than four 
miles of our way. While in St. Louis 1 approached 
Blair's agents and attorneys. They are acting under 
iron-bound instructions and our only course will be to 
condemn a right-of-way through this stubborn old 
fellow’s domains. 

“ I have some hope of making a peaceful adjustment 
with the Todd heirs. Todd, as I informed you in a 
previous letter, died of heart disease at a critical 
moment in a race with an opposition line steamer when 
I was on the way to St. Louis. His daughter—I 
should say his eldest child, as there are five daughters 
to my personal knowledge, and several sons, who 
skulked behind the house and moved with such sur- 
reptitious rapidity as to defy enumeration—this 
daughter is the leader and business head of the family. 
Todd left them nothing but the land, and, from what 
I have learned, he did that only because it could not 
be mixed into any of the various compounds of which 
whisky is the base, and swallowed. 1 think Miss 
Tennessee has foresight enough to entertain a cash 
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proposition for the narrow strip we require down the 
valley. The elements appear to be in league with the 
St. Louis and Gulf and are advancing some sound 
argument to the small farmers who are contrary in 
the matter of right-of-way. Since late in April there 
has been no rain in this section. Everything is 
burning up. These people lead a sort of from-day-to- 
day existence and the loss of a crop means the loss of 
everything. If it does not rain soon even the grass on 
the hills will dry up and the cattle will starve. 

“ I have the papers prepared to bring condemnation 
proceedings against Blair and will institute the suit as 
soon as I ride over the land in question with the chief 
engineer and select the route. Blair has men guarding 
the land and has posted notices to warn trespassers, 
but he knows very well that the law governing trespass 
does not warrant the shooting of the trespasser. His 
meanness has aroused something like resentment in me 
and I shall ride out to view his possessions to-morrow 
prepared to follow your advice. If they shoot at me 
I shall shoot back. I have attempted to negotiate with 
Blair’s people and have been repulsed, almost insulted 
in some instances. 

“ The fact that the railroad will have a division end 
at Stanton, four miles west of here, is responsible for 
the renewal of an ancient rivalry between Blair City 
and that town. Years ago they were contestants for 
the county seat. When Blair City won, Stanton sank 
into a sleep from which it did not stir until the railroad 
contractors set up a camp there. It is now twice as big 
as Blair City and the inhabitants of the town and the 
adjacent country have compelled the county court, by 
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petition, to submit the old question of county seat to the 
electors at a special election set for next Tuesday. The 
Blair City people look on it as a joke. It is said Captain 
Blair will run an excursion from St. Louis on election 
day and vote all his employees in that city. They 
declare he always does that whenever there is a ques- 
tion at suffrage that in any manner affects his inter- 
ests.” 

Pursuant to his idea of a friendly settlement with 
Tennessee Todd, John visited her on the afternoon of 
the day on which he wrote the above report. The 
Todd possessions through which the St. Louis and 
Gulf desired a passage were north of the town of 
Stanton and west of Blair City. The land was un- 
divided and rented to a cattle grower who used it for 
grazing purposes. It was hilly and thin of soil. The 
railroad proposed to take a strip eighty feet wide down 
the valley of a small river which cut through it north 
and south, and since the death of Joe Todd the sur- 
veyors had gone so far as to stake out the desired 
route. 

The Todd residence was not situated upon the land 
in question. It occupied the top of a barren hill on the 
western border of Blair City, half a mile from the 
Mississippi River, where it stood gaunt and wind- 
racked, its uncurtained windows, like sleepless eyes, 
staring ceaselessly up and down the waterway and 
prying by day and by night into the affairs of the 
little city—its footstool. A picket fence, showing many 
marks of vandalism due to immediate and pressing 
need of kindling wood, gateless and unpainted, inter- 
posed its frailties between the front of the house and 
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the road. In the yard, beaten hard by the numerous 
Todd feet, a few old apple trees, half-dead, outcast, 
uncared-for and broken, flung to the bare earth the 
charity of a sun-flecked shade. 

John Andrews felt that unreasoning awe of the 
opposite sex holding him away from the discharge of 
his plain duty when the time came for him to climb 
the hill and interview the picturesque Tennessee. A 
young woman who would practically step over the 
dead body of her father and guide a big steamboat to 
victory over a triumphant rival could not but be some- 
thing more than the plain brushwood girl she ap- 
peared. So John asked the chief engineer to go with 
him. 

As they entered the yard a shrill shout from a tow- 
headed picket, who was laboriously digging holes in 
the path with a broken-handled hoe, spread the alarm. 
Instantly other bare-headed youngsters appeared from 
various directions. For a moment they bunched before 
the front entrance, gazing at the visitors, then they 
broke for the mysterious shelter of the kitchen, the 
largest leading with unstockinged legs reaching swiftly 
forward; the smallest, impeded by an abnormally long 
frock and the unaccountable terror of a wild creature 
flying from some danger it could not define, following 
shrieking at every step. There was a sound of bare 
feet pattering across a porch and the hindmost one’s 
terrified cries were smothered as if he had been sub- 
merged in a feather bed or snatched hastily to some 
one’s breast. 

John knocked at the front door, a wide portal, with 
narrow panes of glass set at either side, and presently 
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it was opened. The foreground of the picture thus 
disclosed showed a thin woman with brown arms bare 
to the elbows, her sharpness of face accentuated by 
the severity with which her scant black hair was 
drawn back from her forehead and twisted and an- 
chored and keyed in an unsightly lump to hold it so; 
the little chap who lately tagged at the end of the 
retreating column hanging to her drab skirt; four 
heads with bulging eyes, arranged with due regard 
for seniority and stature, farther down the hall, and, 
peering from the door beyond with some expression 

of shamefacedness, two lads of probably twelve ae 
_ fourteen years, respectively. 

Mrs. Todd smiled a timid recognition of the chief 
engineer, who had visited her on several occasions in 
connection with the coveted right-of-way. He intro- 
duced John as “ Mr. Andrews, attorney for our rail- 
road.” Mrs. Todd, after the manner of her kind, 
associating lawyers and trouble inseparably, extended 
to him a cold greeting. 

“ Set down in yander,” said she, indicating an inhar- 
moniously furnished room at the left of the entrance, 
“an’ I'll call Tennessee.” 

Tennessee appeared to be somewhat agitated and 
plainly resentful. She sat down with uncomfortable — 
reserve in a plush upholstered rocker. Her hair gave 
indisputable evidence of having been hastily arranged, 
and she plucked at her fingers like a bashful child. 
She wore a blue print cotton gown, cut with the indis- 
pensable basque of that time and locality, upon which 
her ingenuity had been exhausted. Tennessee had 
“ filled out,’ as her mother expressed it, since the 
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basque was fitted, and it compressed her breast in a 
manner that threatened the seams. 

“We have come to see you about the right-of-way, 
Miss Todd,” the chief engineer said. “ Mr. Andrews 
has come to add his assurances to mine that the 
St. Louis and Gulf Railway Company has no de- 
sire or intention of being anything but eminently 
fair.” 

Tennessee shook her head. “ You don't need to ask 
us to sell agin,” she said, “ ’cause we won't.” 

Mrs. Todd appeared in the doorway, wiping her 
arms with her apron. “No,” she added, with the 
decisive certainty of being on Tennessee's side, there- 
fore the right one, “no, we jist won't. ’Y, yore pore 
dead-an’-gone father’d turn over in his grave if he 
knowed we even thought of sich a thing.” 

“The St. Louis and Gulf stands ready to pay you 
three prices for your land,” said the chief engineer, 
“and I have told you so repeatedly. But we shall 
not wait indefinitely for you to accept our offer. We 
have the law on our side and could condemn a right-of- 
way through your property.” 

“ But we are not going to do anything of the kind,” 
said John, flushing with sudden resentment at the chief 
engineer’s bullying manner. “I am not in favor of 
resorting to law in a case of this kind.” 

Tennessee’s lips parted; she leaned slightly forward 
and looked at him in surprise. Mrs. Todd, drawn by 
the evenness and sincerity of his tone, entered the 
room confidently as one sure of a friend. 

“No, no, certainly not; nothing is farther from our 
intention, I assure you,” said the chief engineer 
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blandly. “ We stand ready to porches your land at 
your own price.” 

“We don’t want no railroad runnin’ through our 
land killin’ our cattle,’ Tennessee replied. “ Pap, he 
always said he’d shoot the first man that drove a stake 
fur a railroad on his place.” 

“ That's jist what he said,” Mrs. Todd declared, 
‘an’ he meant it, too.” 

“If we let you build the railroad through the land 
we kain’t rent it no more. Nobody’d rent a place fur 
pasturin’ stock with a railroad gallivantin’ through it,” 
said Tennessee. 

“ Nobody would,” echoed Mrs. Todd. 

“ The railroad will be fenced,” explained John. 

“Hog tight,” supplemented the chief engineer. 
“ Six rails and a rider.” 

“Nine rails an’ a rider’s the law,” said Mrs. Todd. | 

“ Then we'll make it nine,” answered the obliging 
chief engineer. 

“ Well, they aint no use a-talkin’ about it no more,” 
declared Tennessee decisively. 

“ No, they aint,” said her mother. 

Tennessee turned toward her impatiently. “Oh, 
ma, shut up,” she said. 

Mrs. Todd accepted the rebuke in silence, meekly, 
and with no show of resentment. 

John arose. “ You will consider the matter, I am 
sure, Miss Todd,” said he, looking into Tennessee's 
eyes and smiling. She blushed and bashfully hung 
her head. 

“ It aint no use,” she said. 

“ Tell "em to stop traipisin” acrost it with them spy 
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glasses an’ chains,” her mother whispered, with rasp- 
ing audibility. 

“You at least wouldn’t object to riding over the 
proposed route of the line through your land with Mr. 
Andrews to-morrow,” suggested the chief engineer, 
“and allowing him to explain wherein the road will 
benefit instead of injuring your estate?” 

“Tell "em no, you won't go,” said Mrs. Todd. 
“ You aint a-goin’ to go traipisin’ around in the bresh 
with no man you don’t know.” 

“Ma,” commanded Tennessee severely, “dry up! 
If he can ride a horseback,” she continued, looking 
questioningly up at John, “I don’t mind. But you 
kain’t drive over the bottom road in no buggy.” 

“He rides like a centaur, Miss Tennessee,” said the 
chief engineer, smiling maliciously. 

“ I don’t believe you can show me any good that ’ll 
ever come to us from the railroad,” Tennessee said, 
frankly looking up into John’s puzzled face. “I'll go 
over the ground with you, though, an’ give you a 
chanst.” 

John bowed. “ Thank you,” he said. “ What time 
shall I call?” 

“ Oh, sometime in the afternoon.” 

As the visitors walked down the path to the gate 
Mrs. Todd gazed after them. 

“ Rides like a sandbar, hay,” she mused. “Well, I 
don’t believe that feller’s airy lawyer. He looks to me 
like a Christianer man than that.” 

“ What do you mean,” asked John, “ by getting me 
into a scrape like this? ” 

““ Business,” the chief engineer replied. “It oc- 
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curred to me that if we could induce Tennessee to 
leave that old house with its dismal associations and 
recollections of her father, we could get some sense 
into her head. She never gives one a chance to go 
into the merits of the case there. It’s merely sentiment 
with her. Get her out in the saddle, and she'll listen to 
reason.” 

“ Sounds like a good idea,” John admitted. “Of 
course you'll go with us?” 

“ Sorry I can't, but I’ve got to go up the line fifteen 
miles in the morning to measure a fill.” 

“ But Pd arranged for a trip over old Blair's land 
in the morning.” 

“ Well, your judgment is as good as mine. Spy out 
a route through the enemy’s country, and I'll establish 
the grade. Dll leave it entirely in your hands.” 
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a view to its agricultural worth. It was, for the 
greater part, comparatively level and fertile, 
occupying the two-miles-wide valley of the river that 
crossed the Todd estate, and which spread out as if 
ambitious to make an impressive and consequential 
alliance with the Mississippi, while yet fully three 
miles from the point where it joined that river. This 
bottom land was partly cleared and devoted to the 
growing of corn and other grain, the wooded portion 
being used for the purpose of pasturing the blooded 
horses of which Captain Blair was an extensive 
breeder. The farm was under the supervision of a 
peppery old Kentuckian, Oliver Shelby, who had de- 
signed the white porticoed house which stood on a 
timbered eminence overlooking both rivers and most 
of the big estate. 
The river bottom formed the only logical route for 
a railway, sweeping as it did through the aggravating 
hills, and offering an outlet to the Mississippi’s some- 
what cramped valley a few miles below. The pro- 
jectors of the road had counted upon following this 
course from the first. John Andrews, on the day of 
his arrival at Blair City, had walked over to the hills 
near the farm-house, and surveyed the prospect 
67 
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through glasses. Any other route was plainly beyond 
consideration. So he went back to the Blair City 
House, and prepared the condemnation papers. 

John was a clumsy rider, and was neither graceful 
nor over-confident with his long legs dangling from a 
horse. He was away at five o’clock on the morning 
after the visit to the Todd place, riding along the Blair 
frontier seeking a roadway that would lead him in the 
direction he wished to go. Where the public highway 
crossed the little river he found a trail, unguarded by 
gate or fence, bearing the mark of recent travel, which 
hid itself from view a few rods inside the Blair 
boundary line. He reined in a moment, then clamped 
his calves against the horse’s sides and turned into the 
road. 

It was narrow and weed-grown, and limbs of near 
growing bushes and overhanging trees occasionally 
slapped his face or threatened his hat. For two miles, 
as he reckoned it, he followed the road, sometimes 
along the fringe of cornfields, sometimes across clear- 
ings set with blue grass withering under the rainless 
skies, and again between the trunks of cottonwoods 
and elms at the river’s brink. At last it seemed to tire 
itself out, and to end in a wilderness of stumps, fallen 
logs, and brush heaps. 

“ Evidently a cordwood road,” John mused. “ But 
it’s an ideal route for our line. Why, they could almost 
lay the ties on the ground as it is. Here we'll bridge 
the river and strike off to the south. Nature evidently 
had the St. Louis and Gulf in mind when she fashioned 
this valley.” | 

He looked around at the primitive landscape, the 
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low hills rising on the left nearly two miles away, the 
only sign of human intrusion being the tree stumps in 
the clearing around him, and the white farmhouse far 
away on its vantage ground, almost glittering in its 
dressing of paint under the strong morning sun. “ It’s 
a pity to mar it with a railroad,” he said, and reined 
his horse around to retrace his way. As the animal 
went leisurely along, snatching from time to time a 
mouthful of leaves from the various edible weeds that 
had outlived the drouth, John allowed Blair and his 
obduracy to be supplanted in his thoughts by Ten- 
nessee. 

He was awakened to a sense of his surroundings 
once more by his horse shying so sharply as to almost 
unseat him, and then stopping suddenly with its ears 
set inquiringly forward. When John had regained his 
balance on the animal’s back he peered into the bushes 
that bordered the road. 

“Go on,” he said, addressing the horse, and giving 
the reins a mandatory shake. “ There's nothing to be 
afraid of here.” 

But the horse remained still, venting his contempt 
for his master’s ignorance in an alarmed snort. The 
bushes at the roadside twenty feet ahead parted, and a 
young man, armed with a shotgun, appeared. He 
grinned. 

“Reckon you're about right, mister,” he said. “I 
don’t s’pose they is much to be scairt of in these here 
paw-paw patches. But 1 want to ast you what you 
mean by tras—passin’ on this land. This here aint no 
public road.” | 

John understood at once that he faced one of Blair’s 
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pickets, and his brave declaration to his father came 
back to him: “ If they shoot I shall shoot back.” He 
remembered, then, that his armament consisted of one 
two-inch-bladed jack-knife. The situation amused 
him. He laughed. 

“Why no, I was not aware that this was a private 
thoroughfare,’ he answered. “There is nothing to 
indicate it at the point where it branches off from the 
Stanton road.” 

“ Yes they is,” said the guard with asperity, “ they’s 
a ‘no tras-pass’ sign nailed to a tree.” He looked 
suspiciously at John, advancing a few steps and finger- 
ing the hammers of his gun threateningly. “ They is 
a sign there, if you or some of them damn railroad 
thieves didn’t take it down.” 

“ Be a little more careful of your language, sir,” 
said John hotly, kicking his horse’s ribs and urging 
him forward. The man with the shotgun sprang to 
one side, and raised his weapon. 

“TII blow your damn head off if you cut any more 
capers like that,” he said, his face blanched with anger. 
“So you’re one of ’em, air you? Well, I orto ’a’ shot 
you like a skunk, you prowlin ——” 

“ Pm not prowling,” interposed John, unreasonably 
angry, and miles away from his precepts of gentleness 
and peace. “It’s a great piece of business to waylay 
an unarmed man, and threaten his life, you skulking 
coward! If you'll put that gun down I'll give you 
such a confounded whaling as you never had before 
in your life.” 

“ You're one of them railroad spies, that's what you 
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“] am connected with the railroad,’ John replied, 
feeling his sense returning, as his anger suddenly died 
as it had kindled, “but I’m not a spy. To be plain 
with you, I have ridden across this land for the purpose 
of selecting a route for the railroad. That route I 
have selected, and shall file suit to condemn a right-of- 
way at Blair City to-day. I have entered Captain 
Blair’s land in daylight, openly, peaceably, and un- 
armed. The law of trespass you may have on your 
side, but that does not shield you in threatening my 
life. I shall swear out a warrant for your arrest as 
soon as I reach Blair City, and will prosecute you to 
the limit of the law.” 

The fellow’s broad red face twitched in an expres- 
sive sneer. “How do you know you're ever a goin’ 
back to Blair City? ” he asked. “ You jist come along 
with me.” 

“ Not one step,” John firmly declared. 

“ Oh, I reckon you will,” said a voice behind him. 
He turned and saw another rough-appearing man, also 
armed with a shotgun, which he was lifting with elo- 
quent persuasiveness to his shoulder. The person in 
front of him took John’s horse by the bridle, and they 
set off through the woods. For a few minutes they 
dodged in and out around the tree trunks, and pres- 
ently emerged in a small clearing from which the house 
on the hill was visible, not more than a quarter of a 
mile away. Straight through the undergrowth again 
they struck, and finally came out on the broad road- 
way leading from the farmhouse to the public high- 
way. With one at the captive’s horse’s head, and the 
other following, the guards marched in at the front 
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gate, and down the avenue of poplars. A hundred 
feet from the front door the gravel-paved drive 
branched and led to the stables. At this junction 
Oliver Shelby met his sons and their prisoner. 

Shelby was a product of the “ pennyr’yal deestric’,” 
thin of body, short of stature, sharp of vision; his nose 
was bony at the bridge, thin at the nostrils like a 
blooded horse’s, and purple with congested veins; a 
scant growth of beard, its thinness sharpened by its 
intense blackness, covered his cheeks and chin. One 
saw his yellow skin beneath it, reminding him of a 
poor crop of wheat on an impoverished Missouri hill- 
side farm. His mustache, somewhat more luxuriant, 
drooped down under his mouth, veiling that important 
index to character, and rendering it merely suggestive. 
He stood severely erect in the road, his collarless and 
cravatless white shirt looking as if it had been treated 
with the same enduring polish that rendered the 
nearby house immaculate even to monotony. 

“Well, I see you got him, boys,” said he. 

“Yes,” said the man who held the horse’s bridle, 
“he’s a onery spy.” 

Old Shelby’s little eyes became straight, ill-promis- 
ing slits, as he laid his hand on the horse’s mane and 
peered into John’s face. “Do you know what you 
deserve, you low-down pup!” said he; “ you deserve 
a double handful of buckshot in your carcass, an’ 
you’re damned lucky you aint got it there, too. Now 
you rack out o’ here, and don’t set foot on these prem- 
ises again!” : | 

“TIl not consult you, sir,” John replied dispassion- 
ately. 
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“ You won’t, hey,” said the old man, shaking a finger 
that trembled with fury. “Now you skedaddle out o' 
here, before I riddle that skin © yours.” 

The young man who held the horse gave the bridle 
a savage jerk, and faced the animal about, dealing it a 
cruel kick in the ribs as he released it. It plunged for- 
ward and bolted a few rods toward the gate. John, 
almost a good horseman in his fury, reined the beast 
in and rode back. He sprang to the ground where the 
three men stood, and wrenched the gun from the hands 
of the one who had abused his horse. The fellow 
shrank back, and threw his arms before his face, as if 
to ward an expected blow. His brother deliberately 
cocked his gun, and brought it to his shoulder. 

“ Shoot him,” commanded the old man, stamping the 
gravel like a goaded bull; “shoot him down like a 
hog!” 

“Mr. Shelby, Mr. Shelby!” A woman’s voice, 
vibrant with fear and indignation, broke in upon them, 
and all save the man who was training the gun upon 
John looked toward the house. A tall young woman, 
clad in ruffled white, was running down the path. Two 
dogs, in excess of friendliness, were leaping joyously 
around her. She ran to the man who was stolidly 
pointing the shotgun at John’s head. 

“ Angus,” she panted, “ put that gun down!” 

He obeyed, scowling. The woman turned to old 
Shelby. 

“What do you mean, sir?” she demanded. “ You 
shall have a chance to explain this conduct to my 
father.” 

The old man swelled his narrow chest with a show 
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of dignity. “ This is my affair, Miss Blair,” he said. 
“ This person is a thief, and would have killed my 
son.” 

“ I saw it all,” she returned impatiently. “ Your son 
deserved to be shot in his tracks. You say this gentle- 
man is a thief; what has he stolen?” 

“ He has sneaked in like a low-minded scoundrel to 
spy out a location for his cursed railroad and——” 

“ You are wrong, sir,” said John. “ As I told your 
son when he ambushed me and threatened my life 
down yonder in the bottom, I rode plainly and openly 
across Captain Blair’s land in broad daylight, and un- 
armed. I was not spying; as I have not denied, do not 
deny my purpose.” He turned to the young woman. 
“Miss Blair,” he said, “my name is Andrews, John 
Andrews, son of Captain Andrews, for fifteen years 
your father’s associate in business. I have heard him 
speak of you ten thousand times. You know him. 
You know he is incapable of a mean act.” 

She held out her hand, and her eyes softened. 

“I am glad,” she said, “ I'm unable to tell you how 
glad, to meet you, but I’m mortified that it should be 
under such inhospitable circumstances.” 

“I stand confessed a trespasser on your land,” he 
answered, smiling as he took her hand, “ I have been 
sighting a route for the railroad of which my father is 
president, and for which I am, in this case, attorney. 
We have had some difficulty in obtaining right-of-way 
in this section. Your father has been one of our strong- 
est opponents, having repeatedly refused to sell us 
right-of-way. We desire a strip but eighty feet wide, 
Miss Blair, through this vast estate. I expect to begin 
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condemnation proceedings in the courts at once to 
obtain it. That’s my case. Because I stated it that 
way to these gentlemen they were going to shoot me.” 

“For my part,” Eleanor said, “I consider father’s 
attitude unreasonable. I have written since I came 
here a week ago, and told him so. I think he should 
give, without consideration, the land needed for the 
road. It is merely an act of courtesy his former con- 
nection with Captain Bob—your father—demands,” 

John’s face lighted with a glow of pleasure. “I 
hope we'll be able to find a friendly solution for this 
unpleasant situation,” said he. | 

“Mr. Shelby,” said Eleanor, turning to the Ken- 
tuckian, “ Mr. Andrews is my friend, and he is free to 
ride or walk, come and go, over any part of this farm 
he desires, at any time. I’m sure my father will not 
approve of such brigandish doings as I have witnessed 
this morning. You'll be called on in due time to ex- 
plain it to him.” | 

Shelby bowed and withdrew, followed by his sons. 
After his idea of such a being, Oliver Shelby was a 
“Kentucky gentleman.” While he considered it 
eminently just and honorable to shoot a foe from am- 
bush, he held it unpardonable to betray a trust. 

“Td like to know who's a runnin’ this place,” 
growled Angus, as they tramped toward the barn, 
“her or her daddy.” 

“ She's a lady, sir,” was the old man’s sharp rebuke. 
“ Remember that, sir.” 

“It is strange,” said Eleanor, “that we have never 
met before, and our fathers associated in business to- 
gether as they were for years.” 
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“I suppose it was because we lived in St. Louis, 
while father was a pilot, and in the East after he got 
a share in the Red Diamond line,” said John. “ You 
know father was a pilot once.” 

“Yes, I even remember seeing him bring a steamer 
to the dock at New Orleans, when I was a little bit of 
a thing. Some years—or a year or two, anyway— 
after that I went to St. Louis with father, and spent 
most of the time in the pilot-house with Pilot Andrews, 
as they called him then.” 

The informal introduction, and the excitement inci- 
dental thereto, relieved the situation of much of its em- 
barrassment for John. 

“I haven't been in the West before for ten or twelve 
years,” he said. “ Mother is a native of Connecticut, 
and never believed we could be properly educated in 
the West. As soon as prospeity came she carried us all 
away East. Seven years ago father visited us, and took 
all of them to New Orleans, except me, when he re- 
turned. I wonder why you never met them down 
there? ” 

“ Your sisters are young,” she explained. She was 
turning, as if to lead the way toward the house, and 
John realized that there was nothing for him to do but 
mount his horse and ride away. Something in his 
heart warned him to do this precipitately. Something 
in Eleanor Blair's eyes, which searched his face a 
moment, as if she read what he was thinking, bade 
him stay. 

“ You have had no breakfast,” she said with a little 
assumption of authority, “and neither have I.” She 
took the bridle reins from him, and tied his horse to a 
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tree, while John watched her helplessly. “ Now come 
in with me. We’re not all savages here, and if your 
ride hasn’t given you an appetite, my fright has given 
me one. Do you know, I think you were very brave, 
back there, or else very foolhardy?” 

John floundered a moment in happy embarrassment. 
“ I—you’re very kind,” he said. 

On the porch they were met by a sallow woman, 
who interrogated Eleanor nervously. She presented 
the woman to John. It was Mrs. Shelby. 

“Lands sakes,” said she assuringly, as she shook 
his hand, “ you mustn’t mind pa an’ the boys. They’re 
good boys, an’ harmless, ’cept when they're crossed.” 

John felt more at ease than he had ever expected 
to feel in the presence of a woman, as he sat opposite 
Eleanor at breakfast, waited upon by a young negress 
who came and went with a cushioned tread suggestive 
of bare feet. | 

“ Tve been here only a few days,” Eleanor explained. 
“ My aunt, Charlotte Blair, father’s sister, is here with 
me, or I’m with her, rather. She’s in poor health, and 
her doctor advised her to spend the summer in a higher 
and cooler climate than that of New Orleans. Father 
thought the air of these hills might help her, but she 
seems to be getting weaker every day. She’s naturally 
frail. I’ve sent for her doctor and he should get here 
in a day or two. He has attended her for the past six 
years, since her health broke down, and appears to be 
the only person that can relieve her. 1 hope he'll be 
able to stay with her till she’s able to go back home.” 

‘When they stood on the porch after breakfast, as 
John was leaving, she said: 
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“Mr. Andrews, you may come and go over my 
father’s land whenever you feel like it, Pm sure. Only 
I’d be careful if I were you, because Mr. Shelby and 
the boys might shoot you from the side of the road. 
I’m afraid that’s one of their disagreeable ways.” 

“Til try and not give them cause.” 

“ Y hope father will see this railroad matter in a 
different light and let you have the land you need.” 

“Well, Pl tell you what PI do. PII withhold the 
condemnation proceedings till you hear from him. I 
came here in the hope of finding some more agreeable 
way out of it than by going to law.” 

“Thank you. I expect a letter from him in about 
three days. Will you ride over then?” 

“Yes, PIL come.” 

“ But you'll watch out for Mr. Shelby and the boys, 
won’t you?” 

“ Oh, 1 don’t suppose they’d hurt a fellow.” 

“Yes, they would. They have done things like that 
—shot men and cut them with knives—and Wash ’ll 
never get over it because you took his gun away from 
him. Hell think worse of it because I saw you 
do it.” 

She walked with him to the tree where his horse was 
tied. After he had mounted she placed her hand on 
the bridle and looked up at him, smiling. 

“Of course, I know they didn’t frighten you,” she 
said. 

He laughed, with a feeling of something like admir- 
ation for himself, such as any man feels when he knows 
he has done a foolish but daring thing, and is compli- 
mented for it by a handsome woman. 
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“I wonder,” he mused as he rode away, “ why it is 
that I don’t want to run away from her?” 

Dusk was gathering when John and Tennessee re- 
turned from their inspection of the route the engineer 
had staked across the Todd lands. They had found 
the grass on the hills shriveling up under the sun, and 
the ground dry and hard. When Tennessee turned 
in at the bars at home she said: 

“Well, DPI] think it over, Mr. Andrews, an’ you can 
come up to-morrow.” 

Tennessee stabled her horse, and went to the house. 
She found her mother on the kitchen steps, her chin 
propped in her hands, gazing pensively down the hill 
toward the town. She twisted her head around on the 
pivot of her chin and looked at Tennessee, as the girl 
sat down on the step above her. 

“ Well, ma,” said Tennessee. 

“Well what?” 

“What's the matter of you, ma?” l 

Ma shifted her feet uneasily. “ They aint nothin’ 
the matter of me,” she said. 

Tennessee placed her hand on her mother’s shoulder 
with a sort of primitive tenderness. “ Now, ma, I 
know they is,” said she. “ What’s on your mind, ma, 
is it agents?” 

“No, Tennessee, it aint agents.” 

“ Well, ma, you’re a-thinkin’, an’ I know you don’t 
never think ’nless agents bothers you. You know the 
last time you had a thinkin’ spell was when the agent 
sold you the parlor organ for sixty-five dollars 
when I was away in St. Louis with pap. Now, 
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you kain’t fool me, ma, an’ you might as well own 
up.” 

Ma turned around solemnly, looked into Tennessee’s 
face, shook her head slowly, as she fumbled at the 
bosom of her wrapper, and said: 

“No-o, it aint agents, Tennessee. It’s wuss an’ 
wuss than agents. I done signed away that land to the 
railroad while you was gone. Here's the paper the 
feller—Mr. Mead—give me for the deed. It’s as good 
as gold at the bank, that’s what the feller—Mr. Mead 
—he said.” 

She drew the folded paper from her bosom, and 
handed it to Tennessee. It was a check on the Blair 
City bank. Tennessee took it, and said nothing. Her 
mother covered her face with her hands, bent forward, 
and sobbed. | 

“ I done signed it away,” she wailed, “an” I knowed 
I'd done wrong as soon as that feller turned his back 
to go. I ast him to give me back the paper, but he 
jist laughed.” | 

“ What made you do it, ma?” Tennessee asked sor- 
rowfully. 

“What made me?” said her mother; “ what made 
me? Well, Lord God A’mighty knows, Tennessee. 
What makes me buy things from agents we aint got 
no earthly use fur? What made me buy the patent 
churn when we aint got only one cow an’ her dry? 
What made me buy the krout cutter, when we don’t 
never have no cabbage to putt up?” Mrs. Todd faced 
her daughter as she arraigned herself according to her 
frailties, stretching out her bony right arm argumenta- 
tively. “ What made me do it, Tennessee, you ast me 
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that? Well, what made me git them there ’nlarged pic- 
ters of the whole caboodle of us? What made me git 
that parlor organ, an’ them two picters of Noay an’ his 
ark, both adzactly alike, an’ that dress cuttin’ chart, an’ 
that map of the New Nited States? Tell me, Ten- 
nessee, what made me git ’em? I don’t know.” 

Mrs. Todd, evidently satisfied that she had satis- 
factorily established her reputation or failing, accord- 
ing to the demand of the accuser, relapsed again into 
tears. She rocked herself back and forth, her hands 
clasped tightly over her face. 

“Oh, Lordy me,” she moaned. “Oh, Lordy me!” 

Tennessee left her and went to the front of the 
house. She looked down the road, dim and shadowy 
in the quickly falling night, and said with a sharp 
intake of breath: “ An’ I thought he was a honest 
man!” 


John found a letter from his father in answer to one 
he wrote from St. Louis, awaiting him at his hotel. 
He urged him to waste no time with Blair, but to begin 
suit at once. The letter closed: 

“ The road is progressing finely. We shall make the 
last connection by the first of next May, in case we do 
not stall too long on Blair. The old ass has taken the 
contract to transport our rails to St. Louis and Blair 
City, and we shall ship the first load to-day. I am told 
that he laughed in great glee when the contract was 
awarded to him. He said it illustrated the helpless- 
ness and uselessness of railroads. He does not know 
that he is nourishing an infant that will some day 
throttle the life out of him.” 
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John folded the letter, and put it back into its en- 
velope. “I don’t like that sentiment,” he said. 

Mead, the chief engineer, appeared at his door smil- 
ing in a self-satisfied way. He entered, and handed 
John a folded paper. 

“ What’s this?” John asked. 

“ Self-explanatory,” said Mead, walking to the 
window, whistling. John unfolded the paper. It was 
a deed to a certain described right-of-way from 
Amanda Todd, widow, to the St. Louis and Gulf Rail- 
road Company, a corporation. 

“ That's why you couldn't come with us to-day,” 
said John. 

Mead laughed. “I knew the old woman,” said he. 
“TI knew I could get her to sign if Tennessee could be 
removed for the time being. Your father gave me 
full power to negotiate with them before you came, 
and as the commission has never been revoked I 
felt that I had a right to do business with the old 
lady if I could. Pretty shrewd trick, don’t you think 
so? 39 ` 

“ Ye-s,” John answered slowly, “it was shrewd, and 
it was tricky.” 

A few minutes later John was climbing the hill to- 
ward the Todd house. He found it dark and silent, 
but made out a figure on the front steps as he ap- 
proached. 

“Miss Todd,” he said, “I would like to see your 
mother.” | 

“What more do you want?” Tennessee asked 
scornfully. “ You’ve got all you wanted. You’ve lied 
to me an’ fooled me, an’ she’s signed away the land. 
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You knowed I wouldn’t let her if I was here, so you 
told a lie to git me out of the way.” 

“You are mistaken,” he said. “The transaction 
was Mr. Mead’s alone, and I knew nothing of it until 
fifteen minutes ago. That is why I am here. I want 
to see your mother.” 

Tennessee arose. “Wait till I light a light,” she 
said. 

Mrs. Todd came into the parlor red-eyed and 
disheveled. John drew the deed from his pocket. 

“Mrs. Todd,” he said, “an agent of the St. Louis 
and Gulf Railway, by means which I do not approve, 
secured your signature to this deed to-day. I want you 
and your daughter to understand that I was not a 
party to this. I knew nothing of it. In fact, as your 
daughter will tell you, I was expecting an answer from 
her to-morrow to a proposition I made for the land 
this afternoon.” He threw the deed in Mrs. Todd’s 
lap. “ Tear it up,” said he, “ and tear up the check he 
gave you.” 

“ Tennessee's got it,” said Mrs. Todd. 

Tennessee gave it to him. “ Good-night,” he said, 
and passed down the dusty path. He had scarcely 
turned into the road when he heard someone running 
after him. It was Tennessee. 

“Mr. Andrews,” she said, “ I want to tell you I’m 
sorry for what 1 said when you come up.” He started 
to speak. “ Wait,” she continued. “I know now 
you’re not tryin’ to cheat us. Here’s the deed; you 
give me back the check.” 

John turned toward the house. “ No, not that one,” 
he said. “Come back and I’ll write you another.” He 
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sat down at the “ center ” table, and unfolded the deed. 
“ We will have to change a word or two of this,” said 
he. “ Mr. Mead gave you one thousand dollars for 
the right-of-way. My proposition to you, Miss Todd, 
was two thousand. We will change the deed to receipt 
for that amount.” He wrote a check, and placed it in 
Tennessee’s hand. 

She raised her great eyes, flooded with their mys- 
terious beauty, to his. A big tear glistened in the lamp- 
light as it wavered a moment on her cheek, then 
plashed down upon her hand. 

“I knowed you wasn’t no lawyer, Mr. Andrews,” 
she said. “I jist somehow knowed you wasn't.” 
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railroads are not necessary. For my part, if the 

building of them depended solely on me, I’d at 
least wait till the West should reach a higher degree of 
improvement, if not to say civilization. Of course, 
while Captain Blair and I may hold one opinion re- 
garding railroads, our reasons for doing so are widely 
divergent, no doubt his being based on commercial 
reasoning, mine being purely zesthetic.” 

John Andrews, drawing out his laggard words, as 
if obliged to search in a hidden corner for each one 
before delivering it, sat on the porch of the Shelby 
home on the afternoon of the day appointed for him 
to call and learn Captain Blair’s answer to his daugh- 
ters suggestion in the right-of-way controversy. 
Eleanor Blair sat near him, and as he talked he looked 
first into her face with a smiling confidence in his 
eyes, then away above her head toward the hills across 
the river. 

“ Steamboats are picturesque,” said he. “They are 
in harmony with the green of the hills, and the lan- 
guid ease of the river. Railroads not only mar the 
landscape, but mangle those who are so unfortunate 
as to get in the way of their cars. Now, a person may 
- be drowned by sinking or blowing up with a steamboat, 
and at least remain whole.” 
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John was serious. His reasons were presented with 
the same convincing simplicity that made him success- 
ful in jury cases, but they appeared so childish to 
Eleanor that she laughed. He turned toward her and 
smiled, as a foreigner smiles, puzzled and ill at ease, at 
the mirth his dress or speech has provoked. 

“ What I find most objectionable in railroads,” said 
she, “ is that they sometimes come between friends.” 

“Yes,” he replied regretfully, “Dm afraid it has 
come between your father and mine.” 

“ I suppose it’s my duty,” she said, smiling, “ to hate 
your railroad and all connected with it. I suppose I 
ought to help Mr. Shelby and the boys keep you and 
your surveyors off our land.” 

“ This narrow strip of land means so little to Cap- 
tain Blair and so much to the railroad. But there'll 
be no further need of patrolling the farm. I'll have to 
file the condemnation suit this afternoon, much as I 
dislike it. We've already selected the route.” 

She sighed. “I hoped father would be reasonable 
about it.” | | 

“ According to his light he is.” 

A tall man, dressed in fawn-colored frock coat 
which fitted him about shoulders and waist with a 
feminine nicety, dark trousers showing the imprints of 
his angular knees despite the evident recent pressing, 
and a brown slouch hat, creased in military style, 
walked down the path from the direction of the stables, 
paused a moment at the point where it joined the main 
driveway, then turned and passed meditatively among 
the trees and shrubbery on the lawn. John looked 
after him sharply. 
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“ That is my aunt’s physician, Dr. Lanier,” Eleanor 
explained. “He arrived from New Orleans yester- 
day.” 
“T have seen him before,” said John. “ He was on 
the boat with me when I went to St. Louis some weeks 
ago. 93 

“He is a very clever physician, and Aunt Charlotte 
has great faith in him. She’s much better since he 
came, and I hope she will be able to walk out in a few 
days.” 

John said nothing. He was gazing after Dr. Lanier. 
Presently he arose abruptly. 

“I must get down to the courthouse in time to file 
the suit against you,” said he. 

“You are a very frank enemy, I am sure,” she re- 
turned, holding out her hand. 

He clasped it almost eagerly, swallowing it up in the 
big palm that came to him down a line of hard-working 
forbears. “ Miss Blair,” said he, “ you spoke of rail- 
roads coming between friends a little while ago. This 
railroad is not going to be permitted to come between 
you and me, I trust?” 

In the moment of silence before she answered John 
felt that had he the power he would recall his words. 
He remembered the dread that leaped in his throat 
when he had once, in a spirit of recklessness, thrown a 
stone at the schoolhouse door. He had leaned after 
it, as if his straining desire to stop its flight might even 
then undo the damage. He tightened his grasp about 
Eleanor’s slim fingers, and saw the color mount to her . 
cheeks as she looked up, meeting his eyes with a grave 
sincerity. 
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“No,” she said, “it need never come between us.” 

As he walked down the gravel drive toward the gate 
a buoyant desire to shout or sing was eased in a small 
degree by whistling. “I’m glad I threw it,” he said, 
the event of twenty years and that of a few minutes 
before whirling in strange confusion in his brain. 

Beyond the Blair grounds the county road leading 
toward Blair City wound aimlessly around the edges 
of fields and pastures. On the side of the Blair pos- 
Sessions it was flanked by a hedge, on the other by a 
worm fence. Wheels of passing wagons had cut the 
intruding weeds into line, and had trimmed the 
branches of overhanging sumac and alder. 

John hurried toward Blair City, the sun drawing 
rivulets of sweat from his face, and his feet coated 
with dust. Near the point where the highway lost its 
somewhat illy defined identity in the more important 
road connecting Stanton and Blair City, he saw the tall 
figure of Dr. Lanier standing in the shade of a walnut 
tree. 

“ Well, that fellow must have wings,’ mused John. 
“I saw him loitering in the shrubbery on the lawn not 
ten minutes ago.”. The recollection of Dr. Lanier was 
not pleasant to him, and he would have passed with the 
customary salutation, had the doctor not stayed him. — 

“Mr. Andrews,” he began, “I came out here to 
have a word with you. My name is Lanier, Wilson 
Parker Lanier, M. D., of New Orleans, sir. You re- 
member meeting me on the steamer Magnolia not long 
ago? Well, Mr. Andrews, I am here on professional 
business, and as the personal representative of Captain 
Blair.” He paused. John nodded. Dr. Lanier wiped 
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his forehead with a delicate handkerchief which gave 
out a perfume of white rose, removed his hat and 
passed his finger nervously between his collar and his 
neck in what had the mechanical stamp of unconscious 
habit, due no doubt to having formerly worn collarless 
shirts after the fashion in certain districts of the south. 
His face was a plethoric red, out of keeping with its 
unfinished sharpness, and his hair heavy, long, and 
black, turned backward in an unparted roll from his 
high forehead. He appeared to be little older than 
John, but in addressing him he assumed an air of 
patronizing superiority. 

“ The personal representative,” he repeated, pulling 
the collar away from his throat to ease the unaccus- 
tomed pressure, stretching his neck, and slewing his 
jaw in sympathetic contortion, “and as such I desire 
a word with you.” 

“ Well, out with it,” said John with irritable impa- 
tience. 

“Now hold your horses, Bud,” Dr. Lanier cau- 
tioned. “Don't you get too brash. I’m going to have 
my own way in this matter—I'm accustomed to having 
it—and don’t try to switch me off. Shelby’s told me 
considerable about you, young man, and we've talked 
your case over. The point is this: I don’t, and Shelby 
don’t, approve of your visits to Miss Blair. As the 
personal representative of her father I must protest 
against your efforts to win her support for your ne- 
farious, abominable, damned railroad scheme, sir!” 

John stepped up near him. “You're a fool,” he 
said, thrusting his fist almost in the doctor’s face. 
“ This is the second time I have seen Miss Blair. The 
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first was a few days ago, when I was dragged here 
against my will by these cowardly bushwhackers.” 

“ Be careful, sir, be careful! Shelby and his sons 
are honorable men. They are my friends.” Dr. Lanier 
moved back a step as if to draw a weapon. “ But 
bushwhackers or not bushwhackers,” he continued, 
“Miss Blair is in our keeping. I must request you, in 
the name of my friend Shelby, whose roof shelters her, 
to make this your last visit.” 

John looked at him a moment, a frown gathering his 
eyebrows into a bunch above his nose. “ You go to 
the devil!” said he, and, turning abruptly, walked 
away. Half an hour later he filed the condemnation 
suit of the St. Louis and Gulf Railway Company 
against Amos Blair. 

The shadows of the poplars that bordered the drive, 
pointing their slender branches far above the ever- 
greens around their boles, were creeping toward the 
porch, where Eleanor Blair sat dreaming. The sound 
of a foot crushing the gravel down the roadway toward 
the gate drew her gaze that way. She saw Dr. Lanier, 
his hands clasped idly behind him, walking to and fro 
in a prescribed space of shade, his head bent in thought. 
Slowly he advanced to the border of sunshine, turned 
without lifting his head, and retraced the shaded spot. 
At the farther end, as his heel crunched the gravel 
when he turned, he laughed. It was a short, spiceless, 
strident sound, uttered without passion, apparently 
without effort or will, and was mirthless as the gabble 
of a waterfowl, secure in the unpeopled melancholy of 
its wind-haunted home. 
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HE highway connecting Blair City and Stanton 
was not unlike other public roads in the south- 


eastern part of Missouri in its day. If it had 
any marked point of difference it rested in the fact that 
its ruts were deeper in wet weather because of the 
heavy traffic that fell to its portion since Stanton shook 
itself free from the chains of inactivity that had bound 
it for almost a generation. This road, crooked as the 
channel of a brook and erratic as the trail of a ser- 
pent, was no wider than the gauge of a standard 
wagon, and no leveler than the trowel of nature left 
it when it finished off the irregular hills with a hasty 
flourish. 

On this day it was gray with the dust of the rainless 
summer, and the stunted weeds that grew beside it 
were powdered with the melancholy mark of the 
thirsty soil, like millers trudging home in weary 
crowds from their fatiguing labor. The great drouth 
that men still remember with shuddering horror was 
hovering over the hills. Since April there had been no 
rain, at least not enough to do more than aggravate 
struggling vegetation, and under the August sun of 
the glimmering afternoon the grass on the hillsides 
and open ranges was ready to leap into flame at the 
touch of a carelessly dropped match. Cattle were suf- 
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fering from the want of pasturage and water; crops 
were a failure; the fields were gaping in great, thirsty 
cracks like the skin of a plowman’s hands; famine 
stood in the southwest, spitefully blowing his scorching 
breath ceaselessly over the exhausted, unsheltered 
stretches of country; yellow-skinned women, gaunt of 
body and wasted of face, stood in the doors of their 
rude dwellings at evening, their children about their 
feet, boring holes in the fire-tinted heavens with fever- 
illumined eyes, moving dry lips in prayer for a cloud. 

But men forgot the sharp silhouette of approaching 
hardship in the pressure of great events. Each day 
they saddled their bony horses, strapped on their re- 
volvers, slung repeating rifles at the horns of their 
saddles and loped into either Stanton or Blair City, 
according to the seat of their interests, regulated by 
the proximity of their farms, in the contesting towns. 
The sending of rain, and the consequent making of 
crops, was held at the election of the Almighty. The 
establishing of a county seat was solely in the hands of 
man. 

The special election held in June to determine the 
location of the county seat had resulted, according to 
the tally sheets, in a victory for Blair City. Stanton 
claimed the returns had been falsified, and carried the 
matter into court. The powerful influence of Captain 
Blair and the steamboat interests was behind Blair 
City, while the railroad people, capable of bringing 
much pressure to bear in high places, urged the citizens 
of Stanton to stand for their rights. The case had been 
hurried through the local courts by the combined 
efforts of the separate interests, and Stanton had won. 
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Blair City carried the case to the State Supreme Court 
in due process, and the railroad people had magnified 
the importance of the cause so greatly as to succeed in 
having the judges of that tribunal advance the date of 
its hearing on the docket. The court was expected to 
decide the quarrel soon. 

In the meantime August was wearing away. The 
thread of restraint, stretched to its utmost, was ready 
to break. The people of Blair City, insolent in their 
overestimated strength, were inclined toward aggres- 
siveness. Stanton, while confident in its position, and 
immensely comforted by the decision of the Circuit 
judge, was cautious, law-abiding, and continually on 
the defensive. Long before the matter of determining 
the victor had reached the Supreme Court it had been 
a subject of debate, the exclamation points, and, in two 
cases at least, the periods of which were supplied by 
six-shooters, 

As the Supreme Court dallied with the question, 
and the suspense of waiting made men more des- 
perate, the factional lines were extended so as to 
embrace the agricultural element. Farmers were 
called upon to declare for either Blair City or Stanton. 
The wounds of the Civil War had scarcely healed, and 
men made the county-seat quarrel an excuse for open- 
ing old grudges, and paying old scores. These men 
had railed at nature through the long, shriveling days, 
cursing all things human and divine because the 
heavens withheld the rain, until their hearts were hard 
as the black gumbo beneath their feet, and their 
tongues had grown versed in the utterance of bitter 
words. 
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Two horsemen sometimes met on one of the dim 
roadways, vague and undefined as the shadow of a 
buzzard on the tumbled hills. A scowl, a shot, and 
one would ride on without turning in his saddle to 
look back. The other would lie with his mouth in the 
dust, and his hands grasping the withered grass at the 
roadside, the lock of death with its unknown combina- 
tion set upon his joints. Not since the days of the 
bushwhackers had terror so openly ridden across the 
hills. 

The hot wind came with the dawn out of the south- 
west and blew against men’s foreheads, making vapor 
in their brains. It whistled in the blades of the puny 
corn they had planted with infinite labor in the spring; 
it sucked the water from streams and wells; it sered 
the grass on the open range; it blew far into the night 
like the fever-poisoned breath of a sufferer who could 
not sleep; it robbed men of rest, strength, hope, and 
tenderness. If they smiled it was at the thought of 
pain; if they laughed it was at the sight of blood. 

As the time wore away men brooded of violent deeds 
as they sat at their doorways, driven from the fields 
in which there was nothing left to till. Blair City had 
threatened to ride over to Stanton, drive the inhabit- 
ants from the town, and burn it. To guard against 
surprises the men of Stanton, with Marshal Sam Sin- 
gleton at their head, had for two weeks been under 
arms. Day and night pickets were stationed around 
the town so close together no one might enter without 
being seen. All who came to Stanton were stopped by 
the pickets and disarmed. When the visitors had com- 
pleted their business their empty weapons were handed 
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to them as they passed out, and the sentinels watched 
them until they disappeared along the crooked high- 
way. 

Stanton had been an incorporated city for twenty- 
five years, and had regularly elected municipal officers, 
although at times it had been necessary to merge the 
responsible positions of city treasurer, city clerk, and 
mayor, owing to a shortage of citizens, in open disre- 
gard of law. But the railroad changed things in 
Stanton. During the summer the line had been com- 
pleted to the southern limits of the town, and the road- 
bed had been graded across the estate of Captain 
Blair, through which a right-of-way had been con- 
demned and appraised, according to the legal form. 
Blair’s fight had been in vain, and in addition to being 
forced to grant a path to the unwelcome invader he was 
transporting rails under contract to Blair City, thereby 
contributing to the progress, in a very important de- 
gree, of the work he had sought by law to impede. 
With the defeat of Blair and the peaceable adjust- 
ment with Tennessee Todd, the other opponents of the 
railroad surrendered. A station-house of some pre- 
tensions had been erected in the center of the town, and 
in it the headquarters of the St. Louis and Gulf Rail- 
road Company for that quarter of the country was es- 
tablished. John Andrews, somewhat elated’ by his 
speedy victory over Captain Blain and his father’s un- 
bounded congratulations thereupon, was in charge 
under the title of general superintendent. In elevating 
him to that position his father had written: 

“Your success in the Blair case, and your tact in 
handling other matters of importance in that section, 
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convinces me that I am making no mistake in intrust- 
ing the frontier affairs of this company to you.” 

A locomotive, the wonder of the country, used in 
transporting material over the finished portion of the 
road, which stretched out ambitiously toward St. 
Louis, shrieking and clattering past the quiet farms, 
added importance to Stanton. The town, aside from 
the red-painted railway station, was largely a collec- 
tion of railroad graders’ tents and hastily constructed 
business houses. The main street was merely an 
elaboration of the public highway that came over the 
hill from Blair City, and passed on into the swamp 
country miles to the westward. Several low stone 
houses fronted it, facing each other solemnly, sullenly, 
their primitive architecture telling for them that they 
had not been constructed of stone with a view of com- 
bating time, but because it cropped from the grass- 
draped hillsides and suggested houses to the men who 
first settled there. In the yards of some dwellings, 
and in front of the business block, flags of stone had 
been laid. They were worn and cracked with the 
traffic of many summers and the frosts of many 
winters, and men whose beards were white remem- 
bered playing cards on them when they were young. 
Thick-bodied maples and languid elms, planted by the 
men who had been carried, one by one, to the little 
burying ground back of the old Catholic mission, im- 
mersed the “ business block ” in shade. The “ business 
block ” was all of Stanton that spoke of stability. Be- 
yond it the town looked as if it had been builded yes- 
terday and was to be moved away to-morrow. 

There was much sentiment in favor of Stanton 
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among the farmers in the country around. They voted 
for it solidly when the county-seat question was up, 
believing that the railroad would bring back to it the 
business and importance they remembered that it en- 
joyed before their sons were born. 

Marshal Sam Singleton, with two companions, sat 
beneath a tree at the point where the high-road from 
Blair City found its way into Stanton. Their rifles 
leaned against the tree, and the marshal’s hat was on 
the ground at his feet. One of the men was crushing 
a corncob pipe into a tobacco pouch made of bed-tick- 
ing, humming a doleful melody. He was a large, 
hulky person with an Olympian beard that flared like 
a glowing halo around his face, and his head was 
crowned by a broad-brimmed straw hat which drooped 
at the sides like a bird with broken wings. John Col- 
both was his name, and digging wells was his profes- 
sion—a profession literally, for he did nothing else save 
fiddle—and his sole assets comprised eleven female 
children, a shadowy wife named Tilda Ann, a shovel, 
a pick, a windlass, and a bucket for drawing dirt out of 
wells, made from half a whisky barrel. He was mi- 
gratory by habit, and consequently was as much at 
home in Stanton as he had ever been anywhere. His 
reason for taking sides with the people of that place 
was that they had given him contracts for digging 
three wells. If Blair City had given him four con- 
tracts he would have transferred his fealty without 
hesitation. As it was he stood ready to shoot and be 
shot in defense of the wells he hoped to dig ultimately. 

Marshal Singleton was tall, with the narrow, sinewy 
back of one who had spent years in the saddle. His 
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face was tanned by sun and wind to a toughness of 
leather, and his defiant black mustache was bleached 
and discolored where it extended in bristling luxuri- 
ance beyond his cheeks. He sat near Colboth, resting 
his head in his hands. The third person in the party 
was a long-faced youth who was asleep with his back 
against the tree, his head tilted forward on his chest 
and his lips curled around the stub of a cigar tena- 
ciously, as if they held some succulent morsel they 
were unwilling to surrender. 

The marshal ran his fingers upward through his 
hair, closed his hands at his temples and rocked his 
head from side to side. 

“ God,” he said, “I wish it ’d rain!” 

Colboth was looking under the edge of his hand 
toward the east. “Somebody a-comin’,” he remarked, 
reaching for his gun. 

Five horsemen were galloping down the slope of the 
hill five hundred yards to the east. Droves of grass- 
hoppers, frightened from their foraging among the 
roadside weeds, arose before them, sailed on clicking 
wings a few yards and dropped clumsily down into 
the dust like bullets from the rifles of an invisible foe. 
Colboth and the marshal walked to the middle of the 
road, their rifle barrels resting in the crooks of their 
elbows. Their comrade slept on in the shade. The 
strangers drew rein suddenly, jerking their horses back 
upon their haunches. Three of the men carried rifles 
across the horns of their saddles and all were armed 
with revolvers. 

“ PII have to ask you to leave your guns here, gents, 
if you’re goin’ into town,” said the marshal. 
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“We're only goin’ through,” snarled the man in 
the lead. 

“In that case, gents,” Singleton returned politely, 
“ you can skirt the city on the south an’ strike the road 
a half a mile on.” 

“ Skirt hell,’ said a man in a blue flannel shirt, 
spurring his horse forward. “ You played hell a- 
skirtin’ Blair City yisterday, didn’t you?” 

“I went to Blair City on business, peaceable an’ 
without no gun, an’ I hadn’t never made no threats 
agin nobody there,’ Singleton replied, catching the 
man’s horse by the bridle and pushing the animal 
back. Someone shot at Singleton, and the horses, 
startled by the report, jumped and reared, raising 
clouds of dust. John Colboth fired at random into the 
bunch. A horse fell. The young man who had been 
sleeping in the shade sprang to his feet and began to 
shoot. The unhorsed man ran up the road in the 
direction of Blair City and his companions galloped 
after him. Marshal Singleton raised his rifle. The 
man in the blue shirt swayed in his saddle and fell to 
the ground. The horseless man mounted his fallen 
comrade’s beast and joined the precipitate retreat. 

Singleton ran to the wounded man. “ Colboth,” he 
called, bending over his victim, “bring some water 
here quick! ” 

Colboth seized the jug that was half buried in the 
earth at the tree’s roots and ran up the road, removing 
the stopper as he went along. The wounded man was 
gasping like a fish, his arms drawn up rigidly at his 
sides and his fingers clenched. Colboth looked into 
his face and then replaced the stopper in the jug. 
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“That feller he don’t need no worter, Sam,” said 
he; “ he wouldn’t hold worter.” 

They carried him to the shade, where he straightened 
his limbs with a convulsive sigh, and died. 

“ D’you know who he is?” asked Colboth. 

“Yes,” answered Singleton, “he’s Jake Boyd. 
Married an’ got three children, boy an’ two gals.” 


Marshal Singleton walked along the top of the ridge 
that formed the rim of the cup-like valley in which 
Stanton reposed, with his arm hooked through his 
horse’s bridle rein. Every twenty yards or so he 
stopped, listened, and then resumed his walk, tramping 
cautiously, like a sentinel expecting an assault from a 
foe lurking in the darkness. Presently the sound of a 
galloping horse reached him, and the animal and its 
rider rose against the dull sky-line where the Blair City 
road crossed the ridge. At the top of the ridge the 
rider paused and whistled. Singleton answered the 
signal and the person approached, the grass, which 
had grown rankly in the first few weeks of the early 
summer but now dry and entirely lifeless, rustling 
about the horse’s feet. 

“ Well, Tennessee,” said Sam, “ you're late. What's 
the news?” 

Tennessee Todd, panting from excitement, leaned 
toward him and spoke rapidly. 

“They had a meetin’ in the court-house to-night,” 
she said, “ an’ they are coming over to even up with 
you for killin’ Jake Boyd. Wash Shelby, he was at 
the meetin’; I pumped it all out of him as he went by 
on his way home after his gun. They aint a-goin’ to 
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risk no fight, but they’re a-goin’ to hide along the side 
of the ridge in range an’ put a bullet through every 
winder where they see a light. They'H be here in a 
minute; they passed our house before I started, but 
I cut across the hills an’ got ahead.” 

Sam mounted his horse. “ You aint afraid to go 
home alone, I know, Tenn,” said he, “ but I feel kind 
o’ sneakin’ to let you do it. You might meet them 
fellers an’ if they seen you a-comin’ away from here 
they’d more’n likely burn your house.” 

“No; I won't meet any of ’em, Sam. Til go back 
the way I come. You better skin out for Stanton an’ 
tell everybody to put out their lights. Listen! I hear 
"em a-comin’!” 

“ That's a wagon,” said Sam. 

“ They're a-comin’ in wagons,” she replied. “Two 
wagon loads.” 

Sam reined his horse nearer to her, put his left 
hand on the horn of her saddle, threw his right arm 
around her shoulders, drew her down to him and 
kissed her. She pushed him away impatiently. 

“You aint got no time for such monkey business 
as that,” she said, drawing the back of her hand across 
her lips, damp with the impress of Sam's ardent caress. 
Sam laughed and touched his heels to his horse’s sides. 

“Sam!” she called. He stopped. “Is Mr. An- 
drews there yit?” she asked. 

“Yes, I reckon he is,” Sam answered a little sulkily. 

“ Well, when you ride by his office in the depot will 
you holler to him to put out his lights?” She lashed 
her horse with the free end of the halter strap and 
galloped away. Sam faced down the hill and urged 
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his horse forward with heels and words. He singled 
out the lights of the depot from among those of a dozen 
or so stores, dwellings, and saloons. 

“I wonder why Tenn's so anxious to save that 
feller,’ he muttered. “ Reckon that feller’s been 
a-spunkin’ up to her?” The question, propounded to 
himself, set an unpleasant stream of speculation 
flowing through his mind. There was the land deal, 
all the county knew of Andrews’ liberality in that. 
Maybe he had been spunkin’ up to Tennessee. She 
was pretty enough to draw that kind of a man, pretty 
enough for all he’d want her for. Sam resented the 
thought. He had calculated upon marrying Tennessee 
some day. They had talked of it for the past two 
years, and she had always said: 

“ Wait till the kids git a little bigger, Sam.” 

Apart from the other lights of the town, near the 
eastern end and not far from him, a bright beam fell 
through a little window. At regular intervals, like the 
swinging of a pendulum, a dark form crossed the 
path of light. Sam turned his horse’s head toward 
the beacon, leaned forward in the saddle and drove the 
animal onward at greater speed. A dry ravine ex- 
tended along the foot of the slope. As the town 
marshal entered it he heard the greeting of the citizens 
of Blair City to the citizens of Stanton, delivered from 
the muzzles of their rifles, whistle above his head. 
When he gained the level ground again the little 
window was dark and the bullets of the attacking 
force were shattering glass and splintering boards in 
other parts of the village wherever a shining target 
appeared. Sam rode into his own dooryard, hurriedly 
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dismounted and ran to the porch beneath the window 
where the light had shone a few minutes before. As 
he stepped upon the porch he stumbled over an empty 
rocking chair. A dark figure was stretched along the 
wall. “ Mother,” said he, bending over her, “ mother, 
are you hurt?” He lifted her in his arms and carried 
her into the house. A smell of kerosene filled the room, 
and bits of the broken lamp cracked beneath his feet, 
He placed his burden on the bed and ran into the 
street. 

Men were hurrying by silently, running with weap- 
ons in their hands toward the brow of the hill from 
which the fire came, and women, surrounded by their 
frightened children, were hastening to reach the 
shelter of the stone buildings in the business block. A 
few who had cellars stood in front of their houses 
and invited the unsheltered in. There was no scream- 
ing, no crying, no disorder. The long-expected had 
happened and each man went to do his duty. The 
women and children had been schooled for such an 
emergency. Some remained in their houses, huddled 
behind piles of furniture and barriers of feather beds. 
Sam went to the doctor’s house. The doctor, smoking 
his pipe, was leaving his door with a rifle across his 
shoulder. 

“Mother’s shot; come with me,” Sam said. He 
borrowed a lantern from a neighbor and under the 
light of it the doctor stooped beside his mother. After 
a short examination the physician folded her limp 
hands across her breast. Sam handed the lantern to 
him, took his rifle from the bed at his dead mother’s 
feet and went out. The doctor followed without a word. 
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Sam stumbled forward, his thoughts whirling into 
an indistinct blur like a revolving electric fan. The 
hub of the mass was the thought that the men who 
had killed his mother, his last relative, his guardian, 
his companion, home-keeper, were lying like snakes 
in the drouth-burned grass on the side of the ridge. 
He must hurry to them, and, passing along the line 
where the cowards groveled with their stomachs 
against the ground, take each one by the neck and 
choke him until his brains burst and he died. As his 
mind cleared to admit of this reasoning Sam raised his 
face toward the ridge, grasped his gun in both hands 
and began to run. After choking each mangy, hide- 
bound, worthless coyote until his tongue fell from 
between his teeth, black and swollen, like that of a man 
who had died of thirst in the bad lands, he would sit 
by with his rifle and keep their friends from burying 
them. The buzzards should put their signatures of 
ignominy and shame upon their cowardly faces and the 
dogs should come up from town and gnaw their bones 
beneath the bushes. 

Below his hands Sam was unconscious. His legs 
moved like heavy, nerveless shafts and his feet unfeel- 
ingly encountered stones, hummocks, and holes. Once 
he fell, buffeting the earth with his hands clenched 
coldly about his rifle, but felt no more pain than if he 
had fallen on a cloud. He must be more careful, he 
silently argued, or the cowards would hear him coming 
and run away. Even one might escape, and that one 
the long-eared cow burner that shot his mother, 

He had passed the last house and was entering the 
strip of grass-covered ground that dipped gently into 
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a ravine. The land was uneven there and one was 
likely to stumble into one of the little gullies. He must 
avoid them and keep well to the north, so as to begin 
with the first man. There the coward was, a little 
more to the right, there where that rifle flashed-—— 

His feet struck some soft obstruction and he pitched 
forward into a hole. John Colboth was in the hole. 
It was one of John’s incipient wells, sunk to a depth of 
three feet. When the defensive line was thrown out 
by the Stanton citizens to guard against an invasion 
by storm, Colboth thought of the well. He had been 
comfortably established there fifteen minutes when 
Sam tumbled in on top of him. Colboth believed he 
had been located by the enemy and struggled to throw 
off his unseen antagonist, who grappled him by the 
throat and struck his head against the ground. But 
Colboth was a strong man and he drew his assailant 
down to his chest by twining his arms about his body, 
then he turned quickly and sat astride the struggling 
captive. 

“ Now, you knuckle under before I crack your head 
agin the gumbo an’ bust it open,” Colboth said. 

“ Is that Colboth?” the captive asked. 

“ Well, I’ll be switched,” said John, “if it aint the 
marshal.” They sat up in the bottom of the shallow 
well. 

“ Where was you a-goin’, Sam?” Colboth asked. 

“Up there to choke them rattlesnakes that’s a- 
shootin’ up this town,” answered Sam, feeling for his 
rifle. “ Git your gun, John, an’ come on!” 

“What's the use o goin’ up there?” Colboth said. 
“You kain’t see ’em.” 
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“But you don’t understand. They’ve killed my 
mother, my pore old daughter, as she was a-settin’ in 
her rockin’ cheer on the porch!” 

Colboth had taken his pipe from his pocket. He 
struck a match on the sole of his shoe, touched off the 
pipe and threw the blazing end in the grass. “ Well, 
that’s bad,” he said. 

“Yes, she’s dead,” said Sam reflectively, “ but if 
I hadn’t a stopped to kiss Tennessee I might a saved 
her life.” 

The hot, dry wind, pouring out of the southwest, 
caught Colboth’s match and kindled a little flame in 
the withered grass. The fire spread like oil on a lake. 
In a few seconds a rapidly lengthening column of 
flame, as high as a man, was rolling up the ridge 
toward the lurking foes of the railroad town. Other 
defenders of the village, who saw the result of Col- 
both’s match, started fires all along the ravine for a 
distance of half a mile. The flames found the grass 
as dry as it ever was in autumn and, urged on by the 
hungry wind, they roared up the ridge. 

The skulking avengers from Blair City had placed 
themselves in the form of a skirmish line extending 
the entire length of Stanton. Their wagons had been 
left in charge of the drivers at the top of the ridge, 
near the road. When the flames sprang up in the 
grass the besiegers turned their attention from the 
houses of Stanton to the inhabitants thereof, many of 
whom could be seen moving about in the light cast by 
the fire. They became so absorbed in their desire to 
shoot through the intervening line of flame and smoke 
and pick off a few leading citizens of the despised town 
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that they were not aware of their own danger until 
the breath of the hot wind, increased in speed and 
strength by the sudden vacuum, became hotter and 
filled with little curled brands and blazing stems. The 
fire was then but a few hundred feet away. 
The last man in the line was half a mile from the 
wagons. He knew he could not reach them before the 
fire should drive them to the road. Like a blow in the 
face came the recognition of the fact that he was 
standing in the path of death, blistering, withering, 
distorting death. He turned his back upon the terri- 
fying line of fire, leaping and roaring and stretching 
out its long, sharp fingers to seize him, and ran before 
it. As he ran he sometimes looked back and saw a 
giant flame rear like a horrible serpent to strike him 
and, falling short in its spring, tear away a limb and 
hurl it after him. He saw the monster gaining in the 
race and tugged at his cartridge belt. He flung it to 
the ground and bounded forward, lighter by three 
pounds. A point of flame, like a branding iron, 
touched his bare neck, and above the screaming of the 
conflagration he heard the cartridges in his discarded 
belt exploding. He had clung to his rifle in the hope 
of saving it, but the kiss of hot-lipped death relaxed 
his hold and the weapon fell in the road of the fire. 
Ahead was a wheat field inclosed by a rail fence. 
The stalks of grain that had long since been sapped of 
all verdure and life stood knee-high, uncut and dry. 
Over the fence the fugitive scrambled, the outstretched 
arms of fire snatching at his clothing and singeing his 
hair. The fence, he hoped, might check it, but it 
leaped the barrier scornfully, like a hound, and raced 
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after him, roaring at times like a flood, then crackling 
like cattle running through bushwood, and again draw- 
ing itself upward into long peaks and whip points, 
whistling and hissing as it reached above his head. 

Suddenly one foot struck a gopher hole and he fell. 
When he regained his legs his head was swimming 
and balls of fire appeared to be chasing each other 
among the dwarf red oaks on the slope beyond the 
field. Then it was that he realized that he was no 
longer running, but sailing easily, rapidly through the 
air close to the ground. He looked back. The fire 
was flying, too. Its broad, pointed wings beat the 
air so near his face he could feel the wind from them 
move his hair. If he stopped flying and crouched 
near the ground with his head bent the fire would pass 
over him. The idea pleased him so he laughed. Still 
laughing, he sank gently to his knees, bowed his head 
as if to pray, and the fire rolled over him and went on, 
tossing its greedy arms, threatening and unsatisfied, 
toward the sky. 

The other besiegers, by hard running, made their 
way to the place where they had left their wagons to 
find that the drivers had taken fright and gone with 
the teams. They broke through the fire where a sparse 
growth of grass made the flames thin, and escaped 
without injury. They gave up the assault on Stanton 
and trudged home in the trail of the fire, which swept 
away toward the north, over fields, open ranges and 
through the scant brushwoods, carrying before it the 
sickly crops of wheat that had been harvested for the 
straw, and which stood in shocks in the fields. It raged 
onward like a tornado until it reached the pastured 
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lands, where the cattle had eaten the ground bare of 
vegetation, then, for want of fuel, died. In less than 
half an hour it had traveled a stretch of country three 
miles long and of width varying from half a mile to 
two miles, fanned forward as it was by a gale, and 
midway in its ash-strewn track it had left a creature, 
twisted, seared and disfigured, lying face downward 
on the blackened sward. 
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land. Their roots bound as in a mortar, the 
shallow-growing plants withered and dried, and 
even the trees, seared by the sun and wind, dropped 
their leaves.. Hope fled from the gaunt dwellers in 
the cursed country and ambition evaporated out of 
their souls like the water from their streams. Nothing 
was left to them but the desire to stampede to the 
Mississippi, throw themselves down beside its muddy 
tide and drink, drink, drink. The steamboats, like 
white clouds in the unpromising skies, came and went 
from the land of plenty, carrying their luxuriant 
stores to swell the opulence of well-fed and well- 
satisfied men in the South, generous of sympathy, 
and the North, careless in prosperity. They hurried 
by the spot upon which the cinders of chastisement 
had fallen, and men looked after them with vague 
longings to go with them, as a boy dreaming in the 
meadow shade longs to sail away on the clouds. 
Nothing grew but the railroad. Farmers who had 
no work in their fields found employment in grading 
its bed and laying its rails, and it reached out from 
Stanton southward rapidly. Stanton, too, enjoyed 
telegraphic communication with St. Louis and the rest 
of the world, and the railroad officials announced that 
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trains would soon begin running on the northern end 
of their line. Among the farmers in the drouth- 
plagued district around Blair City and Stanton the 
railroad had lost its unpopularity. It had given them 
a living when the lands they formerly guarded against 
its trespass refused to yield. 

Throughout the glaring weeks of summer John 
Andrews had defied the mandate of Dr. Lanier and 
had visited the Shelby homestead with increasing fre- 
quency. Many long evenings he spent with Eleanor 
Blair on the wide west porch of the Shelby house, 
where they were often joined by the invalid Charlotte 
Blair, whose stubborn illness appeared to be slowly 
giving ground. Shortly after his meeting with John, 
Dr. Lanier had gone to St. Louis. He said the patient 
was so much improved that his constant presence was 
no longer necessary. In a few weeks he would come 
back, he said, on his way to New Orleans. He had not 
been gone a week when Eleanor received a letter from 
her father advising her to return to New Orleans with 
her aunt. “Dr. Lanier advises me,” he wrote, “ that 
the air of that locality is becoming impure, owing to 
the persistent drouth.” Eleanor put the letter away 
and said nothing about it to her aunt. 

Andrews sometimes met one of the Shelbys as he 
rode over from Stanton in the evening. They always 
passed each other as only enemies pass in that country, 
without greeting on either side. On the evening fol- 
lowing the attack on Stanton, Andrews left his quarters 
in that place at dusk. He told himself he would go 
for a ride, probably to Blair City. At the junction 
of the road leading past the Shelby house he drew 
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rein and looked at his watch. It was nearly nine 
o’clock. 

“She'll think I’m a fool, he said, “coming at this 
time of night; they go to bed about dark.” 

But he turned from the Blair City road and went 
on. The gate was open at Shelby’s and he rode in, 
straining his eyes for the glimmer of a white dress on 
the porch. When halfway up the driveway he saw 
her. She came down the steps to meet him. The 
moon, flaring dim and yellow through the dust-laden 
air, traced in wavering outline the shadows of the 
poplars across the withered grass and threw the porch 
in darkness. Andrews tied his horse to a tree and 
turned toward the house. 

“I don't like to sit in the dark,” she said. “ We'll 
not go to the porch. There's a bench under that 
maple on the lawn; if you don't mind we'll go over 
there. It’s cooler and more cheerful.” As they seated 
themselves she looked quickly around as if searching 
for someone among the shadows. 

“ Dr. Lanier came back to-day,” she added, “and 
Aunt Charlotte is much worse again. He says it's the 
air here and that we must go back home on the next 
boat.” 

At the mention of Dr. Lanier’s name John uncon- 
sciously swept the expanse of tree-set lawn in front 
and on either hand. Eleanor, marking his action, 
laughed nervously. 

“I wonder if everybody thinks of him as I do?” 
she asked. 

“ Sneaking—at least loitering around in unexpected 
places and appearing at unexpected times?” 
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“ Yes, and saying things.” 

“It’s a very unpleasant habit.” 

“ Especially when he makes love,” she said, laugh- 
- ing uneasily. 

“ Makes love? Does he? Is he capable of taking 
advantage of your position—no, 1 mean his position— 
to annoy you with his attentions?” 

“Oh, no, not particularly. He's been doing it for 
five years, but he seems to be a little more annoy— 
persistent here of late. He appears at all hours and 
argues his case. I expect to see his shadow on the 
grass now any minute.” 

“Td like to wring his neck.” 

“I wish you would,” she said laughingly, “ because 
he’s getting real troublesome. I can’t have a minute 
to myself on the porch now that he’s back. Nothing 
that I can say to him makes any difference. He seems 
to think of me as a child.” 

“ Does your father approve him? úl 

“ Father likes him. He's rich, and what father calls 
shrewd. He likes a shrewd man.’ 

“ Are you going back to New Orleans as the doctor 
advises? ” 

“Oh, yes; Aunt Charlotte would go to her grave 
if he told her to.” 

“Im sorry you’re going.” 

“Yes, I am, too. It’s been very pleasant here.” 

The conversation lagged. It seemed as if the pres- 
ence of Dr. Lanier on the farm weighted their spirits 
down. They sat almost beyond the shadow of the 
maple and John gazed silently upon the soft profile of 
his companion, her forehead touched by a beam of 
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light that filtered through the leaves. Her hair hung 
in girlish simplicity in a heavy braid which was tossed 
carelessly over her shoulder and fell down upon her 
breast. She was looking into the indistinct blur of 
wooded valley and broken hills, her hands clasped 
listlessly in her lap. John longed to touch her hair, 
to hold her hand, to break the seal of her lips, to press 
her in a straining embrace and speak—speak fiercely 
from the fire of his strong life; to tell her-—— 

He leaned toward her, holding out his hands and 
called her name. She turned her face quickly and 
shrank away from him. 

“ Let me tell him to stop making love to you,” he 
said. “Let me tell him he has no right. Let me go 
to him and say that you gave me the authority to 
protect you, because I—because you——” 

His words seemed lost, tangled, interwoven and 
beyond control. She said nothing, but bent her head 
and nervously coiled and twisted the braid of hair 
around her hands. As a horse takes advantage of a 
frightened driver, quick to see the hand on the reins 
has lost its mastery, John became bold. He snatched 
the hands, manacled in the soft abundance of her hair, 
and held them as he spoke. | 

“Eleanor, Eleanor, I have never talked with a 
‚woman—except mother and the girls—as much as I 
have talked to you. I never felt that I wanted a 
woman as much as I want you. I do want you—I 
love you!” 

She made a feeble effort to draw away her hands. 
“ Wait,” said he; “ wait till I tell you.” 

“ Miss Eleanor,” said old Shelby from the point 
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three yards away where he stood in the shadow like a 
part of it, “ your aunt sent me to find you. She wants 
you at once; she is feeling much worse.” He turned 
like a soldier and went away, softly, as he had come. 
They remained silent until he had disappeared. Then 
Eleanor sprang to her feet. 

“ I must go to her,” she said hurriedly. 

“You don’t—you’re not ——” 

“No, I’m not offended,” she answered, a quaver in 
her voice that might have been the signal of coming 
laughter or tears; “I’m not offended at all. I’m 
just—just gl-ad!” | 

With a sobbing laugh she broke from his grasp and 
ran toward the house. On the steps she stopped and 
looked back, waving her hand. The moonlight robed 
her in its silver veil and caught the gleam of her white 
arm. For a moment she stood like the beckoning 
figure of hope, like a picture that grows dim and fades 
when desire reaches out its hands, then the darkness 
of the doorway blotted her from his sight. 

Andrews rode away, his heart exulting. At the 
gate he looked back at a window in the upper story 
where a light marked the sick woman’s room. “I envy 
you sickness and suffering,” he said. The report of a 
firearm sounded somewhere up the road. He stopped 
his horse and listened. “ Some drunken fellow going 
home,” he mumbled and rode on. A few hundred 
yards further on he heard the hoofbeats of a galloping 
horse and a frantic beast, with the stirrups of its empty 
saddle thrashing its sides, dashed around a sharp bend 
in the road just ahead. It swerved against the roadside 
bushes as it passed him and presently he heard it 
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clattering over the gravel road leading to Shelby’s 
barn. 

Andrews urged his horse forward. A quarter of a 
mile distant from Shelby’s gate, where the close 
growth of hazel and intertwining hop vines hedged the 
road with an impenetrable wall, he saw the body of 
a man stretched in the dust, its arms outflung. Its face 
was upturned and the moonlight fell full upon it. 
Before he left the saddle Andrews recognized the face. 
It was Wash Shelby, the old man’s younger son. 
He alighted, slipping the bridle rein over his arm, 
and bent above the body. The horse sniffed the dust 
and snorted, making frantic efforts to break away. 
Andrews led the animal a few rods down the road and 
tied it, then returned and examined the body. Life 
appeared to be extinct, but he could see no wound or 
other sign of violence. He raised one of the limp arms 
and felt for the arterial throb at the wrist. He could 
- discover no evidence of circulation. From toward the 
Shelby place he heard the sound of someone ap- 
proaching hurriedly, and as he dropped the dead man’s 
hand and stood erect Dr. Lanier, hatless and coatless, 
ran up. 

“ What is it, what is it?” he questioned excitedly. 
“ What has happened?” 

“ Thrown from his horse, I guess,” John said, indi- 
cating the dead man with a motion of his hand. “I 
found him here a minute or two ago when I came 
up.” 

“ But there was a shot, 1 heard a shot,” the physi- 
cian cried, gripping Andrews” arm. 

“ That's so,” said John. “There was a shot. 1 
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heard it as I was leaving Shelby’s and a little later I 
met the horse.” 

“I was walking in the orchard when I heard it and 
when the horse passed. I couldn’t see the road, but 
I didn’t hear you go by.” 

“You'd better see if you can do anything for him, 
maybe he’s only stunned.” 

Dr. Lanier knelt beside the body and opened the 
shirt bosom. “ He’s stone dead,” said he. He turned 
the head slightly to one side, bent closer and pointed to 
a stain on the white collar. 

“ Shot, shot in the temple,” the doctor said, rising to 
his feet. He confronted John with a stern mien. 
“Young man, what do you know about this?” he 
asked. 

“ As much as you do, no more. The body was lying 
just as it is now when I came up.” 

“Tt looks bad to me, mighty bad, knowing as I do 
that Shelby was your enemy and that you were like a 
rattlesnake to him. Under the circumstances it looks 
bad. You say you found him here? How does it 
come I heard his horse go past and didn’t hear you?” 

“ This is an unwarranted suspicion, groundless, even 
foolish. I left Shelby’s house not ten minutes ago— 
Shelby will tell you that.” 

“Maybe you did, maybe you didn’t. Maybe you 
met him here and quarreled, or maybe you waited in 
the brush. Under the circumstances I must turn you 
over to the sheriff. I'll ask you to walk back to 
Shelby’s so I can tell them and get a horse to ride over 
to Blair City along with you.” 

“You can go and tell them. Dll wait here till you 
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Come back, but I won’t go to Blair City with you. If 
you want to swear out information against me go 
ahead. Your suspicions won't hold water. Um not 
going to run away. The sheriff "11 find me at Stanton 
whenever he wants me.” 

“ Mr. Andrews, I said I would ask you to walk back 
to Shelby's with me. 1 repeat it, sir. Now, light 
out!” 

Dr. Lanier drew a pistol from his trouser pocket 
and steadily pointed it at John Andrews’ head. As 
they approached Shelby’s gate John looked for the 
light in the second story room. 

“ There's no need alarming all of them,” said he. 
“There’s no sense in telling her—Miss Blair—to- 
night.” 

“ No,” Dr. Lanier replied, “ she has her own sorrow. 
Her aunt will die before morning.” 

They walked to the rear of the house and Dr. Lanier 
aroused the negro man and woman who did the house- 
work and who lived in a small structure in the kitchen- 
yard. 

“ Tell Mr. Shelby that Mr. Wash has been hurt,” 
he ordered. “ He’s lying in the road about a quarter of 
a mile north of here and he’s mighty bad off. Tell 
"em to hurry, Henry and you go "long with ’em. I’m 
going to Blair City with this gentleman on important 
business. Tell Mr. Shelby that I said Miss Blair 
wasn’t to be told anything to-night.” 

The horse lately ridden by Wash Shelby stood 
panting near the barn door, having outrun and ap- 
parently forgotten its fright. Dr. Lanier mounted it 
and order John to ride ahead. “ When you get to the 
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gate,” he said, “turn toward Blair City. Remem- 
ber that I’ve got my revolver in my hand all the 
time.” 

As they set out Angus Shelby stepped from the 
shadow of the barn. “ Hey,” he called, “ what’s up?” 

“Go to the house,” Dr. Lanier answered, “ your 
father needs you.” 

Blair City was dark, and the sheriff, who had very 
little in the way of official business between sessions of 
court, had long since gone to bed when Dr. Lanier and 
his prisoner stopped in front of his house. The 
sleeping official failed to respond to Dr. Lanier’s 
somewhat feeble hail, although the doors and windows 
of his house stood open for the benefit of the little 
breeze that stirred stealthily as a prowling beast. A 
neighbor of the peace officer who lived on the ad- 
joining lot was sitting on his porch with his stock- 
inged feet propped against the railing. He volunteered 
to knock on the sheriff’s door. When the sheriff ap- 
peared with his trousers drawn on over his nightshirt 
and his suspenders hanging at his sides, Dr. Lanier 
said: 

“ I have a man here who's suspected of being a mut- 
derer. 1 want to deliver him to you to hold till the 
coroner’s jury passes on the case.” 

“All right,” said the sheriff, “ you jist watch ’im till 
I git my shoes on.” 

Presently he reappeared. “Now TIl take ’im off 
your hands,” he announced, shaking the tangle out of 
the chain that bound the pair of handcuffs he carried. 
John dismounted. “ Well, say,” the sheriff exclaimed, 
“is that you, Mr. Andrews?” 
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“You're right, Mr. Cox.” 

* Reckon you've made some mistake, mister,” said 
Sheriff Cox, looking up at Dr. Lanier. “ This here 
man he aint shorely been a-murderin’ nobody.” 

“ The evidence against him is ample to hold him till 
the coroner's jury investigates the case. Lock him up. 
That's all you’ve got to say about it. If you don't want 
to act on my directions call the prosecuting attorney 
and ask him what your duty is in such a case.” 

“ Who's he killed?” 

“I don't say that he's killed anybody. I suspect 
that he's killed Wash Shelby. 1 found him nn 
over the dead body and arrested him.” 

“Wash Shelby! The dev-il!” 

“I suggest that you ride over to Shelby’s when 
you’ve locked this man up. Maybe they’ll need you 
over there.” 

Dr. Lanier started to ride away, leaving the sheriff 
standing near John, looking in a thoroughly bewil- 
dered manner, first at the captive and then at the cap- 
tor. Lanier turned and cantered back when he had 
ridden a few rods. “ I’Il hold you responsible for this 
person, Mr. Sheriff,’ he said, then wheeled his horse 
and galloped off. 

“ You're a lawyer, Mr. Andrews; now, what would 
you advise me to do?” 

“Under the circumstances, Mr. Cox, there’s but 
one thing for you to do—lock me up.” 

They started toward the court-house, the county 
jail being in the basement of that building. “ You 
didn’t kill ’im, though?” said the sheriff. 

“No, somebody shot him from the brush. I found 
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him in the road a few minutes afterwards. I heard 
the shot.” 

66 Dea d? 3) 

66 Yes.” 

“ That's h—Il! ” 

Court-house and jail were dark. “ Aint nobody in 
the jail,” the sheriff explained. “Aint been for a good 
while. Orto be, though. Orto be full. But I don’t 
see what I can do. If I start out ’restin’ people ’at orto 
be ’rested I’d have to ’rest the whole dod blame county. 
Git ’em all in jail an’ they couldn’t be nobody left to 
"panel a jury from to try ’em. I jist callilate to wait 
till things quiets down some before I begin ’restin’ 
’em.” At the narrow grated door leading into the 
prison the sheriff paused. “ Say, I aint a-goin’ to lock 
you up in that jail,” he said. “ They’s a lounge up in 
my office on the second floor of the court-house. 
We'll go up there, an’ you can pass the night easy. I 
don’t think you’re a-goin’ to run off, anyways I can 
lock you in.” 
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LAIR CITY began discussing the tragedy and 
the arrest at sunrise. Men talked of nothing 
else when they gathered in small groups in 

front of stores and saloons. Of course, there had 
been other killings in the vicinity of Blair City. The 
chief point of censure in this case was not the fact 
itself, but the manner in which Shelby’s murderer 
did the work. All agreed that Wash had not been 
given a show for his life. Somebody had shot him 
from the shelter of the roadside bushes, and that 
person could have been no other than John Andrews. 
Dr. Lanier was early on the streets recounting the cir- 
cumstances of the arrest. With the causes for enmity 
between Andrews and the Shelbys the public was 
familiar. Blair City’s verdict was that if a man ever 
went looking for trouble that man was Andrews. He 
even held out his hand, and enticed it to him, they said. 

Nobody knew when it started, or who set the wave 
in motion, but the sentiment that Andrews should be 
taken from jail.and hung had penetrated to the con- 
fines of the town by ten o'clock. The prisoner had 
sent for Judge Little, the leading lawyer in Blair City, 
it was known, and men laughed at the idea of his at- 
tempting to make a defense. There was no sympathy 
expressed for him, no apparent doubt of his guilt. 

181 
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Andrews had come there, they said, as the enemy of 
Blair City. He had labored to strengthen their rival 
town, and hoped by means of his railroad to steal the 
commerce of the surrounding country from them and 
give it to the merchants of Stanton. It suddenly de- 
veloped that Andrews, guilty or not guilty of the death 
of Wash Shelby, was a dangerous man to the com- 
munity. The bitterness that kindled against him was 
unreasonable as it was intense, Hanging, they con- 
cluded, was nothing more than he deserved. 

Sheriff Cox was busy most of the morning preparing 
for the coroner’s inquest, which was to be held in the 
‚court-house at two o'clock. When he heard of the 
threats being made against the prisoner’s life he re- 
moved him from the office to a cell, in front of which 
he set a guard of two deputies. He placed two more 
at the head of the stair leading from the corridor, and 
went out to swear in others. He noted that the citi- 
zens avoided him, well knowing his mission. A few 
clerks and storekeepers who could not hide from him 
were sworn in, 

“ Better not have none than them fellers that ’d 
ruther be on the other side,” he said. 

Tennessee Todd visited the court-house about noon 
and asked to see Andrews. Shortly after her arrival 
a deputy went for Judge Little. The judge left his 
office at once and hurried toward the court-house. 
Blair City knew that it took something highly impor- 
tant to cause Judge Little to sacrifiece his dignified and 
impressive walk. In fact, it could not be recalled that 
he had ever proceeded through the streets at a trot 
before, 
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The mail carrier from Blair City, who arrived in 
Stanton at eleven o’clock, took the news of the murder 
and arrest with him. The event, however, was over- 
shadowed by a greater, to which the citizens of Stanton 
had looked forward many weeks. ‘Word had reached 
them from Jefferson City by telegraph that the Su- 
preme Court had decided the county seat controversy, 
and that the finding was in favor of Stanton. 

Weeks before the case came before the Supreme 
Court Stanton’s supporters had formed a plan for 
putting an end to further delay in coming into their 
own, to be carried out as soon as the judges should 
find in their favor, which they were confidently ex- 
pected to do. This plan was nothing less than of 
moving in armed force against Blair City and re- 
moving the county records and court documents. 
Judge Lum Hackler, called judge because of twenty- 
six years’ continuous service as justice of the peace 
and notary public, was sent to Jefferson City a week 
before the case was expected to come up, to watch its 
progress and report concerning the same. Every day, 
as the court moved nearer and nearer the place on the 
docket where the county seat case was set off, neatly 
confined within the boundary of two horizontal black. 
lines and a vertical red line at left, Judge Hackler duly 
notified his waiting townsmen of the ground covered. 
He carried the pink-backed court docket in his pocket, 
and had computed by hours and minutes the exact 
time the case would be taken up, basing his estimate 
on the average time consumed in each case. 

The telegraph office at Stanton during that week of 
waiting became a popular loafing place. A self-ap- 
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pointed deputation of citizens always hung around it, 
and whenever the sounder began to click, and the 
operator took up his stylus to record the message, they 
would crowd eagerly around the open windows and 
put their heads inside. They would lean expect- 
antly forward until the operator, looking up dur- 
ing a momentary pause in the clicking, would 
dumbly shake his head, then they would turn away, 
saying: 

“ It aint from the jurdge.” 

So certain was Judge Hackler in his calculations, 
that after the first three or four days he relaxed his 
close watch over the court. “It won’t get to the case 
any sooner than the time I’ve figured it out, anyway,” 
he said, wise in the labored progress of the legal wain. 
So he made himself easy in the cool lobby of the hotel, 
talking politics, reading the papers, and paying frequent 
visits to the barroom beyond the closely joined swing- 
ing doors. A reporter on a daily paper who “ covered ” 
Supreme Court, politics, and everything else there 
was to pick up in the drowsy little city, came browsing 
around the hotel every evening. Judge Hackler told 
him stories of the drouth and suffering in his part of 
the State, and the reporter kept the judge posted on 
the movements of the court. 

On this morning Judge Hackler was drowsy, owing 
to a poker game in which he had won his week’s ex- 
penses the night before. He was sitting in front of 
the hotel with his chair tilted back, his hat pulled down 
over his eyes, dozing, when the reporter came down the 
street. He slapped the judge familiarly on the shoul- 
der and said: | 
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“Wake up, judge. The court took up your case 
this morning, and decided in favor of Stanton.” 

Judge Hackler sprang up, waved his hat and yelled. 
Then he rushed to the telegraph office and sent this 
message: 


“Sam Singleton, Marshal, Stanton, Mo.: Supreme 
Court decided in our favor this forenoon.—Hackler.” 


He remained at the operator’s desk till the last click 
of the instrument told him the message was on the 
wire bound for Stanton by way of St. Louis. Then 
he went to the barroom to celebrate. The message 
reached Stanton a few minutes ahead of the mail car- 
rier from Blair City, and when he rattled up in his 
loose-wheeled spring wagon he found such a crowd 
collected before the postoffice that there wasn’t room 
for him to fling the mail sacks out on the ground in 
the accustomed place. The news he brought called 
forth some discussion, but it was wholly subordinate 
to the excitement caused by the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision. Stanton immediately mounted upward in 
importance in the estimation of every citizen. Its 
future as the railroad and commercial center of the 
West was assured, they said. 

As the news spread, armed men, who had waited 
with subdued eagerness for this day, joined the as- 
sembly in front of the postoffice. A hundred or more 
congregated there within half an hour. A lawyer 
addressed them. They had been patient under suffer- 
ing and wrongdoing, he said, but the time had now 
come when they, with the law behind them, could go to 
their arrogant neighbor and demand their own. The 
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county records should not, in his opinion, he declared, 
be suffered to remain another night illegally in the 
possession of the people of Blair City. If the county 
officials did not surrender them upon demand, break 
down the court-house doors, said he, and take posses- 
sion by force. While he talked, men drew wagons out 
of the livery stable and hitched horses to them, while 
those who had saddle beasts handy mounted them and 
prepared to ride away at the word. There was no 
cheering, no demonstration of any sort by which one 
could have read the temperament of the gathering, 
save the little lawyer’s speech. When he had finished, 
a farmer invited him to a seat in his wagon, and the 
troop trotted off in the direction of Blair City. Women 
stood in the street, shading their eyes with their hands, 
looking after the men who were going in the name of 
the Supreme Court of the State of Missouri to humili- 
ate their ancient enemy, and crowds of bare-footed 
boys followed them to the top of the hill. 

Out of contempt for Stanton, Blair City had never 
set sentinels at its borders, so while the inhabitants 
lingered over their dinners the mounted men galloped 
up to the court-house door. A dozen men with re- 
volvers in their hands dismounted and went up the 
steps. A score of horsemen faced their animals 
about, prepared to meet any resistance the townsmen 
might offer, and three wagons filled with armed men 
came in determined procession down the street and 
halted at the court-house square. A line of riflemen 
formed around the building, and the men at the main 
entrance hammered upon the doors, which Sheriff Cox 
had barred against his fellow citizens, 
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The alarm reached the sheriff while he waited in the 
jail corridor for Judge Little and Tennessee Todd to 
finish their business with his prisoner. He ran toward 
the front part of the building and met the two men he 
had left to guard the stairway leading into the base- 
ment. They were almost tumbling down the steps, 
having left their guns leaning against. the wall at the 
top. 

“ They're a-comin’, they're a-comin’,” panted the 
foremost deputy. “They're a-bustin’ in the door!” 

“Git back there,” shouted the sheriff, “ git back 
there on your oaths an’ watch that door till I come. 
Shoot the first man that puts his head in—d’you hear 
me!” 

The two men, remembering dimly the oaths they had 
taken earlier in the day to uphold the Constitution of 
the United States and to do their duty as deputy sher- 
iffs according to the statutes of Missouri, went back. 
The sheriff returned to the open cell where his charge 
and the two visitors were anxiously listening to the 
insistent summons on the outer door. He took a 
magazine rifle from one of the guards in the corridor 
and handed it to Andrews. 

“ They're here,” said the sheriff. “ You take this 
gun an’ wait. If they come, I reckon you know how 
to work it. You might go up to the court-room, judge, 
an’ say a word to ’em out of the winder, if you don’t 
mind. An’ Miss Ten'see, I "low you'd better go to the 
county clerk’s office an’ stay till I can let you out.” 

Judge Little hurried away, and the sheriff spoke to 
the guards near the cell door. “Git up to the front 
door as fast as you can, boys,” said he. Andrews stood 
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the rifle against the cell door and joined the sheriff 
outside, 

“ Maybe I could be of some use up there at the 
door, Mr. Sheriff,” he said. 

“ I guess you could, Mr. Andrews, but in case they 
got in it ’d mor'n likely be better for you to be back 
here. You could step inside of the cell an’ slam the 
door an’ it’d lock its own self. They couldn’t git at you 
for some time, an’ you could make it mighty dangerous 
monkeyin’ ’round here with that gun. No, I advise you 
to stay here, Mr. Andrews, ’cause it ’d look better for 
me in case they did bust in the door, don’t you see?” 

“TIl do whatever you advise.” 

The sheriff ran down the corridor, and John heard 
him clattering up the stairs a moment later. The noise 
beyond the door was increasing, and John could hear 
the voices of the guards within in angry debate with 
those who demanded admission. Tennessee, who 
stood gripping a bar of the cell, her eyes dilated and 
her breast heaving like a frightened creature of the 
forest gathering strength in a moment’s pause to 
bound away from its pursuers again, plucked his arm. 

“Mr. Andrews, Mr. Andrews!” she said, her voice 
subdued to a fevered whisper. He turned to her 
quickly, and as he turned caught himself with a startled 
movement, as one checks his steps on the brink of an 
unseen pit or recoils from a sudden danger. The 
Tennessee he saw a few seconds before, the plain girl 
with drooping eyelids who seemed overwhelmed by the 
immensity of the task of living out a life before she 
had more than begun it, was electrified into a woman 
of magnificent strength and heroic beauty. Her lips 
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were parted, her face drained of its color, and her eyes, 
great magnetic gems, seemed to float in the misty 
essence of her soul. There was a power in her pres- 
ence, subtle, quick, intense; a power such as blunts 
men's minds to the future and turns their hearts 
away from the past, such as snaps vows and quenches 
the light of remembrance. It suffused him as a vapor 
rising from his heart and mounting upward; as some 
quick draught in which men forget the shadows of 
_ their lives. 

“ Tennessee, Tennessee!” he cried, stepping for- 
ward eagerly. She smiled, well pleased to hear his 
tongue pronounce her name, and he, drawn by an un- 
fathomable impulse, as the driftwood is caught and 
buried in the whirlpool’s depths, bent forward and 
kissed her lips. 

“Oh, Mr. Andrews,” said she, her breath coming 
in panting gasps like that of one who had fought hard 
to hold something he valued highly against one who 
struggled to wrest it from him, “ What did you do that 
fur!” 

“I don’t know, Tennessee, little girl,” he answered, 
taking her hand. “Do you mind?” 

“Lisen! They're a tryin’ to knock the door in. 
Aint that a paper Judge Little dropped in there? ” 

John looked into the cell. “ Yes, I believe it is,” he 
said, and stepped inside. As he stooped to pick it up 
Tennessee snatched the rifle and flung the door of the 
cell violently into its place. The automatic lock 
clicked sharply, and John heaved against the bars with 
his shoulders in vain. 

“You’li be safer in there,” said Tennessee, “ an’ if 
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they git in Pll be here ahead of "em an’ stand right in 
front of the door. They aint a-goin’ to take you out 
an’ hang you, not ’nless they tromple over me.” 

She took up the rifle as one used to handling arms, 
and started toward the point of attack. John beat on 
the bars and called after her. 

“Tennessee, Tennessee! Don’t go away. Let me 
out of here,” he said. 

She stopped. “I kain’t, Mr. An—John,” she an- 
swered. “ It opens with a key, an’ I aint got the key.” 
She hurried on and passed out of his sight. 

The Blair City court-house was a small structure, 
being chiefly front and tower. Besides the front en- 
trance it had but one portal, a narrow, heavily grated 
door set into the foundation and leading into the jail. 
Sheriff Cox believed this barrier to be superior to any 
force human agencies could command, therefore he 
left it unguarded. His entire guard was collected 
within the double doors opening into the main hall, 
and he stood with his deputies, revolver in hand, ready 
to shoot through the doors at the first sound of an ax 
or sledge from the other side. On the floor above were 
the court-room and the chambers of the circuit judge, 
flanking the tower on either hand, and having windows 
that commanded a view of the entrance below. The 
court being in vacation both apartments were in disuse, 
and it was from the judge’s chambers that Judge Little 
looked down on the crowd. 

It was mystifying to him. He sought among the 
crowd for the familiar faces of his townsmen, to find 
instead many substantial citizens of Stanton and the 
country nearby. The Blair City people, he observed, 
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were looking on from a rather reserved and unfriendiy 
distance. As he stood at the window the lawyer who 
had addressed the gathering at Stanton saw him. 

“ Hey there, Judge Little,” called the lawyer. Greet- 
ings passed between them. 

“What does this mean?” asked the judge. 

“ It means that we got a telegram from Jeff City not 
two hours ago to the effect that the Supreme Court 
had rendered a decision in our favor. We've come, in 
the name of the law, to remove the county seat to 
Stanton, and demand the county records.” 

“ This is a matter for Sheriff Cox to pass on; wait 
till I call him.” 

When Sheriff Cox appeared at the window the 
lawyer stated the case again. 

“Well, boys,” said the sheriff, “ I don’t see how I’m 
a-goin’ to let you in. I don’t know nothing about no 
decision, an’ I aint a-goin’ to give up no re-cords to 
nobody till the court puts a paper in my hand tellin’ 
me to.” 

“Then we must enter by force and take them. 
Weve been kept out of our rights four months now, 
and we're not going to be kept out any longer. We'll 
break down the doors and go in.” 

“Oh, no, I reckon you won’t. I got a bunch of 
dep’ties inside here, an’ they'll fire on you through the 
door the minute I give the word.” 

“Well, you aint a goin’ to give no word,” said a 
young man in the crowd near the door, stepping for- 
ward and pointing a rifle at the sheriff’s breast. “ You 
stand right where you air, an’ keep your mouth shut. 
If you move a hair or say a word I'll plug you.” 
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“ He's been agin’ us all the time,” shouted a bearded 
farmer, “ an’ he orto have a chance to stretch hemp for 
his pains.” 

“He aint fit to be sheriff, nohow,” cried another. 
“He orto be chucked out o’ the winder with a rope 
around his neck.” 

“ Hang ’im, hang ’im! Throw ’im out o’ the winder 
with a rope around his neck,” bawled a red-faced man, 
holding his horse’s bridle with one hand and shaking 
the other at the sheriff. A man came through the 
crowd with an ax. A lithe young fellow with a hand- 
kerchief knotted about his neck took it from him and 
bounded up the steps. 

“Smash her down!” said someone, and the youth 
swung the ax back over his shoulder. 

“You drop that ax,” called a voice overhead. He 
looked up into the barrel of the repeating rifle Tennes- 
see was aiming at his head, let the ax fall to the stone 
steps, and walked submissively away from the door. 
As he reached the bottom step he took off his hat, 
looked up at Tennessee, and said: 

“I pass.” 

Behind the door the four deputies, taking counsel 
with each other, speedily reached the conclusion that 
the Constitution of the United States was very good in 
its way, but a mighty poor thing for an emergency of 
that sort. So they put their guns in a corner and 
sneaked back to the jail entrance, hoping to make their 
way out unnoticed. The line that had been placed 
around the jail had gradually drawn up to the front 
when it became apparent that no resistance would be 
offered. The deserting deputies found the door un- 
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guarded by the besiegers, and they also discovered that 
Sheriff Cox, in his boundless faith in its resisting 
powers, had left it unlocked. Its formidable appear- 
ance had been sufficient. To the men from Stanton it 
suggested blasting powder, cold chisels, and black- 
smith’s sledges. They didn’t even venture to challenge 
its stability by shaking it. The deputies quickly 
opened it and passed out, and while they were trying, 
out of respect for the Constitution of the United 
States, to fasten it behind them, Sam Singleton, re- 
volver in hand, came up. 

“ Now, gents,” said he, “I'll jist ask you to step out 
of the way, if you please. I got pressin’ business inside 
of this here jail.” 

The deputies stepped, and stepped lively. Sam went 
in and shot the bolt of the door as he closed it after 
him. In the corridor he removed his boots. “I got 
to git her away from that winder or some crack- 
brained feller *11 shoot her,” he said. 

In the meantime Tennessee stubbornly faced the 
mob, the rifle resting on the window-sill before her. 
Most of the men in front of the court-house knew 
Tennessee, and they believed she would use the gun if 
they gave her reason for it. Of course, they said, it 
would be easy enough to shoot her, but they didn’t 
think it would be the square thing to do, and, of course, 
they could beat down the door and go in, but somebody 
would be needlessly killed. 

“ I aint a-goin’ to let you come in here,” she declared, 
failing, in her excitement, to note that the crowd was 
not made up of her neighbors, “ You jist as well 
mosey on away from here. I never did kill nobody, 
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an’ I don’t want to, but you jist kaint come in here an’ 
hang him.” 

Sam hastened to the court-room. At the open door 
he paused. He could see Tennessee standing at the 
window, her back toward him, and hear her talking to 
the men below. Silently he crept toward her on his 
bare toes, doubtful whether to speak or rush upon and 
seize her. “ She’d jist like as not shoot me if I hollered 
to her,” he thought, noting that the hammer of the 
rifle was raised. When within six feet of her he 
sprang forward, clasping her about the waist and 
binding her arms at her sides. Her finger on the trig- 
ger of her weapon discharged it, and in her effort to 
free herself from her assailant she dropped the gun. 
The crowd cheered Sam, and Tennessee struggled to 
break his hold, writhing and straining. 

“ Don't, honey, don’t,” coaxed Sam. “I was afraid 
they’d shoot you.” She ceased struggling, and he re- 
leased her. 

“ Oh, it's you, is it, you cowardy,” she said, her face: 
scarlet with passion and the humiliation of being pub- 
licly overpowered. “ Well, you're nothin’ but a great 
big cowardy, that’s what you air, an’ I jist ha-te you, 
so I do!” 

She reached for the rifle, which lay on the floor near 
at hand. Sam attempted to take it from her, but she 
dodged past him and ran down the stairs. The sound 
of rending wood came from below, and soon the noise 
of rushing feet indicated that the doors had given way. 
Sam met Sheriff Cox in the hall. 

“ They won’t want you no longer now, Mr. Sheriff,” 
he said. “ I reckon you’re excused.” 
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The sheriff went below, and found Tennessee Todd 
standing in front of his prisoner’s cell, rifle in hand. 
In answer to their eager inquiries he said: 

“ They wasn’t lynchers at all. It’s the Stanton 
crowd, they come after the county re-cords.” 

A confused smile glimmered on Tennessee’s lips as 
she handed the rifle to the sheriff. “ Here, you take 
this here gun,” she said. “I’ve been makin’ a plumb 
fool of myself.” 

The papers that were considered the most valuable 
were kept by the county officials in a portable safe, but 
the books in which the land titles were registered were 
piled in a corner. The Stanton men quickly cleared 
the court-house of papers, and loaded the safe into a 
wagon. The Blair City people skulked behind their 
houses, as the procession passed through the streets, 
and down the highway toward the west. 


o o o o e 


At two o'clock next morning Judge Hackler was 
still celebrating the victory at the hotel bar. He was 
hanging limply, like a straw man, to the bar, and dis- 
~ coursing hilariously with a pack of loafers who were 
profiting by his liberality, when the reporter dropped 
in on his way home. Judge Hackler embraced him 
and began to talk about the decision. The reporter 
laughed. 

“ There wasn't any decision, Judge,” said he. “ That 
was only a joke. The court takes your case up this 
morning.” 

Judge Hackler staggered back, working his right 
arm like the driving rod of a locomotive. “ No de- 
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cision,” he gasped, “no decision! D’ you know what 
you've done? You've killed half the people in my 
county, an’ made murderers out of the other half. 
Worse ’n that, you've made a jackass out of me!” 

Judge Hackler's arm straightened with surprising 
force, and the reporter dropped to the floor. A few 
minutes later the judge filed a telegram. 

“ No night office at Stanton,” the operator said. 

“ Well, send it in the morning, then.” 

When the operator at Stanton opened his office next 
morning he heard his station letter being called. He 
sat down before the instrument and recorded this 
message: 


“Sam Singleton, Stanton, Mo.: My mistake. No 
decision yet. Hope nobody is killed. Explain when 
I get home.—Hackler.” 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE INQUEST 


HE body was “ viewed ” by the coroner’s jury, 

l after the solemn custom of coroner’s juries, as 

it reposed in the rooms of the undertaker back 
of the millinery store kept by the undertaker’s wife. 
Although each member of the jury had known Wash 
Shelby intimately in life, they displayed a disposition 
to shy from him in death. It was human nature in 
Blair City, as elsewhere, that led men to avoid contact 
with their friends who were dead or in disgrace. The 
coroner, his coat across his arm and his white vest 
showing traces of gravy and fruit juices, raised the 
sheet that covered the dead man’s face. 

“ Gentlemen, you'll step up and view the body,” said 
he, making much of the occasion. The six jurymen, 
holding their hats very securely, approached with a 
show of devotion to duty which deserted them five feet 
from the bier. There they stopped like cattle whose 
leader had found an impassable wall, leaning over 
and looking above each other’s shoulders. When the 
coroner felt that the law governing inquests had been 
fully observed, he covered the pale face again, and the 
jury retired to the court-house to hear the evidence. 

It was late. The raid by Stanton so utterly para- 
lyzed Blair City that the inquest probably would have 
been overlooked had not the prisoner’s counsel called 
the attention of the county officials to it. Dr. Lanier 
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was called to the stand by the coroner, and related the 
circumstances of the finding of the body, and the arrest. 
The prisoner followed. He was closely questioned by 
the prosecuting attorney, who, being young and de- 
sirious of re-election, assumed, in disregard of law, that 
the accused was guilty in the eyes of the State until 
he should clearly establish his innocence. When John 
left the witness chair Judge Little arose. 

“ We have a witness here,” said he, “ whom we were 
unable to have subpoenaed owing to the late excite- 
ment. I will ask Miss Tennessee Todd to come for- 
ward and be sworn.” 

Tennessee, pale, and thrilling with a feeling of im- 
portance, took the oath and sat down. 

“Now, Miss Todd,” said Judge Little, “ please tell 
the jury what you know about this unfortunate 
affair.” 

“ Well, I know Mr. Andrews never done it.” 

“Please relate to the jury your reason for holding 
that opinion.” 

“We don’t want opinions,” said the prosecuting at- 
` torney, “ we want facts.” 

“The fac’s is, Mr. Little, that Angus Shelby shot 
Wash his self. He’s the feller that orto be arrested.” 

Angus Shelby was sitting beside his father near the 
prosecuting attorney’s table. As Tennessee delivered 
her accusation his heavy face grew white as that of 
his dead brother in the undertaker’s little shop. He 
half arose, grasping the back of his chair with one 
hand and extending the other toward Tennessee. 

“ That's a lie, a damn lie!” he said. “ You hatched 
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it up between you in the jail this mornin’. 
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The old man placed a hand on his shoulder. “ Sit 
down, son,” he said. 

“No, it aint no lie, neither, an’ I'll tell you how I 
know. They’s a big spring on the Blair place,” said 
Tennessee, turning toward the jurors, who leaned for- 
ward eagerly to hear her, “ right acrost the road a 
piece from our house. Our well’s failed in this dry 
weather, an’ we git water out of the spring. Well, last 
night between nine an’ ten I went to the spring after 
a bucket of water 4 

“ What kind of a bucket was it?” asked the prose- 
cuting attorney severely. 

“ An’ I set down on some rocks by the spring to 
cool off, an’ stood the bucket on the ground, an——” 

“ May I ask you, Miss Todd,” the prosecutor said, 
leveling his pencil at her threateningly, “ what kind of 
a bucket it was?” 

“ An’ as I was a-settin’ there I heerd somebody 
a-comin’ along the road, an’ I picked up the 
bucket ——” 

“ Will—you—answer my ques—tion?” bawled the 
prosecutor. “ What kind of a bucket was it?” 

“ Thinkin’ Td better get the water an’ go on 
hom e 99 | 

“ Tell him what kind of a bucket it was,” said Judge 
Little. 

Tennessee looked at the young prosecutor disdain- 
fully. 

“ A tin bucket, dunce,” she said. 

The people in the court room stirred as leaves move 
in a breeze, and some lusty swain near the door laughed 
loudly. The prosecutor, blushing furiously, but trying 
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to look important, made a note with his pencil hastily, 
and then looked at Judge Little with a triumphant leer 
which seemed to say: “I'll hang your client on that 
tin bucket admission yet.” 

“ But I didn’t git the water then,” Tennessee con- 
tinued, “ ’cause the men stopped on the bank jist above 
the spring an’ set into quarrelin’.” 

“Who were the men?” asked Judge Little. 

“Wash an’ Angus Shelby.” 

“Could you see them?” 

“No. They was bresh between them an’ me. I 
knowed ’em by their voices. Angus he was a-doin’ 
most of the talkin’. I heerd him say: * You aint nothin’ 
but a boy, an’ you aint got no business a-cuttin’ in 
between me an’ the gal I want. They’s plenty of other 
gals you can git, you leave Lide to me.’ Wash he 
spoke low an’ didn’t *pear mad. He said: ‘ Lide she’s 
got to be the judge whuther she wants me or you.’ 

“Angus he swore. ‘ You keep away from her an’ 
they won’t be no judgin’ to do,’ he says. Wash he 
didn’t say nothin’ for a minute, then he ‘lowed they’d 
better go an settle the question with Lide Hays that 
night. “Le's ride over an’ ast her which one of us she 
wants, he says. 

“*T’ll go myself) Angus he said, ‘an’ by God I 
won’t have you a-taggin’ after me like a puppy dog 
neither.’ 

“*T aint a-goin’ to tag after you,’ Wash told him. 
“TI go side an’ side with you an’ let Lide pick an’ 
choose between us.’ 

“< You'll stay at home with your mammy where you 
b’long,’ Angus he said, an’ started off. 
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“« Til show you,’ says Wash. ‘T’ll saddle up an’ go 
with you. You kaint take the road up after you.’ 

“* You aint a-goin’ to go, Angus says. 

“< TIl show you,’ Wash he says agin. Then I heerd 
a scufflin’ and cussin’ an’ a sound like somebody gittin’ 
a hard lick. ’N then somebody lit out a-runnin’. I 
lis’ened, but they wasn't no noise at all, an’ I thought 
one of ’em must be killed. I waited a good bit, then 
started up the bank to see which one it was, ’n then I 
heerd Angus. He was a-fumblin around an’ talkin’ 
like he was asleep. ‘I'll fix ’im, damn ’im,’ he said, 
over an’ over. Purty soon he got up an’ lit out down 
the road towards home as fast as he could go. I got 
my water an’ went home.” 

The prosecutor concluded he could gain nothing by 
questioning Tennessee, and while the jury was out the 
people discussed the case in its new light. The jury 
came in after a few minutes’ deliberation and recom- 
mended that Angus Shelby be held for his brother’s 
murder. While the jury was reporting, Angus Shelby, 
bending low in the saddle, blind with the terror that 
pursued him, was driving his fleet horse over the hills 
toward the south. 


Sheriff Cox approached John as he was leaving the 
court-house with Tennessee. 

“Tf I was you, Mr. Andrews,” he said, “ I’d have 
old man Shelby put under bonds to keep the peace. I 
heerd him a-swearin’ just now to kill you, if you ever 
set foot on the Blair place agin. He b'lieves you done 
it, spite of all.” 
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“Tl keep out of his way, Mr. Sheriff. That ’ll be 
safer than a bond.” 

John walked up the hill with Tennessee. The sun 
was setting, and from a winnowed heap of high-float- 
ing clouds a strong reflection fell, laving Tennessee’s 
ramshackle dwelling in a bath of gold. At the road- 
side where the gateless posts marked the path leading 
to the house they stopped. 

“Td ast you to come in an’ have some supper, only 
I know ma she aint done a lick to'rds gittin’ it,” said 
she. 

“Never mind, Tennessee. I’m going back to the 
sheriff’s house after my horse, and T’ll get some supper 
at the hotel.” 

“What ’ll you do about goin’ over to Shelby’s 
now?” 

“ I haven't anything to go after over there, Tennes- 
see, so I can easily keep away.” 

“I mean what ’ll you do about seein’ her? ” 

John blushed like a bashful boy. “She's going 
away in a day or two—back to New Orleans.” 

Tennessee leaned her elbow on the gate-post, and 
rested her chin in her palm. “ She’s purty, aint she?” 
said she, roaming the clouds with her uplifted eyes. 

“Do you think she is, Tennessee? ” 

“Yes, I think she’s awful purty. Only she looks 
like she’d break if you was to let her drap.” 

“I don’t suppose she would, though.” 

“ D” you know what Eleanor Blair makes me think 
of? Well, she makes me think of one of them white 
petunias. She don't look like she'd bleed if you was 
to scratch her.” Tennessee was silent for a moment, 
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and John plucked at the curled leaves of a sumac bush 
at his side. 

“ But she would, though,” Tennessee said decisively, 
resuming her part of the conversation as one resumes 
a piece of work. “I know ’cause I ust to pick black- 
berries with her a long time ago. I was a little tad 
then, an’ she was bigger ’n me. She’s old.” 

“ Here?” 

“Yes; she ust to come here with her aunt like she 
did this summer.” 

“ T'I] come over to see you often, Tennessee, as long 
as I stay at Stanton. You got me out of a bad scrape 
to-day, and I want to show you I appreciate it. If you 
hadn’t happened over to the spring last night, more 
than likely I’d have had to stand trial for murder.” 

“I reckon you've kissed her a many a time, aint 
you?” 

He started at her quiet, childish question. “ Who?” 
he asked. “ Miss Blair?” 

Tennessee nodded. 

“No. ‘No, I never kissed her in my life.” 

“Didn’t you, John—Mr. Andrews, didn’t you— 
never?” 

“ No; never.” i 

She smiled. “ Good-by,” she said, “ an’ come over 
whenever you can.” 

“Td go over and see her to-night, if it wasn’t that 
it would appear like triumphing over Shelby’s mis- 
fortune,” he soliloquized, as he walked back to Blair 
City. Instead of going he wrote a long letter, posted 
it, and rode away to Stanton full of dreams. 
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CHAPTER XII 
TWO WOMEN 


= TI is a sorrowful house to-night, Miss 
Eleanor, a sorrowful house,” said Dr. Lanier, 
as he stood in the open door at Shelby’s, his 
hands clasped behind him. Eleanor Blair, leaning 
against one of the white pillars of the porch, was look- 
ing down the gravel path as if expecting someone. 

“Yes,” she answered. “ I wish I could see the sun- 
light of New Orleans to-morrow.” 

“There are tears before sunshine—and sometimes 
` afterward—my child. What time did your aunt die?” 

“ About five o’clock.” 

“Tt’s hard, very hard, but your burden is light com- 
pared to Shelby’s. Poor old father! Robbed of his 
two sons, one might say in a single day, and both by 
treachery.” 

“ You say the crime was laid to Angus’ hands by a 
plot. If that was so why did he run away?” 

“Hell come back to-night. He hasn't gone. The 
poor fellow was so crazed with anger that he had to 
leave to keep himself from taking vengeance on his 
slanderers there in the court-room.” 

“ But Tennessee, why did she tell such a story?” 

“Why? Because she wanted to save Andrews’ 
neck. She’s infatuated with him, and unless I’m mis- 
taken badly, there’s more between them than appears.” 
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He went out and stood beside her. “ It will be im- 
possible to send the body back to New Orleans.” 

“Yes. We must bury her here.” 

“Have you notified your father?” 

“I sent Henry over to Stanton with a telegram for 
him.” 

“ You're not looking for anyone to-night? ” 

66 N o.” 

“ There's somebody coming, though, don't you see? 
It looks like a woman.” 

It was a woman, and she came up the shadow-dap- 
pled path hurriedly. She was bareheaded, and was 
swinging her arms like a farm-hand. At the bottom 
of the steps she stopped abruptly and said: 

“ Miss Blair, I want to see you.” 

“ Is that Tennessee? ”-asked Eleanor. 

“ Yes, it's me. Kain’t you come out here a piece an’ 
talk to me?” 

They went to the bench beneath the maple where 
‚Eleanor had heard John’s declaration the night before. 
Tennessee sat down and pressed her hands to her 
breast. 

“I’m kind o' fluttery,” she said, “ "cause I run a-past 
that there place up yander in the road where Wash he 
was killed.” 

Eleanor sat down beside her. “It’s been a long 
time since I saw you, Tennessee,” said she. 

“Yes, it’s been a right smart bit. Gracious! I 
think I’ll cut acrost the paster goin’ back so's I won't 
have to pass that place.” 

“What's on your mind, Tennessee—what did you 
come to tell me?” 
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Tennessee leaned forward and whispered. “ Mr. 
Andrews aint been here to-night, has he? ” 

6“ No.” 

“ Where’s that man that was on the porch? I don't 
want him nor nobody else to hear.” 

“There he is, walking down the path toward the 
gate. He can’t hear you.” 

Tennessee looked suspiciously behind her and pried 
into the shadows of the shrubbery. | 

“ Nobody musn’t never know about this but you— 
promise me as you hope you may die on your solemn 
honor you won’t never breathe a word to nobody.” 

“Why, Tennessee, what is it that you’re talking 
about? Is it something that concerns you so much 
as all that? ” j 

“ It concerns me an’ it concerns you, an’ I want you 
to look me in the face an’ say ‘ Tennessee, I promise 
you I’ll keep what you’re a-goin’ to tell me secret, an’ 
I won’t tell nobody even if I’m killed fur it.’ ” 

“ If it’s so serious as all that, Tenn, I think I’d better 
not hear it.” 

“ Don’t you want to?” 

“ I don’t see how it can concern me.” 

“It’s this way. He kain't have two of us, can he?” 

66 Who? 3) 

“You know. Will you promise?” 

Eleanor arose. “ Tenn, I think you’d better go home 
and go to bed,” she said. 

“You do,” said Tennessee, stepping quickly to her 
side, and speaking rapidly. “You do, do you? Yes, 
an’ you think I’m nothin’ but a lout of a ignerant gal, 
an’ that I aint got no business a-comin’ here to say 
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nothin’ to you. You think I aint got no business sayin’ 
I know somethin’ about him, ’cause you want him 
your own self. But two women kain’t have one man, 
you know that, an’ I reckon you don’t think enough of 
no man to want him after he’s killed somebody.” 

“ Tennessee Todd! What do you mean!” 

“You want to know now, don’t you? I knowed 
you’d change your tune.” 

“It’s a lie, Tennessee, it’s a lie! He didn’t do it. 
You know yourself you don’t believe it. If he did, 
what made you tell the tale you did at the inquest? 
Oh, you’re lying, girl, you’re lying!’ 

Eleanor caught her rudely by the shoulder and 
shook her as a mother corrects a child. Tennessee 
moved away from her. 

“You leave me alone,” she said. 

“ Tell me what it is, girl, this story you come to me 
with! What is it, I say—tell me!” | 

She bent toward Tennessee, her hands clenched and 
upraised, as if to crush the shrinking figure before 
her. 

“Will you say it now?” asked Tennessee doggediy. 

“ I promise you that I'll never tell.” 

“ Say ‘if I do I hope to be killed,’ ” demanded Ten- 
nessee, revising her oath of secrecy. 

“If I do I hope to be killed.” 

"Cause you might be killed if you ever did. They 
aint no tellin’. Well, John Andrews killed Wash 
Shelby. He done it as shore as you live. I know it 
an” he knows 1 do.” 

“ Tennessee, you're lying. Someone has paid you 
to come to me with this story.” 
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“ No, I aint—you’re a-lyin’ your own self! Nobody 
didn’t pay me an’ nobody didn’t tell me to come.” 

“ Then you swore to a lie at the inquest.” 

“Yes, I did, an’ I glory init. Wouldn’t you ’a’ told 
a lie, too, if you was me—wouldn’t you ’a’ told a lie to 
save your husband?” 

“ Your husband!” 

“Maybe he aint ’cordin’ to law an’ religion, but 
before God A’mighty he is. I tell you he is! Looky 
here, did he ever ketch you in his arms an’ hug you 
tight an’ kiss you? No, course he never, ’cause he told 
me he never. But he did me. You kain’t have him, I 
tell you. You got enough. You got money an’ fine 
dresses an’ rings an’ a-plenty of everything. They aint 
no sense in you a-tryin’ to git him. You know a-plenty 
of other men you can git. Did he ever hug an’ kiss 
you?” 

66 No.” 

“Now, you see? He don’t care a snap fur you. 
Anyways, I don’t see what makes you want to git 
somebody that belongs by rights to somebody else.” 

“I don’t want him, Tennessee. If he does—if 
he— . 

“ Kisses me?” 

“Yes: If he does he——” She laughed. “What 
makes you think he’s anything to me?” 

“He’s been a gallavantin’ around here for a long 
-time.” 

“ He came on business about the land.” 

“Maybe you think I aint good enough fur him. 
He's a pilot's son an’ I’m a pilot's daughter. Why 
aint I?” 
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“I think you are, Tennessee.” 

“Well, you aint a goin’ to see him no more, air 
you?” 

“No. Tm going away day after to-morrow and 
I’ll never see him again.” 

“ He may write to you.” 

“ PIL send his letters back.” 

“ That’s what I come to ast you to do. You don’t 
want no truck with a man that’s killed somebody, no- 
how. ’Pears to me I don’t keer. Td go through faar 
fur him.” 

Tennessee gazed intently into Eleanor’s face. “ You 
got all you need,” she said, “ an’ I aint got nothin’ else. 
Well, I must be a-goin’. Good-by.” 

** Good-by, Tennessee.” 

“T said he was my husband in the sight of God 
A’mighty. You know what I meant by that?” 

Eleanor put up her hands as if to repulse her. 

“Yes, yes,” she almost screamed. “I know, I 
know!” 

“ Good-by,” said Tennessee, as she started away. 
Eleanor did not answer. She stood dumbly gazing 
at the dust-blurred sky until Tennessee disappeared. 
Then she sat down on the bench and sobbed. Dr. 
Lanier found her there, her face buried in her arms. 

“ Your loss is heavy,” said he, seating himself beside 
her. She arose with a frightened start and left him, 
and as she mounted the steps leading to the porch his 
laugh, hard as flint crushing flint, came to her like a 
challenge. 


John Andrews waited for a reply to his letter. On 
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the third day it came. When he opened the envelope 
he found the bulky letter he had written Eleanor Blair 
on the evening Tennessee’s testimony set him free. 
The unbroken envelope was folded in a sheet of blank 
letter-paper. He turned it stupidly in his hands, 
hoping to find a word of explanation somewhere. “I 
can’t make it out,” he said. 

There must be some reason, however, he thought, 
and in the belief that he would learn something that 
would explain it, he saddled his horse and set out for 
Blair City. Half a mile from that town he came 
suddenly upon the Shelby carriage as he galloped 
around a curve in the road. Old Shelby was driving 
and on the seat behind him sat Dr. Lanier and Eleanor 
Blair. Andrews lashed his horse forward and saluted 
Eleanor as he passed. She turned her head in the 
opposite direction, ignoring him as she would have 
done the yelping of a cur at the carriage wheels. 
Mortified, disappointed, his heart in a tumult of fore- 
boding, he rode on. Up the river he saw the smoke 
of a steamer and half an hour later a big vessel of 
the Red Diamond line made the landing at Blair City. 
Captain Blair came down the stage and clasped his 
daughter in his arms, and together they went aboard, 
Dr. Lanier following. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
A DROP OF RAIN 


LAIR CITY concluded it had been robbed in 
broad daylight. This conclusion it reached 
after sleeping a night and telegraphing to Jef- 

ferson City early next morning. The reply conveyed 
the information that the Supreme Court would pass 
on the county seat case that morning at ten o'clock. 
Sheriff Cox at once began swearing in deputies for the 
purpose of going to Stanton and bringing back the 
county records. At noon he marshaled fifty armed 
men in the court-house square and was ready to march 
when a second message came from the capital. It 
stated that the highest tribunal in the State had de- 
cided that Blair City had stolen the election. 

“That settles it,” said the sheriff. “We got to 
move to the new county seat.” 

The change came quickly to Blair City. The 
railroad had started running trains between Stanton 
and St. Louis and was carrying freight at about one- 
half the rate charged by the steamboat companies. 
Deprived of the county offices and the business inci- 
dental thereto, the town fell into a rapid decline. The 
farmers who formerly bought supplies of the mer- 
chants when they drove in to pay their taxes, arrange 
a land transfer, file a mortgage, borrow money or 
consult a lawyer, transferred their patronage to Stan- 
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ton. The steamboats, having less reason than formerly 
for stopping, seldom touched a nose to the shore. 
The understanding, although bitterly unwelcome, 
finally came to the Blair City people that the sinews of 
their town had been cut. 

The first to pick up and go to the new county seat 
was the brood of lawyers, who perched like crows on 
every corner, stripping the gaunt carcass of want to 
furnish forth a meager diet for themselves. Then 
men, who had builded on hope, but lightly and there- 
fore wisely, put skids under their shell-like dwellings 
and hauled them over the uneven road to Stanton. 
Merchants stood for weary days in the doors of their 
business houses, watching the transformation and 
hoping there would come a halt in the moving before 
all of their customers were gone. But they, too, finally 
loaded their goods into wagons and joined the stream 
of prosperity. 

A score of real estate speculators and agents, a 
piratical gang who had, in connection with one of the 
minor steamboat compamies, been laboring for two 
years by means of newspaper advertisements in the 
North to boom the river-town, alone were unable to 
remove their assets. They had staked out portions of 
brush-covered ground with the intention of selling 
lots to those they hoped to lure by cheap steamboat 
rates and sensational statements. They were on a 
sandbar, so to speak. They stood about their small 
Offices, covered with large signs, and cursed Stanton, 
the Supreme Court, the railroad; they heaped abuse 
on the cowardly citizens of Blair City who would not 
defend their rights; they besmirched the characters of 
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the county officials and damned Missouri with their 
coffee and bacon in the morning and their last cob 
pipe at night. But they could not change the course 
of the deserters, and in two weeks Blair City became 
a place of desolation and silence. And over all this 
change the evil drouth hovered, and the wind, filled 
with thirst, want, starvation, and death, blew with 
malevolent spite out of the hazy southwest. _ 

The summer, long and terrible, had almost burned 
away, and Blair City was a dismantled village, in the 
midst of which the empty court-house lifted its lonely 
tower. Even the court-house might soon be torn down 
and carted away, for the county officials had advertised 
it for sale. That was a matter of deep concern to the 
real estate men, who hung about Blair City like 
gophers. So long as the court-house remained they 
felt there was a chance of the county seat being re- 
established there, and when the advertisement for bids 
on it was tacked to its door they gathered around and 
read it with sinking spirits. An old man who had 
ridden with John Brown in the border days -called a 
meeting. Fifteen men attended and the veteran ad- 
dressed them. 

This shrewd, political trick of the rival town, he 
‚said, was calculated to put an end to the hopes of 
Blair City. They knew so long as the costly court- 
house stood there a possibility of the county seat 
question being re-submitted to the people remained. 
It was a studied, deliberate move to push them into the 
chasm of bankruptcy and ruin. Their homes were in 
Blair City, their money was invested there. It was a 
man’s sacred duty to defend his home. He advised 
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that they ride in a body to Stanton and demand that 
the county officials withdraw the court-house from the 
market. They should go armed, he declared, and 
ready, if necessary, to enforce their demand. When 
he sat down he was cheered, and others followed him, 
speaking in the same unreasoning vein. The parching 
wind blew in at the open door, and outside the cruel 
sun grinned in harsh merriment over the phantoms he 
hatched in men’s minds all through the long, white 
days. 

That afternoon a body of horsemen, carrying rifles 
under their arms and with revolvers strapped about 
their waists, passed down the road toward Stanton, the 
comrade of John Brown in the lead. 

The aspect of the sky had changed. Fragments of 
leaden clouds crowded up from the south, and the 
wind, for the first time in months, was silent. Side by 
side the men rode, their minds bent on the last des- 
perate blow they were about to deliver in defense of 
Blair City. Their horses’ feet fell softly in the deep 
dust, but no man spoke to his neighbor. A long, thick 
curtain of greenish cloud, striped at intervals by vi- 
cious stabs of lightning, like a troubled river, its bed 
the horizon and its banks the broken line of sentinel 
clouds above and the earth below, came suddenly up 
before them. A gentle breath of cool, rain-scented wind 
struck their foreheads. The old man in the van held 
out his hand, palm upward, and gazed overhead, as if 
silently asking alms of the clouds. A heavy drop of 
rain fell on it and others struck the thick dust at his 
horse’s feet. 

The veteran pulled back on his reins. His com- 
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panions behind him stopped, each man tipping his 
brown face toward the sky, scarcely breathing for fear 
the spell would pass. With a sudden rush and pat- 
tering on the withered leaves the rain came. The old 
man turned in his saddle, faced his comrades, who sat 
dumb and dazed as men awakened from a long sleep, 
and said: 

“ Boys, it aint no use. The law’s agin us.” 

They swung their horses about and started home, 
the light of hope illumining their faces again, the rain 
striking through their thin clothing like galvanic 
needles calling them back to life, and running in little 
streams from their downward-pointed rifle barrels. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THE FIRE GOES OUT 


ENNESSEE even found a way of arranging 

her hair that made it attractive. The woman 
that came to life within her when John An- 

drews kissed her in the corridor of the Blair City jail, 
drew her away from the path of the nonchalant girl 
and crowned her with a longing to be like others of 
her age. Primitive in her conception of right and 
wrong, animal to an extreme, little short of savagery in 
her violent desire to possess that which her fancy fas- 
tened itself upon, she was poorly equipped for a battle 
_ with herself when the prize to be yielded was an object 
of the heart. The thought that Andrews did not care 
for her troubled her little. Men did not kiss girls un- 
less they cared for them a little bit, at least, she rea- 
soned, and with the brighter light out of his eyes he 
would naturally follow her lure. According to her 
way of thinking she had acted fairly in disposing of 
Eleanor Blair by means of an extraordinary falsehood. 
Keen with the penetrative power so common to un- 
tutored minds, she had caught up the most powerful 
weapon she could have found for the fight with her 
rival. To Eleanor Blair inconstancy in itself was a 
crime, and when it appeared to her coupled with dupli- 
city and moral degradation it was beyond the pale of 
forgiveness. Tennessee considered the price cheap to 
- degrade herself in the eyes of one person for the pur- 
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pose of gaining that which both of them held most dear. 
Men and women have done the same since covetous- 
ness became a sin. 

It made little difference that Tennessee had spent 
her life far away from the seats of vanity and fashion, 
and that she had never been schooled in the art of per- 
sonal adornment. Nature has endowed each of her 
daughters with a sense, thread-fine, indefinable, and 
peculiar, which would guide one of them born and 
reared in a thicket to the proper use of the powder-puff 
and the curling irons. It is as much their heritage as 
is the ability of four-footed creatures to swim at birth. 
And Tennessee had been graced with a comely form, 
her eyes were in themselves a. priceless legacy, and her 
lips a treasure. A little powder from the box pur- 
chased at the Blair City millinery store—purchased 
with considerable inward self-contempt and outward 
display of embarrassment—and some tastily-fashioned 
lawn dresses, mostly in the pale blue and white that 
suited her best, made of Tennessee a young woman 
of such magnetic strength that men turned and looked 
after her as she passed. The transformation caused 
Sam Singleton much uneasiness. If she got much 
finer, he thought, she’d be flying too high for him to 
reach. So he decided to urge the pending negotiations 
to a final conclusion. Tennessee had turned away from 
him impatiently and said: . 

“I wish’t you wouldn't keep a everlastin’ askin’ me 
to marry you, Sam. Kain’t you see how I’m tied down 
here at home?” 

John Andrews visited her often and sat with her of 
evenings on the front porch or walked with her along 
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the quiet roads, bordered now with plumes of golden- 
rod and stars of asters, blue and white. She was satis- 
fied. There was no one else to share his attention, and 
she felt that he would kiss her again sometime and ask 
her to go away with him and share his world. Two 
months after the departure of Eleanor Blair John and 
Tennessee stood again where the path turned in from 
the road between the gate-posts. There was a feeling 
of frost in the air and the rich, ripe scent of the falling 
leaves. They had talked little. For Tennessee it was 
enough that she was with him, her fancy free to weave 
its dreams. There was no question of inequality in her 
mind. The word was unbearable to those deep-chested 
men from whom Tennessee came. To them one man 
—or woman—so long as he was white, was as good as 
another until he proved himself worse. This social 
standard they handed down to their children. Edu- 
cation was a mere matter of inclination, choice, or en- 
vironment. Lack of letters did not imply a lack of 
manliness and virtue, no more than the possession of 
booklore was a warrant for either. According to 
Tennessee’s views she was as desirable as Eleanor 
Blair, and as worthy. A pilot’s son could be no better 
than a pilot’s daughter. It was the condensed reason- 
ing of generations of freemen. 

“Tennessee,” said John, breaking a long silence. 
“ I’m going to say good-by to you to-night for a long 
time, maybe. To-morrow I’m going away.” 

Tennessee’s heart sunk as if it would drag her to 
the ground, and she caught at the gate-post in front of 
her to steady her knees. 
“ Where ’r you a goin’ to?” she asked. 
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“To St. Louis. The general offices of the company 
have been established there, and as we have trains run- 
ning from St. Louis to Stanton the work of building 
the line can be directed from the offices up there.” 

“ Well, I reckon you won’t never come back here 
no more.” 

“ Y don't know, Tennessee.” 

“It ‘Il be kind 0’ lonesome around here when you're 
gone.” 

“Tt ll be lonesome up in St. Louis, too, Tennessee. 
I’m always lonesome in a big city.” - 

“ You won’t miss me much, though.” 

“Why Tennessee, what makes you say that?” 

“ Oh, ’cause I know you won't. You'll be a thinkin’ 
about somebody else that's purtier’n me, even if she 
did pass you in the road without speakin”.” 

“I shan't think about her at all—I don't think about 
her.” 

She leaned toward him eagerly. “Don't you?” she 


. asked. 


6“ No.” 

“I don’t reckon you like me very well any more, do 
your” 

“Yes, I do, Tennessee. I like you very much, and 
I’m very sorry to leave you. What makes you say I 
don’t like you?” 

She hung her head and kicked the gate-post like a 
schoolgirl. 

“Cause you don’t never—you don’t never———” 

“ Never what, Tennessee? ” | 

“You don’t never kiss me no more. Why don't 
you?” she asked quickly, looking up into his face. 
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“ T— well, I don’t think I have any right to.” 

“Do you think it ’d be wrong?” 

“Well, maybe it would, Tennessee.” 

“ Well, then, what did you do it fur that time?” she 
asked, with a show of bitter resentment. 

“I don't know, Tennessee. I’ve asked myself that 
same question. It was a fire that caught me. That's 
what it was, a fire.” i | 

She was silent a long time. When she spoke her 
voice was hard, as the voice of one who has waited 
long and has been denied. 

“ An’ I reckon now the faar’s gone out,” she said. 

He laughed uneasily. “ Yes,” he replied, “I guess 
it has. It’s better for us to have it out, don’t you think 
so, little girl?” 

“* T aint no little girl. But I reckon it is. You orto 
know better ’n me.” 

“I’m very sorry, Tennessee, if I hurt your feelings 
that time.” 

“You didn’t hurt my feelin’s—not then.” 

“ Well, or now, either.” 

“Oh, never mind about that. [ll git over it, I 
reckon.” 

“ You've been a good friend to me, Tennessee, and 
Pll always think of you with the most grateful feelings. 
I'll try and run down here in a month or so to see you. 
1'11 be awful lonesome for a sight of you before then.” 

“Will you? Will you come?” 

“ Sure as I live.’ 

“Tm glad you'll come agin.” 

“Thank you. Well, good-by.” 

He held out his hand and she met it with hers, warm, 
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limp, and spiritless. Her soul was on her lips, and if 
it had been day John Andrews probably would have lost 
his footing and stumbled into the fire again. As it 
was he pressed her hand and walked away. She did 
not say good-by. She had hoped he would kiss her 
when it came time to part, and the drying-up of that 
feeble spring made her heart numb. She stood and 
looked after him until the darkness blended his form 
into the roadside shadows, and until the sound of his 
footsteps came to her no more. 

“Yes, the faar’s gone out,” she said. “ But I’m as 
good as she is an’ got as good a right to want him. If 
I kain’t have him she kain’t. Nobody else but me can 
ever give him back to her. An’ I aint a-goin’ to. 
Maybe, when he comes back, the faar ’ll light up agin.” 
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CHAPTER XV 


SOFT SOAP AN” ’LASSES 


HE newspapers announced, early in May, the 
- completion of the St. Louis and Gulf Railway 


between St. Louis and New Orleans. The last 
spike had been driven with much ceremony somewhere 
near the northern boundary of Louisiana, and the gov- 
ernors of that State and of Arkansas had been present. 
The first through train from New Orleans, a special 
train conveying the presdient and directors of the 
road, would arrive in St. Louis on May 12, according 
to the arrangements of the railway officials. The Gov- 
ernor of Missouri and his staff would meet the train — 
at Freeport, a small river town one hundred miles below 
St. Louis, and return on it. St. Louis planned to make 
a holiday of it in some respects. The Board of Trade 
was to close and city offices to suspend business in the 
afternoon, while influential citizens and municipal offi- 
cers were to assemble and welcome the builders of a 
new connecting link with the South, one that would _ 
not freeze over in winter and silently sulk when needed 
most. 

“ A pack of fools,” said Captain Blair. “ What made 
St. Louis? The steamboat. Nothing else, and when 
the steamboat goes out of business St. Louis will fol- 
low. They’ll never be able to compete with steamers, 
these railroad sharks. What’s more, they don’t intend 
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to. All they want is the government land grants, 
grants of timber in Louisiana, of coal and zine in 
Arkansas, and of farm lands and mineral lands in Mis- 
souri.” 

“ But they’re running trains now,” said a friend who 
heard him. 

“Running? No, they're crawling. It ’ll take this 
one that they’re making so much fuss over here four 
days to come from New Orleans. I know when it left 
there. They’re afraid to run the damned thing at 
night, afraid it "ll go off the track.” 

Three days before the date set for the arrival of the 
first through train Captain Blair gave public expres- 
sion to his opinion of railroads, and the St. Louis and 
Gulf in particular, in the following handbill, thousands 
of copies of which, headed in tall, black letters, were 
spread through the streets of St. Louis: 


EXCURSION! 


FREEPORT AND RETURN $2. 


The Red Diamond Line Will Run Two Steamers from St. 
Louis to Freeport on Tuesday, May 12. 


A RAILROAD TRAIN 18 COMING ! 


This May Be Your Only Chance to See a Train that Has 
Come Overland from New Orleans. The Governor is Going. 

Boats Will Leave St. Lonis at Five o'clock A. M. and 
Arrive at Freeport at Noon. You Can See the Train Arrive 
There, Return to the Boats and Arrive in St Louis in Time 
to See It Come to Town. 


Music and Dancing On Both Boats. 
$2. Round Trip. $2. 
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When the train arrived in Freeport it was greeted 
by two thousand people, such people as commonly go on 
excursions, such people as gathered about Noah’s ark 
when he was driving the animals in, and such as find 
time always to run to a fire or stand about when the 
circus men begin to put up the tents. It was not a 
train to inspire confidence. It consisted of a bell-fun- 
neled, wood-burning locomotive, which leaked steam 
where the pistons entered the cylinders, and two yellow 
passenger cars. The journey from New Orleans had 
been a continual round of unfortunate delays, occa- 
sioned by minor accidents to track and machinery. The 
engine had broken down at Stanton and the old kettle 
that pulled the work train had been enlisted to finish 
the trip. The ignorant negroes and superstitious 
whites along the line in Arkansas and Louisiana, in 
the belief that had somehow spread among them that 
the railroad trains would speedily increase the infan- 
tile mortuary record, owing to the fact that a baby 
would die every time the whistle blew, placed heaps of 
brush, logs, and ties on the track and drove spikes and 
bolts into the joints of the rails. So numerous were 
these obstructions and so stealthily were they placed, in 
spite of the rigid patrol exercised by the trackmen, that 
the train had been unable to run at night until it entered 
Missouri. 

A brief stop was made at Freeport, where the gov- 
ernor went aboard, and, as the train departed with 
much hissing and wasting of steam, the crowd hooted 
and jeered. It was such a sorry-looking train to be 
so much talked of, and so much better ones were run- 
ning between St. Louis and Kansas City every day, 
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and they had expected a great deal more for the money. 
They had looked for something reflecting the stability 
and opulence of the Southern city, and not a little Jim 
Crow rattletrap that looked like a toy. Back to the 
boats they stampeded, anxious to see if Captain Blair 
would make good his advertised boast to beat the train 
to St. Louis. 

The governor told Captain Andrews of the excur- 
sion handbills. 

“Well, we'll show ’em,” Captain Andrews said. 
“ The boats can’t make it back under six hours at the 
best. We can easily make it in four.” 

It looked promising. The train was clicking off the 
rail lengths at twenty-five miles an hour, the speed 
being warranted by the finished condition of the track, 
over which trains had been running for half a year. 
the natives, who had talked for days of the train that 
was coming all the way from New Orleans, having read 
all about it in the St. Louis papers brought them by 
the little plug train which ran to Stanton, gathered 
their children in cabin dooryards and along the top 
rails of their cornfield fences and watched it until it 
passed beyond their sight with its noise and dust. 
Then they looked into each other’s faces, drew long 
breaths, and said: | 

“Gee! Didn’t she go!” 

Thirty miles north of Freeport the little engine 
popped around a curve and began climbing the longest 
and steepest grade in the road. For fifty yards she 
proceeded bravely with a slightly diminished rate of 
speed, and then she stood still, her driving wheels spin- 
ning around smoothly, as if she stood on ice. The 
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engineer shut her off, reversed her, backed her, gave 
her the sand, and started forward again. But he had 
given her the sand on every grade he had encountered 
that day, anxious to make a record with the president 
behind him, and one hundred feet from the place where 
she stalled the sand-box emptied its last grain upon the 
rails. Once more the driving wheels whirred and 
turned without making an inch of headway, and once 
more he shut off steam. The train began to back down 
the hill in answer to the strong arm of gravity, and the 
engineer whistled for brakes. When they had her an- 
chored all hands got off to look at the track. 

“ I didn’t expect to meet any trouble up here in civil- 
ized Missouri, governor,” said Captain Andrews. 

The rails were coated with an adhesive compound 
of brownish color which gave them a surface like 
oil. 

“ What in h— i is it?” Captain Andrews asked the 
engineer. 

The engineer rubbed his finger in it and sniffed it. 

“ Danged if I know,” he answered. “TI never got a 
hold of nothin’ like it before.” 

They walked up the track. For five hundred feet 
the rails were daubed with the mixture. The engineer 
went back to his cab and blew long, loud blasts with 
a sorrowful diminuendo on the whistle. Farmers liv- 
ing near by, followed by droves of tow-headed children, 
came in reply and stood looking on at a safe distance, 
filled with distrust of the hissing, steaming little engine. 
A few more venturesome edged gradually within 
twenty feet of the track and questioned the engineer, to 
be disdainfully ignored by him. Then they began to 
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chaff him, offering to get their mules and pull him 
up the hill. Finally the section-boss came with his 
men. 

“It’s dope,” said he, “ wagon dope.” 

“ Wagon dope y’r granny,” sniffed a Growacsbnnad 
lad who stood near. “ It’s soft soap and ‘lasses. Naul 
Howard he done it.” 

The section men put a thin coating of earth on top 
of the troublesome mixture and the train went on. As 
it struck the down-grade on the other side of the hill 
Captain Andrews looked at his watch. 

“We've lost two hours,” he said. 

The excursion boats reached St. Louis half an hour 
ahead of the train. 

At the banquet spread that night in the Planters’ 
Hotel by the citizens of St. Louis, Captain Andrews, 
president of the St. Louis and Gulf Railway, arose 
when called upon for a speech, and said: 

“ Gentlemen: We were delayed in reaching your city 
to-day by two famous and staple products of Missouri 
—-soft soap and ’lasses. But we shall profit by our mis- 
fortune as others before us have done. We learned 
during the two hours our engine dug its toenails into 
that mixture on the rails down the line, the value 
of soft soap and ’lasses as a lubricant. We shall put 
a liberal varnish of it on the skids we are going to 
place under our competitors soon.” That was all. 

It probably wasn’t very good business, and it was 
unquestionably bad taste, but when the president re- 
sumed his seat he was greeted with good-natured cheers 
and laughter, and the newspaper reporters wrote the : 
brief speech down. The papers said next morning that 
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‚it was one of Captain Andrews’ characteristic speeches. 
It was the first he ever made. 

Next morning Captain Andrews and his son John 
visited the water-front. Hundreds of thick-wheeled 
drays heaped with the merchandise the giant city of the 
West was sending out to the markets of the world, the 
peoples of the earth, swayed and clashed and wedged 
in eager fight for precedence on the stone-paved levee; 
thousands of people, gay in the colors of spring, com- 
ing and going, fetching and taking, met and mingled 
and passed beside the river’s brink. The two men 
stood beside the high wall of a great wholesale store 
and looked out over it. 

“ Same old river,” said the captain; “ same old sight. 
By cracky, it makes me homesick. It don’t look like 
it had changed a bit in five years.” 

John Andrews’ eyes were following the line of big 
steamers tied along the mile or more of water-front. 

“There are fifty-six of them loading and unload- 
ing,” said he. “It’s that way every day. It looks 
like a hopeless undertaking.” 

“What? You mean——” 

“I mean that skid business you spoke of last night. 
I’ve learned a good deal about steamboat traffic and the 
extent of it on the rivers of the West since I came here. 
Why, it amounts to one-fifth the commerce of the 
world.” 

“ Yes, I guess it does. I never took the trouble to 
figure it up. The bigger the better.” 

“ Look at all these big concerns crowded down here 
on the river. Half of them import stuff of all kinds, and 
all of them ship abroad. The steamboats are the links 
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between them and deep water. They have been made 
by the steamboats. I believe they’re going to be hard 
to win over. Sentiment’s on the side of the river.” 

“ Yes, it is, at present. But we’ll have our new roll- 
ing stock ready within a month. We can enter the 
field in earnest then, and we'll fetch "em. My boy, 
there’s a prize that you can prize the fist of sympathy 
open with. I found it out long ago. The name of that 
lever [he called it leever] is ‘advantage.’ Show anyone 
of these shippers where you can save him time and 
money on his shipments and he’s with you. Show ’em 
where you'll give ’em safe and rapid transportation at 
half the river rate and not one of ’em’s going to patron- 
ize the boats out of sympathy.” 

“ But you're not going to make such a cut as that?” 

“Yes, I am. I’m going to announce it in effect on 
the first day of June. We'll be ready to handle the 
business then.” 

“ The boats ‘Il meet it.” 

“ Yep. Then the fur *l begin to fly. This is a 
fight, and it’s going to be the all-firedest big one this 
part of the country ever saw. I knew that before I 
went into it, figured it all out at the start. There’s 
only one way for it to end. It may last years and it 
may not, but you’ll see the day when this levee ’ll be as 
bare of freight as the palm of your hand and not a boat 
in business between here and Memphis. I went into 
this looking for a fight, but I’m going to fight fair and 
square. It pays to be square even in a fight. I say 
if you tie a knot, tie a square one, it ’Il be the last part of 
the string to break.” 

“That sounds good, but it strikes me that you’ve re- 
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vised your creed since you gave me the instructions 
about the right-of-way down in the New Madrid 
country.” . 

Captain Andrews laughed and slapped his son’s 


shoulder. 
“There are exceptions, of course,” he answered. 


“ Even ministers of the gospel make exceptions in the 
application of the Golden Rule.” 
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CHAPTER XVI 
BLOOD FOR A BLOW 


APTAIN AMOS BLAIR withdrew his eyes 
( | from the long sheet of paper on the table before 

him and looked questioningly into the face of 
the man who had entered his private office a minute 
before. 

“ Well, Mr. Sparks, what is it?” he asked. 

“ There's no cargo for the John Owens, sir. What 
are we to do, discharge the crew and tie her up here 
or send her light to New Orleans?” 

“You’d better tie her up, Mr. Sparks. But explain 
to the men that it is only temporary, sir, temporary. 
Do you understand?” 

Sparks nodded assent and started toward the door. 
Captain Blair arose. 

“Mr. Sparks, please have this new tariff sheet 
printed and posted as quickly as possible and mail 
copies of it to our patrons,” said the captain, taking 
the paper from the table. “I want it to be given all 
the publicity possible, and I expect we’d better have it 
printed in the daily papers here, in Memphis, and New 
Orleans.” 

Sparks glanced at the new schedule and at once be- 
came deeply interested. He adjusted his spectacles, 
leaned forward and ran through it rapidly. 

“ Isn’t there—um—m—some—um—m—m—mistake 
about this, captain? You made——” 
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“I know, I know, Mr. Sparks. No mistake at all— 
it’s plain as day. We’ve got to make a new schedule 
to meet new conditions. That’s all.” 

“ But this is ruinous. We can’t handle freight for 
this price.” | 

“ I wouldn't have thought so three months ago, but 
the railroads are doing it, both of the through lines to 
New Orleans. Andrews and his pirates didn’t make 
any appreciable difference in the business, but since the 
line on the east side of the river has been finished we 
can feel it. The John Owens is idle here, and I’ve ad- 
vice from Peters at New Orleans that the Morning Star 
won’t find enough freight on her dock when she gets 
there to pay her fuel bill back to St. Louis. I didn’t 
think they’d ever be able to do this, and the question is 
now, will they be able to keep it up?” 

Sparks shook his head. 

“You don’t think so?” 

“I don’t know, sir.” 

“ Well, Sparks, competition’s always been sharp on 
the river; we’ve always had cutthroats in the business, 
but we've never had to fight land pirates before. 
They’ve knocked out four of the Mason line’s six, and 
two of ours are empty. Maybe this new tariff will 
bring a reaction. If it don’t we've got to buckle up our 
galluses and go after ’em harder. We can stand it a 
year or two, anyway, but God help the little fellows! .. 
They'll go to hell with the brakes set.” i 

Sparks put his hand on the door-knob. “ How long 
have we been going it together, Sparks?” Captain 
Blair asked. 

“ Thirty-five years, sir.” 
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“ That's a long stretch, Sparks.” 

“Yes,” said Sparks wearily. “It is a long stretch, 
a damned long stretch.” 

“ But we're not going to let *em beat us out at the 
finish, hey, old chap? ” 

“ Well, I hope not, captain.” Sparks went out. 

“ There's about as much comfort in Sparks as there 
is in a sack of beans,” said the captain, “and about as 
much fire in him as there is in a nail. If you hit a nail 
wrong it will give out a spark, but if you'd hit Sparks 
he'd crumble.” 

Sparks looked dry enough to crumble. His face, 
ornamented with a dusty mustache, was yellow and 
seamed, and his eyes were dull behind his steel-rimmed 
glasses. His raiment added to the drubbed-out ap- 
pearance of his face, being rusty and baggy, and his 
thick hair, falling in a whisp across his forehead, was 
almost white. For thirty-five years Sparks had been a 
useful man in his place, and his employer had been 
careful to keep him in it by stinting his compensation 
so as to make it impossible for him to arise beyond it. 
In the free arena of the world, pitted equally against 
others of his kind, Sparks might have won riches and 
eminence. But at the beginning a man who had the 
reins saw that he was a good man in his place. And 


to the employer it is the place first, the man in God's 


own time, to serve until worn to a thread. The fire 
that Captain Blair could not strike ın Sparks’ heart had 
gone, through all the slow years of toil, to separate the 
dross from the gold that poured into the bags of the 
Red Diamond Company. 

When Sparks left the office Captain Blair took the 
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silk hat that he had worn daily since the close of the 
war, from the hook consecrated to its use, and went 
into the street. Schilling & Company, the great coffee 
importers, had withdrawn their patronage, attracted by 
the better rate offered by the railroads. Only the day 
before Captain Blair had written old Adolphus Schil- 
ling, head of the concern, offering to make liberal con- 
cessions in order to get back the business. It occurred . 
to him, however, that a visit would not be out of place, 
especially when he could lay before the shrewd old 
wolf definite figures. As he walked toward the big 
storehouse of Schilling & Company Captain Blair re- 
flected bitterly upon the changed conditions. 

“ Here I am, like a cringing, fawning hound,” he 
said, “ going to ask a man who formerly hopped at the 
end of my string for his business. A year ago this 
sort of an errand would have made me sick with dis- 
gust. I’ve never seen the time before that Sparks or 
some whipper-snapper of a clerk under him couldn’t 
bring ’em around. But this is a different sort of com- 
petition. The other was legitimate, and a man could 
judge how far it was likely to go. But this—well, here 
I am going to old Adolph Schilling, a man who’s come 
to me time and again with his hat in his hand, to ask 
‚him to let me have the honor of carrying his coffee- 
bags at a rate that means positive loss.” 

“ Mr. Schilling has gone to your office,” said the clerk 
of whom Captain Blair made inquiry. He hastened 
back. As he approached the levee he saw Captain An- 
drews, his arm linked through that of the coffee mer- 
chant, engaged in earnest conversation with the man 
he sought and drawing him away from the entrance to 
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the Red Diamond offices. Captain Blair paused a mo- 
ment, gathering his eyebrows into a frown, then strode 
after them. Ignoring totally the presence of Captain 
Andrews, but white with the hot anger within, Captain 
Blair said: 

“T ve been up to your office, Mr. Schilling, and they 
told me there that you’d come down to see me. Will 
you step back with me?” 

Captain Andrews stepped away a pace and stood tap- 
ping the toe of his boot with the light cane he carried, 
looking down at the cobble pavement of the levee. 
Schilling looked from one to the other. 

“ Well, I did come down to see you, but I met Cap- 
tain Andrews and—what’s the matter with you two, 
anyhow? Can’t you be business rivals without being 
personal enemies? Why, you don’t even speak to each 
other.” ° 

Captain Blair, disdaining the friendly overtures of 
his former patron, proceeded with his conversation as 
if nothing had interposed. 

“We've announced a new tariff rate to-day, Mr. 
Schilling, one that I’m certain will interest you. If 
you'll step into my office I’ll be pleased to go into 
details.” 

“ Oh, come on, come on,” said the white-haired old 
merchant, “shake hands and put this hard feeling 
aside. I don't like to see this. I’ve known you both 
too long to stand by and see this.” 

“Tm willing,” said Captain Andrews. “If Captain 
Blair will put away the enmity of the past few years 
nothing will please me more than to meet him halfway. 
Here's my hand on it, old comrade.” Captain Andrews 
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looked up quickly, as he spoke, with a husky earnest- 
ness in his voice, and held out his hand. Captain Blair 
moved back and drew his stooped shoulders up, his 
thin hands clenched and twitching at his sides. 

“ There, sir, is my answer to it,” said he, leaning 
forward suddenly and spitting upon the proffered 
palm. 

Captain Andrews recoiled before the insult, then 
raised his cane and, with the strength of a strong man 
drunk with passion, struck the quivering, bloodless 
face before him. The blow made the old man reel, and 
he threw his hands over the livid mark that sprang 
like a brand across his cheek. Shaking his head as one 
bound and powerless to retaliate, and pressing his 
hands to the wound from which the blood trickled, he 
said: 

“TIl pay you for this—you—you buzzard!” 

Schilling took the old man by the arm and led him 
away. An hour later he carried a challenge io Cap- 
tain Andrews from Captain Blair. 
| “ Pistols,” said Captain Andrews, tearing the note to 

bits and letting the pieces sift to the floor through his 
fingers. “ Greenup will arrange details with you.” 

Greenup came in shortly afterward. “We've fixed 
it for five o’clock on the island,” he said. “Be ready 
to leave here at four.” | 

“ All right,” Captain Andrews replied, turning again 
to the pile of papers on his desk. 

Bloody Island, a wooded and almost uninhabited 
place, had gained its name by having been the meeting- 
place of men who craved each other’s lives for more 
than half a century. It blocked the channel of the 
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Mississippi a little below St. Louis, and its few in- 
habitarts were men who had kicked over the traces of 
the law. In the days when flatboats drifted down from 
Pittsburg, long before the first steamboat parted the 
Mississippi’s waters, the island had been a resort for 
river pirates. It was a place of tragedies. 

Captain Andrews, his second and surgeon, found the 
opposing party on the ground when they arrived at a 
quarter to five. The agreed distance was fifty feet and 
the seconds measured it off while Captain Blair talked 
excitedly with his surgeon, emphasizing his remarks 
with many gesticulations. Captain Andrews removed 
his coat, folded it neatly, and placed it at the foot of a 
sapling. He said nothing, but his face was white and 
drawn into lines that had never been seen on it before. 
After measuring the space a second time Greenup came 
back. 

“Take your place, captain,” he said. “ You are 
both to fire when Schilling says ‘ fire,’ and are to keep 
on shooting until one is down.” 

When Andrews stepped forward to the stake 
Greenup had driven to mark his station, he measured 
the distance between himself and foe as a poor swimmer 
scans a turbulent stream which duty prompts him to 
attempt and which doubt magnifies into a hopeless swirl 
of terror. There was a fullness in his throat and a 
mistiness before his eyes, and he saw Blair as at a dis- 
tance. He appeared cruelly determined and earnest 
as he stood with his back turned partly toward his an- 
tagonist, pistol in hand. Before he faced Andrews he 
solemnly shook hands with Schilling and then the 
seconds and surgeons withdrew to a common point. 
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The antagonists stood under a large cottonwood tree, 
beneath which a score or more of duels had been 
fought in the forty years preceding. It was on that 
spot that the great Benton fought two duels, killing 
his enemy in the second. The ground, as if enriched 
by the good blood that had been poured out upon it, 
supported an evil growth of nettles and rank weeds 
which reached to the duellists’ hips. It was a depress- 
ing spot, unromantic and drear, a place where one 
would expect to find venomous serpents and disjointed 
skeletons under the mold and green. Schilling stepped 
forward. 

“ Now, gentlemen, ready, if you please,” he cried. 

Blair wheeled quickly. “ You understand the ar- 
rangement, gentlemen,’ Schilling continued. “ You 
are to shoot when I order ‘ fire’ and keep on firing till 
one is down.” The antagonists nodded. Schilling 
raised his hand, slowly, slowly, as one lifting a delicate 
draught in a fragile vessel to his lips, stayed it sharply 
when on a level with his chin, and shouted “ Fire!” 

Almost together the pistols broke the close stillness 
of the island woods. Captain Andrews dropped his 
weapon, clasped his left shoulder with his pistol hand, 
spun round and round and dropped to his knees in the 
thick weeds. The surgeon and Greenup ran to him 
and Captain Blair opened the leather-bound box which 
stood on a stump near at hand and put away his pistol. 

“Its only a flesh wound,” said the surgeon, after 
he had cut away the clothing and examined Captain 
Andrews’ burt. “It won’t amount to much.” He 
began bandaging it, and Blair, his surgeon, and second 
disappeared in the woods toward the shore. 
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“Did I hit him, Greenup?” asked Andrews 
anxiously. | 

“ No, captain.” 

“ Well, I’m damned sorry. I didn’t expect to some- 
how, though. It’s like shooting at a wire.” 
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CROWD hung to the side of the Belle Ander- 
A son where she floated at her dock, fires out and 
empty of freight. They were not such people 
as go upon voyages, but the drift, mainly, that lodged 
and eddied around the water-front. Old men with bony 
hands, showing blue and knotted veins, clasped over 
walking-sticks; vendors of fruit who carried their 
stocks in baskets; laborers in their working clothes 
knocking about looking for an odd job, and boys who 
gathered wood and stray vegetables from the wharves. 
Two men in black coats stood on the vessel’s boiler 
deck, facing the gathering. An anxious-appearing old 
fellow with two thick tufts of beard beneath his tem- 
ples walked nervously back and forth along a little 
strip of levee left open to him by those who stood 
behind. — 

Captain Blair, from his office door, saw one of the 
men on the boiler deck draw a paper from his pocket, 
unfold it, and begin to read. The crowd shifted a little 
nearer. The man with the paper advanced to the rail 
and appeared to be making an address. Presently the 
old gentleman in the front of the crowd went aboard, 
the man with the paper folded it up and handed it to 
him and, with his companion, went ashore. People 
passing on business errands stoodamoment. “ They’re 
selling another steamboat,” they said, and went on. 
209 
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Sparks left the crowd, which began to fall apart as 
aimlessly as it had collected, and went to the office. 

“ Any bidders, Mr. Sparks?” asked Captain Blair. 
Sparks shook his head. 

“ Knocked down to Metcalf, was she?” 

“Ves, sir.” 

“Now look at that! A vessel worth forty-five thou- 
sand dollars of any man's money gone to satisfy a loan 
of fifteen thousand. Why, by God, she's worth that 
for kindling wood! It looks, Sparks, like we were 
pretty near the end of the rope.” 

Sparks said nothing. He took off his coat and sat 
down at his desk in the office, now almost deserted. 
One by one he had dismissed the clerks as business 
grew slacker and slacker. As Captain Blair left him 
and went into his private room he summoned a light- 
haired young man who was bravely making a show of 
being busy over a few bills of lading and a day-book. 
Sparks removed his glasses and wiped his eyes. 

“Mr. Crowder,” said he, “ Pl! have to let you go 
Saturday evening.” Mr. Crowder colored a little and 
bowed. 

“ You can see the hand-writing on the wall, my boy, 
just as plainly as I can. You’ll all go in the course of 
a few months. 1 wish 1 had the faith of the old man 
—I wish I could believe it's going to come our way 
again—but I haven't. No, the bookkeeper ’ll go one 
of these days, and I’ll do his work, too. Then, when 
there are no more accounts to keep I'll go too. I don't 
care how soon it comes. [I'll get that vacation then 
that I’ve been laying off to take for the past twenty- 
seven years. | 
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“Go to the railroad, Crowder, that’s the place for 
you. The railroad’s drawing all the brains and money 
into it. If I wasn’t so old I'd go to the railroad and 
start it all over. But I’m down. I’m out of date, like 
the boats. When they go I go, the old man and 
me.” | 

Captain Blair walked slowly up and down the length 
Of his office. “ There were but seven boats tied up at 
the levee this morning,” said he. “Seven! I never 
thought I’d live to see this day.” 

Within a few months the railroads had taken almost 
entire possession of the freight situation. When the 
Red Diamond Company met the cut in freight rates, to 
be followed by all the rest, the St. Louis and Gulf Rail- 
road had at once cut its original schedule down one- 
half. In the fight the St. Louis and Gulf was the leader. 
The other road, which had been finished some months 
after Andrews’ line, waited always for it to make the 
plunge. Andrews, therefore, was considered by all 
concerned the arch conspirator. 

The railroads had not made much effort to get 
the passenger business, Their lines were not in 
condition to warrant advertising ease and luxury 
. in travel, such as the steamboats could afford. 
But the passenger traffic was about all the rail- 
roads had left their stately competitors. Steamboat- 
ing had never recovered from the setback it re- 
ceived during the Civil War, and many of the boats 
at the best were earning only enough to pay the interest 
on the mortgages covering them. When business grew 
slack on account of railroad competition, foreclosures 
were the speedy result. The mortgagees, for the 
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greater part people who knew nothing about boats, 
generally tied them up to await the coming of better 
times. 

The general belief was that the popularity of the 
_ railroads was destined to be transitory, that it would 
be measured by their ability to maintain the ridicu- 
lously low freight rates. But while people set, with 
wise exactness, a time for the railroads to become un- 
used, rusty, and weed-grown, they overlooked the fact 
that they had been builded largely by those upon 
whom they depended for support. They forgot that 
counties had voted bonds for their construction, and 
that towns and cities had paid rich sums to induce 
them to build through their confines. With the rail- 
roads it was not a matter of making money from the 
beginning. Their struggle was educational, for the 
purpose of teaching the people that future development 
depended upon them. 

“They haven’t got a drove of bacon-eating niggers 
on every train, that’s why they’re able to do it,” Cap- 
tain Blair said. 

The Red Diamond Line had lost two boats by fore- 
closure and its remaining four were heavily mort- 
gaged. 

Steamboating was a business of great and rapid 
profits and tremendous expenses. A few months of 
inactivity wasted the profits of years. Blair saw 
that the freight-carrying business was at least tempo- 
rarily out of their hands. But he could not be con- 
vinced that it was more than a temporary swerving 
of the stream. Railroads, he said, were not rational. 
His chances of future profit, the near future, he 
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reasoned, were dependent upon getting the United 
States mail contract again, and of retaining nn 
of enough boats to carry it out. 

The St. Louis and Gulf Railway promised to be the 
only competitor for the contract, which would be let 
in a month. Both sides had political influences at 
work in Washington. Even then Captain Blair was 
expecting a visit from a certain Congressman who, for 
a consideration, had rendered good service in the past. 
It was near noon when he came, with mysterious pom- 
posity, and nodded with generous condescension at 
Sparks as he went in. 

“Well?” said Captain Blair, wheeling i in his chair 
and interrogating him brusquely as he would a paid 
servant in any other capacity. 

The statesman seated himself leisurely, and placed 
his hat on the table. “ I hear the Belle Anderson went 
under the hammer this morning,” he said. “Too bad, 
too bad. She was a fine boat. I’ve had many a good 
dinner aboard of her.” 

“Oh, damn the Belle Anderson, sir! I’ve stood 
heavier losses than that and expect to stand them 
again. What I want to know is, how are things in 
Washington?” 

The Congressman, a copper-bottomed fellow, with 
no more sensibility or fineness than the average pro- 
fessional politician, frowned. 

“You’ve got to face a stronger game this time, 
Blair, than you ever did before.” 

“ Well?” 

“ Andrews is decidedly strong.” 

“] suppose this means, sir, that you want more 
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money. Well, you can squeal for it till you’re black in 
the face. You'll not get it.” 

“ Hold on, Blair, hold on. Play fair now, play fair. 
I haven’t asked you for anything, have 1?” 

“Go on, go on.” 

“ Andrews, as I said, is strong. He’s filed maps of 
his road, showing how he reaches by either his main 
line, or a branch, every town of any consequence on the 
river and off, between St. Louis and New Orleans, on 
the west shore. He’s got a strong combination pulling 
for him, too. The department don’t doubt his ability 
to carry out the contract, but it does doubt the ability 
of his trains to make as good all-around time, up and 
down, and all considered, as the boats. You’ve got 
your record on file, three days and eighteen hours from 
New Orleans to St. Louis. When the question was 
put to Andrews if he could beat it, summer and winter, 
he confessed that he’d never established a record. ‘PH 
do it, though, he says, ‘and you can strike an aver- 
age.’ He's going to run a special from New Orleans 
next Thursday which he claims will cut at least twelve, 
and maybe twenty-four hours off your time. 

“I advise you to send your fastest boat down the 
river, and run against him for a new record. I have no 
confidence in his boast that he’ll lower your record, no 
confidence whatever. But it wouldn’t hurt you at 
Washington any, I can tell you, to cut it down an hour 
or two.” 

“ TIl cut it six hours, or blow up the Magnolia trying. 
There’s no railroad train on earth can make it in three 
days and twelve hours.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
MAN AGAINST MAN 


PTAIN BLAIR, when he made the declaration 
{ to his legislative hireling that no railroad train 

could cover the distance from New Orleans to 
St. Louis in the time he proposed to do it with the 
Magnolia, did not take into account two important 
things: One was that the railroad, while practically 
following the river, was four hundred miles the 
shorter ; the other that the St. Louis and Gulf had not 
been standing still in the matter of equipment. 

It was possible to travel from New Orleans to St. 
Louis over the line, and keep the Mississippi in sight 
the greater part of the journey, but instead of following 
the river in all its windings, the railroad cut across 
its.curves, and at times struck inland miles away from 
the great waterway. When one had about dismissed 
the thought of the river from his mind, the road, in its 
mile-saving course, would come suddenly out from 
among the hills and pattern its way after its rival again. 

Freight trains and steamers on the downward trip 
frequently kept pretty well abreast the entire journey. 
Grades and delays would generally hold the trains 
back long enough to offset the fruitless hours spent 
by the boats doubling and worming along the weari- 
some river. Twenty miles an hour was excellent time 
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for a freight train. The boats ordinarily made twenty- 
five down-stream. 

Captain Blair talked much of the race against the 
Magnolia’s excellent record he proposed to run before 
he set sail fronı St. Louis to personally superintend 
the event. He announced that the boat would leave 
her dock at the same hour the St. Louis and Gulf Rail- 
road had set for the departure of its “ experimental ” 
train. Several hundred interested people from St. 
Louis engaged round-trip passage on the Magnolia 
and sailed from St. Louis with Captain Blair. Scores 
of pilots and captains out of employment, who recog- 
nized the coming test of speed as the final struggle 
which would decide the future of steamboats on the 
Mississippi, were at the levee to grip his hand and 
wish him well on the morning the Magnolia left for 
New Orleans. 

It was a far different train from the one that had set 
out from New Orleans with so much boasting and noise 
a few months before, that backed into the railway sta- 
tion to take the president of the road, his son, and other 
officials aboard, on the morning the struggle for the 
United States mail contract began. The St. Louis and 
Gulf was preparing to establish through passenger 
service between the two cities at its terminal points. 
Engines with driving-wheels as high as a man had 
been constructed for the road in Eastern shops, and 
passenger coaches that gave back one’s reflection like a 
mirror from their varnished sides stood ready to 
measure off the miles when their time should come. 

The train that was to compete against the Magnolia 
was composed of a baggage car, a sleeper, and the 
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president’s private car, which was attached to the end 
of the train, and which was provided with large win- 
dows, affording those within an unobstructed view of 
the landscape, and those without a glimpse of its splen- 
did furnishings. The engine which was to haul it 
the first stage of the journey was a glittering thing of 
burnished brass and polished steel. Captain Andrews 
had five more like it stationed at equal distances along 
the line for relief. It was his intention to make a run 
that would set a new standard of speed for the rail- 
roads of the West. 

The contestants got away together, but the railroad 
held a direct course toward the north for many miles, 
leaving the river to the eastward, so it was impossible 
for either to mark the other’s progress. Toward even- 
ing the train, with a fresh engine drawing it, sighted 
the river. Captain Andrews, from the rear platform 
of his car, studied it anxiously through strong glasses. 
There was no smoke in sight, neither up nor down the 
river. 

“ There's not one chance in a thousand that she 
could ever have made it to this point,” said he, “ and 
I’m glad we don’t have to go it alongside of her here. 
For the next fifty miles she’d have the advantage. 
Our weak spot is ahead, and it ’ll take us a good five 
hours to make the fifty miles that *11 put us beyond 
these swamps.” 

The road at that point was builded upon trestles, 
largely, and was a shaky skeleton work of piling, driven 
to no great depth into the ooze and water. There was 
mile upon mile of that kind of road, connected here 
and there by a bit of solid ground, and it was so un- 
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stable that the vibration of rapid running across it 
would have shaken it to pieces. Long before the train 
had passed over the weak spot, Captain Andrews and 
all on board not directly responsible for the running 
of it, were asleep. In the morning, when Captain 
Andrews drew aside the curtain of his window and 
looked out, he uttered an impatient exclamation and 
began dressing hurriedly. He found the conductor, 
red-eyed from a sleepless night, figuring on the back 
of a time table. 

“What's the reason we're no farther along than 
this?” Captain Andrews asked. 

“ Struck a heavy storm of rain and wind after mid- 
night, and the engineer couldn’t see the rails at times, 
it came so hard. We lost fully four hours.” 

“ Which way did the storm come from?” 

“From the south.” 

“ Seems to me I do remember something of hearing 
rain last night. Well, the wind would boost old Blair 
along some, I reckon. Do you think we can make up 
the lost time?” 

“Yes, if we can stay on the.track.” 

As Captain Andrews sat at breakfast, discussing the 
ill wind that had been as steam to Captain Blair and 
the Magnolia, the train swung around a curve and 
struck a long, picturesque stretch of track with culti- 
vated fields on one hand and the sun-gladdened Miss- 
issippi on the other. The wound Captain Blair had 
given him on Bloody Island had been slow in healing, 
and that, with the increasing weight of business, had 
cut into his store of flesh and made furrows in his 
face. He also displayed at times a nervousness entirely 
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foreign to his disposition which caused his enemies 
to say that his head was not heavy enough for the 
cares he had assumed. 

“ If they don’t make up the time they lost last night 
by six o’clock to-day I’ll discharge the whole gang of 
’em,” said he testily, the martinet of the pilot-house 
cropping out to mark him for what he was in his new 
walk, as alluvium on a mountain-top often speaks of 
its lowly origin. The negro waiter came in and began 
spreading the captain’s breakfast. In his obsequious 
desire to please he smoothed the cloth and arranged 
the glasses with bustling nicety. Captain Andrews 
leaned back and looked at him with disfavor. 

“Oh, hurry up, you damned nigger,” said he. 
“You're as slow as the rest of ’em. You ought to be 
back in the cotton fields where you belong, and where 
God intended you to be.” 

“ There's a steamer up the river some miles,” said 
John Andrews, leaning forward and looking through 
the window, “ but, of course, it couldn’t be the Mag- 
nolsa.” 

Captain Andrews leveled his glasses at her. Nothing . 
was visible but the tops of her stacks, owing to the in- 
tervening growth of willows and shore timber. 

“ It's a big boat,” said he, “ but she's too far away 
to make much out of, fully ten miles, anyhow.” He 
moved nearer the window and kept the glasses on the 
two black lines she made on the horizon. A turn in 
the track gave them a view of an unusually long 
sweep of straight river. At the farther end of the 
glittering highway a steamer, merely a dot to all save 
Captain Andrews, was holding her course toward the 
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north. Captain Andrews studied her for a moment, 
then turned from the window, his face colorless and 
his hands so nerveless that the glasses slipped from his 
grasp and fell to the floor. 

“It is the Magnolia, I tell you,” he declared, with 
the air of one whose word had been questioned, “ but 
how in the hell did she get there—how did she get 
there, I say!” 

No one attempted to answer him, but all crowded 
to the windows and looked up the river. They caught 
but a glimpse of the distant boat, for the trend of the 
railway whirled them into a forest which hid even 
the smoke from her stacks. 

“If she’s only ten miles ahead we should be able to 
pass her in two hours,” said an official. 

“Yes, and we've got to do it,” Captain Andrews 
replied. “The track parallels the river here for a hun- 
dred miles or more, and it’s as good a piece of road 
as we've got. We ought to make thirty miles an hour 
over it, and the boat can’t make more than seventeen.” 

The conductor was summoned. “ When do we stop 
again?” Captain Andrews asked. 

“Six miles ahead, for water.” 

“Where do we change engines?” 

“ At Stanton, one o’clock.” 

“When we stop, John, you go to the engine and 
ride beside the engineer. See that he crowds her, don’t 
let him hang back for fear of his neck, but make him 
shove her ahead for all she’s worth.” 

The Magnolia, her smokestacks venting great clouds, 
was making better time than Captain Andrews con- 
sidered possible. Her frightful throbbing and trem- 
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bling as the overworked engines drove her ahead four 
miles an hour faster than she had ever gone before, 
terrified the passengers. Captain Blair, it was said, 
had ordered the safety valves on the boilers tied down, 
so as to not waste a pound of steam. Disaster appeared 
to be brooding above the vessel, and the numbing fear 
of death—death in the terrible guises it assumed in 
tragedies of the river—stilled the merriment and light- 
hearted flow of talk commonly characteristic of a 
pleasant voyage. Men watched objects on the shore 
glide past at a rapidity almost beyond belief, and 
talked earnestly of the peril the master of the boat was 
threatening them with for the sake of winning a con- 
- test in which, they concluded, they had no interest 
whatever. A committee was appointed to wait on the 
captain and protest. 

“Captain Blair is in command of the vessel,” said 
that officer. They went to him where he stood on the 
texas, glasses in hand. | 

“] am responsible for your lives and your safety 
to the United States Government, which has considered 
me competent to conduct a steam vessel,” Captain 
Blair said coldly. “I wish to further inform you that 
I am running this boat.” 

He applied the glasses to his eyes and fell to watch- 
ing the dark object on the shore some miles down the 
river, an object that emitted smoke and drew nearer 
and nearer as the minutes passed. 

John Andrews clung to the swaying engine as it 
rattled across a broad peninsula formed by a bend in 
the river, and gazed with admiration upon the Mag- 
nolia, not more than a mile distant, and still in the lead, 
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as she churned the river into foam and sent great waves 
surging against the nearer shore. 

“I never saw such runnin’,” said the engineer, who 
had been a steamboat man. “They'll blow her up, 
sure. She must be knockin’ off twenty mile or more 
an hour.” 

When the train finished its cut across the neck of 
land and again reached the river, the boat was but a 
few hundred yards ahead, standing well out into the 
stream. The passengers packed her decks and watched 
the struggle silently. The engineer on the train 
sounded a friendly signal on his whistle, but no reply 
came from the boat. There was no steam to waste. 
John lifted the marine glasses, suspended by a strap 
about his néck, to his eyes. The boat was not more 
than a quarter of a mile away, and the strong glasses 
brought her to his finger tips. On the boiler deck he 
saw the negro stokers, naked to their waists and 
glistening with sweat, passing coal and wood into the 
furnaces in a continuous stream. One relay labored 
while their comrades rested, pouring ice-water on their 
thick wrists and sousing their woolly heads in buckets. 
On the two decks above anxious-faced people stood, 
apparently saying little. Officers of the boat passed 
among them, evidently requesting them to distribute 
themselves more equally, as they immediately began 
moving toward the opposite side of the vessel. John 
looked among the crowds for Captain Blair’s tall figure, 
but did not see him. He swept the hurricane deck, the 
texas, and fastened his gaze on the pilot-house. As 
he did so one hand went to the rim of his hat and 
the next moment his hair was flying in the wind about 
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his eyes. Beside the pilot, binocular to her eyes, stood 
Eleanor Blair, just as he had carried her image in his 
lonely heart for many weary months. 

She was watching the train, and did not see him for 
several minutes, and he, eager to quench in that little 
space the thirst that had sered his soul so long, the 
thirst for a glance of her face, hung upon the sight of 
her as a dying man puts away the world and his pain 
and fastens his eyes upon the cross. Foot by foot the 
train gained upon the Magnolia, As the engine was 
almost even with her prow, Eleanor Blair directed her 
glasses upon it. When she saw John standing there 
she turned her back toward him and moved nearer the 
pilot. The bruised plant of hope that had unreason- 
ingly lifted its timid head, sank again with him. 

The engine rocked and jolted in a disconcerting way 
as it passed over the uneven roadbed, but the engineer 
saw with satisfaction that he could easily leave the boat 
behind. John, clinging like a toddling child to the 
framework of the cab, shouted in the engineer’s ear: 

“We'll have a smash-up if we keep on like this. 
Shut her down a few notches.” 

The engineer leaned toward him. “I didn’t get 
that,” he said. 

“T said shut her down. If you don't we'll go into 
the ditch.” | 

With no effort to conceal his contempt for what he 
supposed to be the young. man’s faint-heartedness, the 
engineer shut off steam. 

“We’d a beat her clean out of her hide if we’d a 
went on,” said he. 

“ Well, we can make up this time when we get on 
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better track. If my father places more value on a 
victory over a steamboat than he does on his life it 
doesn’t follow that I share his opinion. Let the boat 
go. We can beat her to St. Louis by several hours if 
we don’t make any better speed than she does. We've . 
got a fairly good road from this point on, and we’ve 
got the advantage of nearly two hundred miles in dis- 
tance.” 

The train had slowed down and was running. by 
momentum at probably twelve miles an hour. “Give 
her steam enough to hold her at this speed till we make © 
the next stop,” John ordered, again looking at the 4 
Magnoha's pilot-house with his glasses. e 

“We got to take water at the tank ahead,” the en- 
gineer said. “Gee, old Blair ’ll crow when he sees 
her a-walkin’ away from us. Let me have your glasses 
a minute, will you—I want to see if I can see the old 
spider.” John handed them to him. After a moment 
he gave them back with an insolent chuckle. “ Don’t 
want to run ahead of ladies, hey? Reckon you think 
it haint p'lite.” 

John flushed angrily. “ Mind your own business,” 
he said. 

The train stopped at the water-tank a few minutes — 
later. It had scarcely come to a stand when Captain 
Andrews puffed up to the engine. 

“What do you mean by running at this hand-car 
speed?” he asked. 

“ Orders,” the engineer answered. 

“Orders? Td like to know who in the devil gave 
you orders to let that boat leave us like she's doing.” 

“TI gave the order to slow down,” said John. “I 
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did it because I believed the speed we were maintain- 
- ing was dangerous.” 

- The engineer laughed. “You didn’t come to think 
of it till you saw old Blair’s gal up in the DUDE HOURS, 
though.” 

Captain Andrews arraigned his son in one wither- 
- ing glance, raised his glasses, and looked at the boat, 
now nearly a mile ahead and stretching the distance 
rapidly. 

“By God, sir, you did it! You, my son, would dis- 
grace and humiliate me before the world for the sake 
of the feelings of that maypole. This is no place for 
your damned parlor sentiment, sir, this isn’t a woman’s 
race. It’s man against man, and by God you’re not a 
man. You’re not man enough to take the reins out of 
my hands,” he shouted, his face congested with the 
sluggish blood his anger forced into it, “and there 
isn’t room for you and me on this train. You or I 
must get off of it. Which is it going to be?” 

The engineer had his hand on the throttle, and the 
fireman had climbed down into the cab and was ring- 
ing the bell. John held out his hands with a mute 
gesture of appeal, and his father climbed upon the en- 
. gine. A few moments later the last car passed him as 
he stood beside the track, his eyes yearning after the 
vessel that carried her who, though lost and separated 
from him, was more to him than father or Se or 
consequence and honor. 

Eleanor Blair had seen the little area beside the 
engine and understood. When she saw the train depart 
from the lonely station and leave him standing there, a 
sob sprang into her throat, and a feeling of great joy 
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such as swept the chords of her soul the night he told 
he loved her, came to her like a sweet scent out of a 
summer night. 


Dawn was coming like a dim lamp into the east. 
The Magnolia’s pilot could see the lights of St. Louis, 
and here and there could pick out one, or a cluster, 
marking some familiar tower or building. Captain 
Blair, worn out by more than forty hours’ constant 
effort to drive the boat ahead of her previous record, 
satisfied at last that she would succeed, had fallen asleep 
as he sat at his desk in the office forward. The relay 
of stokers off duty was scattered in heaving, snoring 
heaps well out of the track of their comrades’ fevered 
toil on the boiler deck. The passengers, save a few 
nervous ones who kept lights burning in their state- 
rooms, had yielded fear to sleep, and the boat was 
silent, but for her own panting and rumbling. Her 
flues, around which the water hissed and bubbled, were 
red-hot, and threatening tongues of flame leaped at 
times from the tops of her smokestacks, illumining the 
heavy clouds of smoke she threw behind her. 

A negro fireman asleep with his face to the sky and 
his naked back pressing the boards of the deck in the 
after part of the boat, moved in his sleep and cursed 
the heat. Presently he sat up quickly, sniffed the air 
and shouted “ Fire!” His companions sprang to their 
feet, dull with slumber, and ran out the fire-hose. From 
an open hatch leading into the shallow hold smoke was 
issuing in a whitish stream. 

Someone among the wakeful passengers heard the 
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negro% cry, the most terrifying that ever fell on human 
ears, took it up and screamed it until the woods on the 
shore babbled it and gave it back in ghostly echoes. 
A woman, holding a sleeping baby in her arms, ran 
wildly toward the prow, her white gown fluttering and 
her hair tumbling about her face, sounding the alarm 
in awful shrillness. Captain Blair caught it from her 
lips as he started from his chair. 

“ Fire!” he called, standing as one stricken with an 
icy paralysis. “ Fire—she’s burning up! Fire, fire, 
fire!” Then, fully awakened by his own voice, he 
hastened to the deck below. The negroes, under the 
direction of the vessel’s captain, were pouring water 
blindly down the open hatchway. The deck beneath 
their feet was cracking and its seams were opening, 
and the air was heavy with the smell of rosin and dry 
pine. Captain Blair ordered them to close the hatch. 

“Now, give her water on the deck,” he commanded, 
“and stay by her till your skin begins to peel.” 

Up the stairway he leaped, throwing men and women 
out of his way. As he set foot on the steep flight of 
steps leading to the hurricane deck a woman fell on her 
knees and clasped her bare arms about his legs. 

“For God’s sake, captain,” she sobbed, “ put in to 
the bank. My husband’s lame, unable to leave the 
stateroom, and *ll be roasted alive!” 

He unlocked her fingers without a word in reply 
and went on. The woman reeled and fell forward on 
her face. Captain Blair burst into the pilot-house gasp- 
ing for breath. 

“How far are we from the levee?” he asked the 
pilot. | 
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“ About three miles.” 

“Well, we’re on fire. It’s that damned cargo of 
rosin I took on at New Orleans and it’s going fast. 
Run for the levee and open the whistle. Maybe the 
firemen can save her machinery and hull if we can get 
her there.” 

The pilot cut the whistle cord, drew it down until 
the triple whistles sounded their far-reaching cry for 
aid, and tied it so it would hold them open. A strong 
light flashed suddenly from the vessel’s stern, and a 
flame that dipped and stretched, reared upward and 
sank down before the wind, added its beacon to the 
whistles’ appeal. Eight hundred passengers felt the 
smoke when the fire broke through the deck, and like 
base creatures in whom all noble sentiments were 
stunted or dead, they fought with each other for places 
where they would be temporarily shielded from the 
heat that poured forward on the strong south wind. 

The stokers and deck-hands fought the fire inch by 
inch as it gnawed away the deck and came nearer and 
nearer the engines and boilers. But it came at them 
with sweeping rushes and blistering puffs and drove 
them forward to the prow. As they went, the flames 
leaned over and seized the light woodwork of the upper 
decks. 

“ Five minutes more,” said the pilot. “ Five minutes 
more. Oh God, give me five minutes more!” 

A clatter of feet sounded on the hurricane deck, and 
a score of armed men rushed toward the pilot-house. 
“Make shore, make shore!” they shouted. Captain 
Blair snatched two revolvers from the wall at the side 
of the wheel and stood in the pilot-house door. 
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“ Back with you, damn you!” he screamed. “ This 
race ends at the Magnolia’s pier at St. Louis, and we 
don’t stop a foot this side of it—hear me—not a foot, 
if you all roast where you stand, you damned cow- 
ards!” 

The engineer had hung wet canvas between himself 
and the fire. He remained at his post after the others 
had retreated, awaiting the signal to shut down the 
steam. When it came, he was dead beside the valve 
that cut the steam from the big cylinders. The boat, 
heading for her berth on the levee with her cabins half 
gone and her passengers huddled upon her forward 
decks, was running at high speed. Brands of fire 
rained upon the bare heads and shoulders of the pas- 
sengers whose shrieks of pain and terror sounded above 
the trembling whistles. Mad with fear and the tor- 
ture of their burns, women ran to her rail, some with 
hair blazing, and leaped into the water. Men groveled 
on the decks trying to hide their faces from the death 
they could not fly. Firemen stood on the levee ready 
to deluge the boat with streams of water, and the pilot, 
half suffocated, signaled steam off. 

There was no response to his signal, and he turned to 
speak to Captain Blair. But the father in Captain Blair 
had finally called him to his proper mind. He was on 
the deck below searching in frantic fear for his 
daughter. He found her holding the hand of an aged 
woman who knelt upon the deck and prayed. 

The pilot brought the Magnolia around as she neared: 
the shore, and when she struck it was her inside paddle- 
box that caught the blow. She hung for a moment, 
the broken paddles and splintered reel of her great 
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wheel thrashing the wharf, then she careened toward 
the river, her whistles stopped short, her decks heaved, 
and a cloud of steam arose to veil in mercy the sicken- 
ing sight of riven limbs and torn bodies that fell in a 
bloody rain upon the shore. The boilers, rebelling at 
last against the task Captain Blair had set for them, 
had burst. The force of the explosion split the hull 
from end to end, and it sank almost instantly. Burn- 
ing fragments of the cabins and decks, beneath which 
were hundreds of mangled bodies of the living and the 
dead, cluttered the levee and communicated the fire to 
the long warehouse of the Red Diamond Company. 
The firemen of St. Louis, many of whom were killed in 
the explosion, struggled forward like a charging regi- 
ment that had been hurled back by a hurricane of shot, 
and fought with the fire for the lives of those who still 
breathed under the flaming wreckage. 

Those swift tragedies were always appalling. It was 
not unusual for eighty per cent. of a steamboat's pas- 
sengers to lose their lives in an explosion. There were 
always many miraculous escapes from death, and 
when the Magnolias boilers blew her to pieces several 
people were thrown uninjured many yards ashore. 
Captain Blair was among them. Sparks found him 
gazing upon the blackened timbers of the wrecked ves- 
sel, his unconscious daughter clasped to his breast. 
He let them take her from him without withdrawing 
his eyes from the spot where the Magnolia went down. 
Sparks took him by the hand. 

“Come away sir, come away,” he said. 

“Did that train come in, Sparks?” Captain Blair 
asked, pressing his hand to his forehead. 
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“ Come to the hotel,” Sparks pleaded. “ Come away 
from here.” 

“ They've beat me, Sparks, I know it. I can feel 
defeat all around me. How much did they beat me, 
Sparks? How much, old lad?” 

“Fourteen hours,” Sparks answered, and, taking 
the thin arm of the broken old man who walked at his 
side and shook his head and muttered, led him away. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


WITH TENNESSEE 


OHN ANDREWS followed the Magnolia with his 
J eyes until the crooked river hid her from view, 
thinking little of his own awkward situation and 
caring less. The yellow-skinned man who was superin- 
tending a spiritless horse that tramped a circle in front 
of the shaft which moved the water-hoisting machinery 
for the railroad tank, lounged over to the place where 
he stood. 

“Train run off an’ left you, did it, mister?” he 
asked, his voice thickened by the piece of tobacco dis- 
tending his cheek like an abnormal growth. 

“Looks that way, stranger. How far is it to 
Stanton ? ” 

“Bout forty mile.” 

“There'll be a freight along pretty soon, won't 
there? ” 

“Bout three o'clock.” 

“ Does it always stop for water? ” 

“Yes. Got to.” 

John sat down in the shade of a big cottonwood near 
the track in a mood of resentful impatience that caused 
him to desire to strike and overturn all the ill-fitting 
machinery of fate. He was steeped in that unreason- 
ing anger against all men and all things which takes . 
possession of one who finds himself thwarted in his 
hopes by circumstance, and realizes his impotency 
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against the unyielding plan traced on the trestle-board 
by the master builder. It is at such crises in men’s lives 
that they admit reluctantly their insignificance, striking 
the while with bitter resentment at the walls encom- 
passing their longing to overleap, to level and throw 
down, as a worm uprears its head and blindly bruises 
it against the stone that pins it to the earth. 

Why must a man work with good intentions to be 
perversely misunderstood by everyone? Of course, no 
one expected his father to understand anything, but 
Eleanor Blair, a woman of fine fiber, a vibrant instru- 
ment sighing to the winds, why should she persistently, 
and with a childish peevishness, turn her back upon 
him. It was the universe that was out of tune; the 
chords struck in his soul reverberated and trembled, 
and echoed unanswered in the unlighted depths. 
Things should be shattered, riven, torn to shreds, and a 
new adjustment be made.. It was the feeling of loneli- 
ness intensified, such as drives men in prairie lands and 
desert reaches to saddle their horses and ride and ride, 
yelling their frenzied defiance into the cold ears of 
destiny. 

It was seven o’clock when the freight train arrived 
in Stanton, and the first thing John did when he set 
foot on the station platform was to file a telegram 
addressed to his father in St. Louis, severing his con- 
nection, from that moment forward, with the St. Louis 
and Gulf Railway. Next he engaged a horse from the 
liveryman, and rode away to visit Tennessee Todd. 
He found her in the front yard, which she had re- 
claimed from the desert condition and planted in zin- 
nias, hollyhocks, marigolds, and roses, and she came 
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forward to meet him with a gladness that made her 
hands tremble and her tongue still. 

“ Well, Tennessee,” he said, “ you don’t turn your 
back to me.” 

“ No,” she replied; “not even if folks do overlook 
me an forgit me.” 

He flushed under her accusation and took her 
hand, holding it longer than there was any reason for 
doing. “I’ve been working night and day, Tennes- 
see; I’ve been living a life such as no man should 
live—but you’ve changed wonderfully. You're ever 
so much prettier—not that you weren’t pretty before— 
and TIl bet the boys of this county are fighting over you 
this summer.” 

She looked at him reproachfully. “I don’t like to 
hear you talk that way,” she said. 

They went to the roadside where the bank was up- 
holstered with the rich blue grass that grows so 
abundantly in that country, and sat down where they 
had often sat before. Tennessee was dressed in white, 
the loose sleeves of her simple gown showing the full 
roundness of her strong arms. Months of longing 
and dreaming had left their stamp upon her face, an 
imprint of melancholy about the eyes and wistfulness 
upon her lips. Her one-time muddy skin had grown 
tender and white and clear under the use of creams 
and lotions for sunburn and freckles and by the ex- 
ercise of those small arts every female employs when 
urged on by a desire to look well in the eyes of a man. 

“I reckon it’s the hard work you've been a-doin’ 
that makes you look so holler,” said Tennessee. 

“ Not entirely that, Tennessee.” 
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“You aint a-pinin’ after—after— well, you know. 

He tried to take her hand, but she withdrew it, 
shaking her head. 

“ Yes, Tennessee, I am pining after her. I’ve tried 
to—to not do it, but I can’t put her out of my mind. 
Of course, you think I’m a calf, but she believes I 
killed Shelby. If.she didn't believe that I could for- 
get her, I think, and let her go her way. I think I could 
make her see that she’s wrong—that Dr. Lanier’s to 
blame—if I could see her and talk to her once. But 
she sends my letters back. I saw her to-day for the 
first time since that day she refused to speak to me— 
the day she left here—and I’ve made a sacrifice for her 
sake that is greater than I’d ask of her, even if she 
loved me. I’ve given up my father’s regard and have 
been a traitor to his interests and all he holds dear. 
I’ve been a weak-hearted baby, and have placed my- 
self in a position to be pointed out by men with sneers. 
And she turned her back on me for doing it. 

“ Now, I’m going away from all these things, going 
back to New York and see if I can pick up the ends 
of my law practice there. I intend to take the mid- 
night train for St. Louis and get my few possessions 
together. If you ever want me for anything, Tennes- 
see, if I can ever repay you in the smallest measure 
for the good turns you’ve done me, call for me. You 
can reach me by letter at this address. That’s the 
office of a friend of mine who is more fortunate than 
I am; he never has to move.” 

She took the card he handed her, and bent it in her 
restless fingers. “ You said onct—you told me—that 
you didn't think about her at all.” 
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“ T tried to keep from it, Tennessee.” 

“ An’ now you’re a-goin’ away for good?” 

66 Yes.” 

“ Well, I don’t reckon I’ll ever have any law busi- 
ness, so I don’t reckon I’ll ever need you, Mr. Andrews. 
I'll keep this card though, an’ if I ever need airy lawyer, 
I’ll write.” As she spoke she arose, and stood idly 
flicking the card across her knuckles. He sprang to 
his feet beside her. 

“ Tennessee, Tennessee,” he cried, “you know I 
don’t mean that. I mean if I can ever help—comfort— 
be a friend to you in any way——” 

“Oh, I got lots of friends round here. New York’s 
a long ways off, an’ I could be dead an’ buried an’ for- 
got about before you’d git here.” 

“ Well, I suppose I’d just as well be going.” 

“Yes, I guess you might as well.” 

“ Good-by, Tennessee! ” 

“ Good-by, Mr. Andrews!” 

Darkness was closing down upon the lonely road as 
he left her. He looked back at the turn that would 
shut her from his sight, from his life, from his world, 
and saw her standing with bowed head, as one stands 
to hear a benediction. He raised his hat and passed 
on, and Tennessee sat down on the turf again, covered 
her face with her hands, and moaned. 

He had come, as she had dreamed he would come, 
and he had gone. And, as the distance widened be- 
tween- them, her heart sank lower and lower, bur- 
dened and oppressed with its weight of hopelessness 
with which was mingled the humiliation of defeat. She 
had failed to rekindle the fire—even the spark that 
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seemed alive when he left her months before had died. 
Tennessee lifted her face when the moon came up and 
the cool breezes stirred in the oak leaves. 

“If he never had ’a’ kissed me,” she said, “ I never 
would ’a’ understood it. I never would ’a’ thought he 
didn’t hold hisself up above me, an’ I never would 
’a’ wanted him like I did. It was his own fault, clean 
through. He didn’t never have no business to do that. 
It was jist like he thought ‘ Tennessee, you’re a paw- 
paw somebody’s goin’ to grab some of these here days, 
an’ I reckon I jist as well grab you as anybody.’ After 
he wakes me up he draps me, an’ now he comes tellin’ 
me how he’s a-pinin’ after her. Well, he can pine an’ 
keep on a-pinin”. He aint a-goin’ to be honey to some- 
body else an’ shucks to me. He’s made me ache—jist 
ache all over—for a long, long time, an’ he’s laid up 
sufferin’ an’ heart pain for me, too. He can jist pine, 
an’ maybe, when he sees it don’t do no good, he’ll come 
back here to me. He said he’d done things that ’d make 
folks hate him. I wisht he’d ’a’ done more, somethin’ 
that ’d ’a’ made ’em hunt after him an’ houn’ ’im like a 
wolf, so’s he’d ’a’ come to me an’ J could ’a’ took his 
head in my lap an’ ’a’ soothered ’im, like I used to 
soother the younguns when they was hurt.” 
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CHAPTER XX 
CAPTAIN BLAIR TIES UP 


APTAIN BLAIR sat by the bedside of his 
( | daughter next day, gently stroking her hair, 

which fell in a rippling shower over the pillow. 
Although he had escaped from the explosion without 
injury, she had been severely bruised. The strain and 
excitement had also thrown her into a fever, but she 
remained in bed only at the earnest solicitation of her 
father. 

“It’s pitiful down at the levee,” said he, “ pitiful. 
The warehouse and offices are gone, and all that’s left 
of the Magnolia is a few black sticks showing above 
the water.” | 

“But think of those whose parents and children 
were lost in the explosion,” she answered. “Our loss 
is light— nothing, compared to that.” 

“ Yes, it’s hard, very hard, and we should thank God 
for His mercy [he was about to say discretion] in 
sparing you and your old father. Of course, it’s hard 
on the relatives of those who were lost, but they travel 
with the expectation of meeting death unprepared. 
There's one thing about it I hope the papers won't 
overlook. There was nobody maimed and left living 
to drag through years of torture, a burden to them- 
selves and those upon whom dependent. That’s some- 
thing that can’t be said of a railroad wreck. Death in 
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a steamboat explosion comes without disguise. It’s 
swift and merciful.” 

She placed her arm around his neck and drew him 
toward her. “Let's leave the river,” said she; “let's 
sell what boats we have left and the home in New 
Orleans and go and live on the farm with Shelby. 


You’re getting old, and the river is full of hardships 


and danger.” 

“ Pve thought of doing it, little pet, I’ve thought of 
it often here of late. But that would please Andrews 
and his thieving gang too well. They'd say Old Blair 
turned tail in the first real fight he ever got into. 
They’d laugh and shake their hog sides over it, so— 
I'm not going to do it.” He bent his head to her 
shoulder and rested it there. “I’m tired,” he said, 
“ tired and sick and willing to drop out, God knows. 
I’ve earned my rest and T’d like to go to it, but I can't 
—not yet.” 

He sat up again, quickly, breaking through the 
tender restraint of her arms. “ Not yet,” he repeated, 
fiercely, “ not for a long time yet. There's a good fight 
left in me, and I’ll show ’em. The tide will turn, it's 
bound to turn, and the steamboats will handle the com- 
merce of the West and South again. Trade has been 
weaned away from them as a child is weaned away 
from its mother's breast for an hour with a bright, 
squeaky toy. It isn't natural, it can't last.” 

“ But it would be so much better, father, to go away 
from it and rest. We could be so comfortable down on 
the farm at Blair City.” 

“After a while, after a while, after I show them that 
Old Blair, if he is thin and wrinkled and bent, is a 
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piece of steel. After I prove to Andrews that he’s a 
big-bellied toad, after I again establish the prestige of 
the river, then TIl leave it to them and tie up for 
good.” 

Within a few weeks the United States mail contract 
was let to the St. Louis and Gulf Railroad, and Cap- 
tain Blair was forced to paint out the words “ United 
States Mail Packet ” on the wheel boxes of his remain- 
ing boats. He built a shed on the levee and established 
his offices in it, and employed an architect to draw plans 
for an elaborate warehouse with a brave clock tower 
at one end. This he hung above his desk and pointed 
out to all who strayed that way. “ This arrangement 
is only temporary, sir, temporary,” he would explain, 
with a pathetic attempt to assume his old-time dignity 
and independence of bearing. But the months passed, 
and the finger nails of the elements scarred and warped 
the planks of the shed. For days and weeks together 
steamers bearing the Red Diamond mark stood be- 
fore it, and at long intervals a few big trucks drove 
down and unloaded freight. 

Many of the big boats had gone south to fight for 
a share of the trade the railroads will never be able to 
wrest from the lower Mississippi. Few had the stub- 
born faith of Captain Blair. Those remaining in busi- 
ness between St. Louis and New Orleans waged such 
merciless, greedy, and unreasoning competition against 
each other that all profit was figured away. Captain 
Blair, his face hollow and his eyes hungry, a suppliant 
at the shrine of commerce, saw the fortune the years 
had heaped like silt of the river at his feet, dwindle 
away. Pride fired him to drive his empty boats up and 
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down the river, and bitterness against the injustice of 
it made him blind. 

Scores of steamers seized and sold under fore- 
closures, lay along the river bank with their noses in the 
mud, no more voyages in sight. The Red Diamond 
line gradually became well represented in this collec- 
tion of retired craft, and the autumn saw Captain 
Blair in possession of but one steamer, The Morning 
Star, a slim, fleet boat that sat the water saucily, and 
had, in past days, been much sought by the traveling 
public. And this one link between the old man and 
his past power was overburdened with mortgages. 


The languor of October was on the river. Pulseless 
it seemed as it stretched away in the yellow sunlight 
toward the wavering blue veil autumn had hung across 
it from hill to hill far below. The Morning Star, in 
two days from the regular trip her owner sent her upon 
every ten days to New Orleans, slumbered at her dock 
with the thin, white smoke from the fires banked in her 
furnaces floating across the peaceful stream. Cap- 
tain Blair sat at his desk busy with sums with totals of 
millions, his forehead wrinkled in a frown of perplex- 
ity. Evidently the long columns did not foot up satis- 
factorily, for the old man left his chair at short inter- 
vals, walked around the cramped office, stopped before 
the desk, looked at his work and shook his head. Again 
he would pace thoughtfully around the room perhaps a 
score of times, then suddenly seize his pen and go over 
the figures again. 

The afternoon was waning and the sun slipped warily 
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down the lintel of the office door, prying on Captain 
Blair’s poverty as it had peered in on his riches in the 
afternoon of a past day. The old man drew his watch 
from his waistcoat pocket and closed his desk with a 
hurried clatter. 

“Three o'clock,” said he. “Why don't they let 
those passengers go aboard?” 

He boarded the steamer by the narrow plank thrust 
from her prow to the dock and startled the one fireman 
on the boiler deck, who had been delegated to keep 
water in her boilers and the flues warm against the 
next sailing date, with his commands, shouted as he 
stood near the landing stage. 

“Lower this stage, you hulking, skulking rascals! 
Come now, roll out, roll out, you devils, and get these 
people aboard!” 

The fireman, rubbing his eyes, for he had been 
asleep, went drowsily to the rail and looked ashore. 

“ Where's the crew?” bellowed Captain Blair. 

“ [—well, they aint no crew aboard but me an’ the 
watchman, sir.” 

“ No crew aboard, and between seven and nine hun- 
dred people who have paid their passage to New 
Orleans crowded here waiting to go. And bless my 
soul, here I find the stage up and nobody stirring a 
finger.” | 

The fireman looked at the levee and then at Captain 
Blair in open-mouthed amazement. On the shore he 
saw a few boys who had been attracted by the com- 
motion on the steamer, but there was not a passenger 
in sight. The watchman came hurriedly down from 
the pilot-house and asked the fireman what was up. 
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“ The old man’s drunk,” he answered. 

The watchman looked at him reprovingly. “Not 
drunk,” he said. “ He don’t drink.” 

“ Here, here,” scolded Captain Blair, turning to 
them, “down with that stage.” Waving his hand 
` with an expulsive gesture toward the shore, he con- 
tinued: “ Now step back, ladies and gentlemen, and 
make room for the stage. No crowding please, there’s 
plenty of time.” | 

The two men went to the windlass controlling the 
landing stage and lowered it, and Captain Blair took 
his stand near the rail and saluted, with smiles and 
bows and flourishes of the hat, the familiar faces his 
imagination placed in the phantom throng. It was his 
way in the years of prosperity, clothed in broadcloth 
and shining linen, to receive his passengers as a host re- 
ceives guestsinhishome. The watchman, who had been 
in his employ for half a lifetime, shook his head sadly 
as he turned away. “ His mind’s give ’way,” he said. 

And the old man, the quaver of his laugh breaking 
the stillness of the empty boat and his meaningless 
salutations falling on no ears save those of the curious 
who stood on the shore and mocked at him, waved his 
hands in greetings, swept the deck with the brim 
of his antique hat and drew imaginary men from 
the press of airy figures to whisper some jest into their 
ears. Finally all were aboard and he ordered the stage 
up. Slowly the two men wound the ponderous plat- 
form into its place. 

“ Cast off,” the old man commanded, “and get away.” 

“Neither the engineer nor the pilot’s aboard, cap- 
tain,” the watchman said. 
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“ Go after them at once,” he ordered, “ and tell them 
Til discharge them the minute they arrive.” 

“Tm a-goin’ after Miss Eleanor,” said the watch- 
man to the stoker. “Don't you let him hurt hisself 
while I’m gone.” He leaped ashore and drove the 
gaping, jeering crowd of idlers away. When he re- 
turned in a carriage with Eleanor Blair half an hour 
later, they found the old man fuming up and down 
the deck. 

“Im glad you've come, little pet,” said he. “I 
know you'll help me out. Here I’ve got two thou- 
sand bales of cotton to get ashore by six o'clock and 
not a worthless nigger in sight!” 

“We'll drive up to the city and hire a new crew,” 
said she decisively. 

He laughed like a well-pleased child. “I knew you 
could fix it,” he said, and climbed into the carriage 
willingly. 


It was one of those unaccountable breaks in the men- 
tal levee, the physician said, about which doctors knew 
nothing. The patient, he said, was old and weak, 
and probably would never regain his mind. But doc- 
tors have been made dullards by their patients since the 
beginning, and the next morning Captain Blair’s mind 
was clear. His body was sick, however, and his hands 
trembled with the palsy of age and exhaustion as he 
greeted his daughter. 

“Tve got to rest for a while,” he said. “We can't 
go to New Orleans because the home there is gone, as 
you know. I don’t want to leave the river, anyway, 
I don’t want it out of my sight, because the gorge is 
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going to break one of these days and I’ve got to have 
my share of the business. My plan is this—I’ve 
thought it all out this morning. We have some val- 
uable property at Blair City, the farm and two ware- 
houses at the landing, besides several business houses, 
all empty now, but bound to be needed one of these 
days. We can sell the farm for enough to clear the 
Morning Star and have a few thousand dollars left. 
I want to keep the boat, keep her ready for the day 
when I’ll need her, and we’ll take her to Blair City and 
tie her up for the winter. She'll make us a com- 
fortable home and next spring I can put her back into 
service as soon as the river’s clear. It ’ll be better for 
us to be down there so we can look after our property 
in the city—we can’t sell it at present—because there'll 
be nobody to look after it when Shelby’s gone. I’m 
afraid those railroaders "ll burn me out down there yet. 

“Now, I may not be able to get out of this for sev- 
eral days, and so I’ll delegate you to do the out- 
side business. Ford & Dodge hold paper against the 
Morning Star for twenty-eight thousand dollars. Ford 
wants the farm at Blair City and offered me thirty 
dollars an acre far it only last week. The offer’s good 
yet. Ga to him to-day and let him have it. It ‘Il pay 
out on the boat and leave us enough for the present.” 

“I’m glad you've decided to do this, father. It will 
give you the rest you’ve said for years you were going 
to take.” | 

That afternoon Captain Blair’s mind wandered again. 
In his delirium he walked the deck of a burning vessel 
and cried in tearful anguish over and over again: “I 
can’t save them now, tell them to pray to God!” 
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HEN the Morning Star arrived at Blair City 
W she came without the noise of whistle or 
alarm of bell. The somber melancholy of 
winter and desertion choked Blair City into silence, and 
no welcome beamed from the uncurtained windows of 
the tenantless houses as the steamer carefully crushed 
her way through the thin shore ice and swung round 
to the neglected and unused landing. They made her 
fast fore and aft and lowered the stage. Then the 
stokers drew the fires from her furnaces, the pilot 
muffled her bell and tied her wheel and all hands as- 
sembled at the gangplank to bid Captain Blair fare- 
well. He stood there, wrapped in furs and clothed 
in a coat that reached to his feet. 

“ Follow the ice down in the spring, men,” he said, 
as he shook hands with them. They promised as men 
who saw the future dimly, as through a mist, and set 
out to trudge to Stanton and return to St. Louis by 
train. 

Captain Blair and the Morning Star soon became a 
part of Blair City and were assigned their respective 
places in the narrow plan of things by the few who 
remained in the town. Those few were of that sort 
that clings to an existence by the teeth, and one place 
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was as good as another for them to plant their unam- 
bitious feet. They recognized Captain Blair as a man 
who was down and accordingly placed him on an equal 
footing with themselves. They visited him all through 
the idle winter days and sat with him in the pilot-house, 
where he had set up a heating-stove. There they heard 
the old man digress with the garrulity of one whose 
. mind is shadowed, cramped, and diverted from its 
' channel, upon the future prospect of river navigation. 
His views were so hopeful and his promises of making 
Blair City a rival of St. Louis were so oft repeated 
that at first they sat and listened with the flicker of a 
desire to do something that would give them a share of 
the coming prosperity, but as they grew accustomed to 
the old man’s chatter they lapsed back into the drowsy 
state from which the arrival of the Morning Star called 
them for a time. Their lives were beyond the lines of 
resistance, and the only friction there was in them was 
that engendered by the crushing of twist tobacco be- 
tween their palms. 

The old captain, his eyes lacking the fire of past 
years and his shoulders bowed lower under the cumu- 
lative weight of time and trouble, kept the boat in sail- 
ing order. After every snow he swept her decks, and 
daily he polished the brass fittings and oiled and rubbed 
the fine wood finishing of the cabin and saloons. The 
first washday on board their floating home the negro 
servant stretched her lines on the boiler deck and 
dressed them with the Blair linen. The old man, chok- 
ing with indignation, went to his daughter, upon whom 
he looked as his subordinate officer, and oes the 
undignified display at once removed, 
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“Old Blair may be at the bottom of the ladder,” he 
said, “ but he isn’t taking in washing yet.” 

There was a silence and peace in the life, with the 
frozen river on one side and the sleeping land on the 
other, that was welcome to Eleanor Blair after the 
strife and worry and heart-weariness of the past year. 
She knew that her father’s dream would never be real- 
ized and she almost believed the hand of Providence 
had been gentle in dulling his mind to that extent that 
it could feed on hope and be content. 

Dr. Lanier wrote from New Orleans that he would 
visit them during the Christmas holidays. He arrived 
two days before the new year, one night when the wind 
was sweeping down the river and singing through the 
guy wires of the smokestacks. Captain Blair received 
him with his old-time hospitality and Eleanor played 
for him on the grand piano in the ladies’ cabin, which 
was the family living room, the heavy, sonorous com- 
positions he professed to like so well. The next morn- 
ing Captain Blair invited him to the pilot-house. 

“ I spend my days there,” he said. “I can see the 
river for miles up-stream from the pilot-house. You 
know when the gorge breaks,” said he, looking with 
a pathetic appeal in his sad eyes into the doctor’s face, 
“it’s going to break up-stream. I don’t want it out 
of my sight a minute.” 

As they sat smoking in the pilot-house looking out 
upon the river, ice-bound save for a narrow and irregu- 
lar space where the swift current kept it open by its 
rapidity and strength, Dr. Lanier said: 

“ I might as well come to the point at once, captain, 
I suppose. You know what has brought me here—the 
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same business that has kept me dangling at your heels 
like a rag-doll to a string for the past six years.” 

Captain Blair tilted his head frivolously to one side. 
- and smiled with every indication of pleasure. 

“ Ah, you have a cargo for me? ” said he. 

Dr. Lanier exclaimed impatiently, “This is not a 
time for levity, sir. You know very well what 1 mean. 
I want to marry your daughter.” 

“Oh! Oh, is that it? Well now, I have nothing 
whatever to do with my daughter's business, sir. 
While she is second in command here, in affairs such as 
this 1 never meddle. 1 never have and 1 never shall. 
That's what I tell ’em all.” 

“All? Are there others?” 

The old man slapped his thin leg and laughed. 
“ Others? Bless you, man, there are thousands. They 
come in regiments every day, and that's what I tell all 
of ’em.” 

Dr. Lanier, believing that he was the butt of the old 
man’s humor, arose and turned to go. 

“You should see her, sir,” the captain continued, 
placing his hand on the young man’s shoulder. “ There 
is no way that I can further your suit, no way in the 
world.” 

“ You have great influence with her. If you were to 
advise her to become my wife she would no doubt do 
as you desire.” 

“ But there is no reason why I should advise her to 
marry you.” 

“Captain Blair, there is no reason in shamming and 
trying to conceal the true state of things from me. I 
know all about your affairs, and I know you’re at the 
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end of your rope. Your calling is taken from you 
by a new competitor and your money is gone. There 
is every reason then, sir, why you should advise your 
daughter. to marry me—and her own comfort and 
future welfare should be considered above everything. 
You are no longer able to provide a home for her such 
as her breeding demands. 1 have plenty for both of 
you.” 

The old man's brow was clouded and he bowed his 
head in deep thought. 

“ You are mistaken, sir—that’s the word, mistaken— 
much as it grieves me to tell you so. This, as you 
perceive, is the winter season, and traffic on the north- 
ern part of the river is suspended. In the spring we 
shall have more business than we can handle. T’ve 
been at it forty years and 1 know all about it. And 
you are also mistaken about my ability to provide a 
suitable home for my daughter, sir. This boat, sir, 
the Morning Star, is good enough for any wóman; it 
is a place of residence that any woman could point out 
with pleasure and pride. But if 1 desired to do so 1 
could buy a mansion for her, sir, a mansion.” He 
stooped and lifted his overcoat from a small locker 
against the wall. “ In that locker,” he said, looking 
cautiously around and lowering his voice almost to a 
whisper, “ I have hidden seven hundred thousand dol- 
lars in gold!” 

“With your permission I shall speak to Miss 
Blair, sir.” 

“Go ahead, go ahead, certainly, my boy!” cried the 
old man gleefully, slapping him on the back and push- 
ing him toward the door. 
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Dr. Lanier found her in the boat’s library. He was 
neither a demonstrative nor emotional man He 
wanted Eleanor Blair for a wife just as other men de- 
sire to possess a certain horse. It was a business trans- 
action, largely, with him, and he had proposed from the 
beginning to apply business methods to it. 

“ Miss Eleanor,” he said, approaching her chair and 
stopping stiffly five feet distant from it, “ I have come 
once more to ask you to marry me.” 

She closed the book she had been reading, marking 
the place with her finger, and sighed wearily. 

“I am sorry, Mr. Lanier, but I must give you the 
same answer I have always given you. I am grateful 
for your constancy and—and the honor you offer me, 
but I shall never marry.” . 

He bowed. “TI, at least, shall never ask you again.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“ I shall return to New Orleans on the next train.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“ Before leaving you I would inquire if you have’ 
noticed anything extraordinary in your father’s de- 
meanor lately? ”. 

“His mind has been clouded since early in the 
autumn.” 

“It is sad to see, ai dl 

“ God is merciful to him. He has given a balm for 
his sorrow.” 

He leaned toward her suddenly. “ But you,” said 
he, “ you have no salve for your wound and no com- 
pensation for your loss.” 

Her face colored. “ I have no sorrow apart from my 
father's and no loss apart from his.” 
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“I shall leave you now, Miss Eleanor.” 

She accompanied him to the door leading out upon 
the deck, where he gave her his hand and said good-by. 
Captain Blair helped him into his coat, laughing as he 
did so. 

“She gave you your walking papers, too,” he said. 
“ Well, that’s the way she does all of ’em.” 

As Dr. Lanier was passing down the stage to shore 
Captain Blair ran after him. “Don't say anything to 
them about the money,” he whispered. “ If they heard 
of it they’d blow up the boat and rob me.” 
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CHAPTER XXII 


AL ROBBINS 


ing forward, his elbows on his thighs, looking 

into the fire. In his hairy, red hands he held 
a short iron poker, swinging it like a pendulum that 
measured his thoughts, striking back into the fireplace 
an occasional coal that broke from the blazing wood 
and rolled to the hearth. Great, coarse, and shaggy 
the firelight showed him as he guarded the straying 
coals like a jealous shepherd, his feet heavy and blunt 
as some creation in stone or bronze, his hair in cords 
dangling about his forehead, and his bearded face 
rugged as that of some forest creature that knows 
neither gentleness, pain, nor fear. His trousers were 
crowded into the tops of his boots and his loose-fitting 
linsey shirt, garnitured with a row of mother-of-pearl 
buttons down the bosom, doubled his bulk. 

Across the open fireplace sat his sister, Elsie Ann. 
Tall and severe of build was she, the few womanly lines 
the thirty-five years of life had left her masked by the 
ugly dress that fitted her with undeviating impartiality 
in all parts, giving her the appearance around the legs 
when standing of the women pictured in the crude 
drawings of the ancient Egyptians. It was a common 
saying in the neighborhood that eggs would sell for 
a dollar a dozen before Els’ Ann would put more than 
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three widths in her skirt. Els’ Ann, as she was 
called at home and abroad, was also studying the shift- 
ing panorama of the fire. She also leaned toward it, 
her chin in her palms, and the varying light broke her 
features into illumined peaks and caverns of shadows. 
Her forehead, unrelieved by a merciful shading, glist- 
ened in all its weakness, a signboard attesting the 
cleansing powers of her home-made soap. Her black, 
lusterless hair was drawn tightly back from it and her 
thin eyebrows, probably elevated by the ceaseless strain 
above them throughout the years she had been her own 
hairdresser, stood almost in the center of it, straining 
down toward her eyes like two misplaced and helpless 
parentheses. They gave to Els’ Ann’s countenance an 
accusing cast and accentuated the elongated form of 
her thin face. Behind the two silent people the big 
room was in shadow, the table in the center and Els’ 
Ann’s narrow bed over against the wall, asserting alone 
their identity by reason of their bulk over all else in it. 

Els’ Ann’s bed, covered with a quilt as somber as her 
dreams, was a round-posted, rope-slatted couch, chill 
and forbidding. Even leaden-footed sleep did not 
loiter there, but left it heavy-eyed and unrefreshed at 
four o’clock in the morning, winter and summer, work- 
day and holiday, year in and year out. It stood be- 
neath a window on the east side of the room, where 
the first weak gleam of morning could fall upon the face 
of its virginal burden and upbraid her if she slept a 
minute beyond the unyielding line she had set to mark 
the beginning of day. 

The house had been the house of their father, and 
the bricks of the hearth bore the marks of his heels, 
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ground into them during the thirty years he too had 
studied the necromancy of the fire. The front of it 
was shut up and unused, blank and unresponsive, like 
a blind man’s face. Els’ Ann and Al lived as their 
father and mother had lived, in the one room where 
they took their meals, in the kitchen adjoining it, and 
the cold, bare cell above it where Al muffled his tough 
body in the quilts and snored the nights away. Al was 
acattle grower, shrewd, thrifty, and hard in a business 
deal. For twenty years he had been adding to the 
money his father had left in the Stanton bank, and his 
heart stirred and exulted with a comfortable pride when 
he cast up the ever-growing figures. 

In summer Els’ Ann made butter and sold eggs, and 
in winter she canvassed for the sale of religious works 
and books of poetry and extracts of sermons pertain- 
ing to motherhood, the sacredness of home and the 
hope of heaven. Els’ Ann also put aside her money, 
for what, God knows; perhaps for some little figure 
she had seen flitting in the fire on a winter’s night. 
They lived unfeelingly their lives of self-imposed 
drudgery, without companionship, though together ; 
without joy, though satisfied. In summer Els’ Ann 
spread Al’s breakfast, and he swallowed it as if Time 
had declared his purpose of beating him out of it, then 
went to the fields. His supper was a spell of gorging 
the plain, poorly-cooked food, to restore the tissues 
burned out in the terrific labor of the day. Then bed. 
So, day by day. In winter he made the fires. Other- 
wise it was the same round. No good-morning at the 
beginning; no good-night at the end. No word of 
hope, no song of rejoicing. It was all gray, as the 
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gray one who longs to sweep the distances of the ocean 
sees when he tramps to. the headland over and over 
again, to find it always the same. 

The two leaned forward in the circle of light like 
sorcerers who had set a charm at work, the effect of 
which would be broken by a word. If their lines of 
thought met and fused in the fire neither gave any out- 
ward sign of understanding or sympathizing with the 
Other. A stick of wood burned in two and dropped 
into the bed of coals, scattering an unruly score upon 
the hearth. Al drove them back one by one, then 
tossed the poker into its corner with a clang and clatter. 

“ Els’ Ann,” said he suddenly, “I been a-thinkin’ 
of marryin’.” 

“I reckoned you had,” she answered. 

Al tilted his chair back and clasped his hands behind 
his head. 

“ Whatever made you reckon that, Els’ Ann?” 

“Oh Lordy! Whatever made me reckon that! 
Aint you been a-spurrin’ an’ a-scrapin’ an’ a-scratchin’ 
’roun’ that there Tennessee Todd like a old fool of a 
rooster for the past six months? Guess I aint got-no 
eyes in my head, do you?” 

“ Well, Tennessee’s a good wommern.” 

“Good! Maybe she is an’ maybe she aint. I aint 
to say about that, but I do know she couldn’t make a 
kittle of soap if she was to hang.” 

“You can buy soap now-a-days cheaper ’n you can 
make it, an’ better, too.” 

“ Al Robbins, such talk as that aint righteous, it 
aint Christian, an’ I don’t care if they give the stuff 
away, I wouldn’t have it nigh me.” 
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“ That's all right, Els’ Ann, you can keep on a-usin’ 
it if you want to, but I don’t reckon you'll object if 
Tennessee gits the store kind when she comes.” 

“When she comes? So you got it all settled, biled 
down, and bottled up, have you?” 

“ No, not adzackly settled yit, Els’ Ann, but I reckon 
it’s about as good as settled.” 

“You're a-goin’ to fetch in a stranger an’ thrown 
your own blood sister out, air you! Well, I reckon you 
aint—not in this house. It’s as much mine as it is 
yourn. I warrant the first thing she’d do ’d be to 
onlock the front room an’ set a-lollin’ in it all the time.” 

“She can if she wants to.” 

“ Td like to see her do it, I’d jist like to see her try. 
You aint got no business, Al Robbins, a-bringin’ another 
wommern here. It’s weekid of you to do it, down- 
right weekid an’ onery, that’s what it is.” 

“You better go a little bit slow, Els’ Ann.” 

“ Haiff of this here place an’ haiff of this here house 
b'longs to me, an’ you aint got no power to putt me 
outen it, neither! ” 

“ Nobody don’t want to putt you outen it, Els’ Ann. 
It’s big enough for two wimmern, I jedge.” 

“No it aint; it aint big enough for me an’ her.” 

“ Then I reckon you’ll have to rack out, Els’ Ann.” 

“ Well I won’t, an’ you aint able to make me! ” 

“Well, you can petition off your haiff.” 

“I won't. Til go to law!” 

“ Now go slow, Els’ Ann, go slow.” 

“T aint a-goin’ to give up my house an’ home to no 
hussy like Tennessee Todd.” 

“Now Els’ Ann, that’s a-plenty. I hain’t said much, 
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cause I didn’t want to hurt your feelin’s, but you better 
not run down Tennessee. I don’t know whuther I’m 
a-goin’ to marry her yet or not, I don't know if shell 
‘have me, ’cause I haint never ast her yit. I never done 
no more ’n hint some. But if she does marry me I’m 
a-goin’ to bring her here, an’ if you don’t want to stay 
you can go an’ live down in the wood-chopper’s dugout 
in the crick bottom. I reckon you wouldn't find it lone- 
some long as Angus Shelby was there.” 

Els’ Ann’s breath stopped in a gasp. 

“ What-a you mean, Al Robbins!” she demanded. 

“Oh now, Els’ Ann, you know. Yeu know he's 
a-hidin’ down there an’ that you’ve been a-sneakin’ 
bed clothes an’ grub to him—leavin’ it in a fodder-shock 
on the other side of the feed lot. I don’t mind it, ’cause 
it must be cold down there, but you talk about onery 
people, there is a onery feller. An’ he didn’t kill his 
own brother a-quarrelin’ over you, neither.” 

“ He never done it—he never done it at all. That 
was a lie them lawyers got up an’ got Tennessee to 
swear to like a simpleton. Angus he told me all about 
it. That there Andrews feller killed Wash an’ Angus ’ll 
tell you the same. He heerd Tennessee say so, an’ he 
heerd her say a good deal more. He’s come back here 
to clear hisself, that’s what he’s done. You see him an’ 
git him to tell you. Tennessee, huh! You don’t want 
no sech a wommerin as Tennessee Todd for your wife.” 

“What’s that lyin’ skalleywag been a-tellin’ you, 
Els’ Ann?” 

“ He aint no lyin’ skalleywag, Al Robbins. He’s a 
pore, innercent man, houn’ed an’ dogged an’ martyred, 
that’s what Angus Shelby is!” 
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“You’re blind, Els’ Ann, plumb blind. The evi- 
dence was agin him. No such evi-dence as that 
could be a lie. That there feller’s here after some 
devilment, that’s what he’s after. No innercent man 
aint a-goin’ to run away like he done.” 

“ He aint no sech a thing. He’s come back to prove 
that Tennessee Todd to be a dirty, low, mean little 
hussy, an’ a liar an’ somethin’ a many times worser ’n 
that, too.” 

Al arose suddenly, venting his passion by kicking his 
chair and sending it spinning across the room, went to 
the wall where his shotgun hung in a rest made of two 
prongs cut from a hickory sapling, and snatched the 
weapon down. Els’ Ann, her heart contracted with 
fear, ran to him. 

“Where you a-goin’, Al, what a-you goin to do?” 
she cried. 

“Tm a-goin’ to blow that feller’s damn Me off, 
that’s where I’m a-goin’.” 

She clutched his arm and appealed to him in a piteous 
wail. 

“ Don't go, Al, don’t go! Don’t hurt him, Al; I ast 
you for my sake not to hurt him. He’s a pore, harm- 
less, worried, and worn-out critter, with no place to 
lay his head.” 

“ Git out o’ my way an’ leave me go.” 

Bareheaded and partly clothed as he was, he opened 
the door, to face a wind that cut into the flesh and 
made it shrink. Its reasoning was acute and forceful. 
Al closed the door, leaned the gun against the wall, 
and drew on his cap, then thrust his arms into the 
sleeves of his coat, buttoned it hastily, and turned to 
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take up his weapon. Els’ Ann had it, both hammers 
raised, and flourished it toward him as he advanced. 

“No, you don't git it,” she screamed; “you aint 
a-goin’ like a sneakin’ coward to shoot no man that 
aint done you no harm. If you go you go without any- 
thing ’cept your bare han’s. Go on! Meet him that 
a-way if you aint afeared.” | 

Al went out. As he crossed the porch his foot struck 
something which fell with a sharp clatter on the boards. 
He stooped and picked it up, dimly wondering what 
it could be. It was the ax, placed there by himself 
earlier in the evening. He shouldered it and hurried 
away. It was a good mile to the lonely creek bottom, 
far from any highway or farmhouse, where Angus 
Shelby sheltered himself in the abandoned dugout. 
There was no road leading to it, and the cut across 
fields and through weeds was rough and wearisome. 
But Al Robbins had spent the forty years of his life 
on that ground and was familiar with every shrub and 
stone. He remembered having passed the dugout late 
in the fall when hunting some stray calves. Its rude 
door had then fallen outward, and the opening of its 
chimney was choked with weeds. 

He found the door securely in place when he arrived, 
but no sound of life came from within, and he could 
see no light through the crevices of the door casing. 
The ground was bare and frozen, and in the light of 
the matches he struck he could not find any sign of 
human presence around the entrance. Cautiously he 
climbed the bank and held his hand over the chimney 
top. Heat issued from it as if a fire smoldered below, 
and as he listened intently he thought he heard the 
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heavy breathing of someone who slept. Once more 
he approached the door and assailed it sharply with 
his fists. Something stirred within, moved softly, and 
was silent. He rapped again, calling the man he sought 
by name. The soft, cautious movement inside came 
nearer the door. 

“ Who air you a-lookin’ for?” queried a voice thick 
with fear or sleep. 

“ This is Al Robbins, an’ I want to see you, Angus 
Shelby. I know it’s you, Els’ Ann’s told me all about 
you. Now open the door an’ let me in.” 

“ You aint a-tryin’ to play no trick on me— you aint 
got no officers with you, Al?” 

“ No, I aint got nobody with me.” 

“AI right, Dll open the door then, but if I see 
more’n one when I open it Ill kill you in your tracks. 
I’ve got a gun in my han’s, an’ TIl git you if it’s the 
last thing I ever do if you trick me.” 

Slowly the door opened, showing the interior of the 
dugout a blotch of darkness, at the farther end of 
which Al Robbins saw the coals of the outlaw’s fire, 
shrouded in ashes, glowing dully as fox fire in a 
rainy night. | | 

“Well, come on in,” called Angus from the angle 
of the wall, whence he could command a view of the 
passage unseen. Al entered. “ Now you go over to 
the fire an’ stir it up,” Angus commanded, “an” put 
on some of them dry shoemake limbs lyin’ there on 
the right.” Al obeyed silently, keeping hold of his 
ax as he wakened the fire into flame. 

“What's that you're a-holdin’ side o' you, an’ tryin’ 
to hide?” Angus questioned. 
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“Tt aint nothin’ but a ax.” 

“ What a’ you got it for—think you’re a-goin’ a-hog 
killin’? ” 

“I aint got it for nothin’ petickler.” 

“Well, you mosey outside an’ leave it, hear me? 
Don’t you come a-sneakin’ in here with none of your 
tricks.” 

Al placed the ax outside. “ Shut the door when you 
come in,” said Augus. z 

The oily sumac branches, crackling and whistling, 
lit up the narrow cave, and Al saw the bunk of poles 
against the wall upon which was spread the bed quilts 
Els’ Ann had given the outcast. A keg that had once 
contained railroad spikes was the only other article 
visible, and it stood in front of the little fireplace 


where Angus Shelby had sat with his vindictive 


thoughts before going to bed. 

“I aint got but one cheer,” said Angus, coming 
forward with his rifle in his hands, indicating the keg 
with a twist of his head and a grin. “ You can have 
it—I'll stand up.” 

“ No, Pli stand up, too. I aint got time to set down, 
an’ I didn’t come here for that nohow.” 

“ Well, what in the h did you come for, to pry 
an’ spy an’ then sneak off to Stanton an’ tell Sheriff 
Cox?” 

“No, I didn’t. First place, Cox, he aint sheriff no 
more. They’s a man in there now ’at don’t need no- 
body to tell him his business, an’ if he’d ’a’ been sheriff 
when that inquest was held you’d ’a’ been in the pen 
now. You never would ’a’ got away from Sam Single- 
ton. Next place, I come on my own business, an’ it 
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won’t take me long to tell it. You been a-blowin’ an’ 
a-braggin’ to Els’ Ann ’at you’ve come back to prove 
yourself innercent, which I know ’s a damn lie, an’ to 
prove Tennessee Todd out a liar, which is a bigger 
one. Oh, you don’t need to wiggle that gun aroun’, 
I aint a skeerd of it. You know I’m a better man ’n 
four of you, gun or no gun. Now, I want you to ex- 
plain what you’ve been a-tellin’ about Tennessee, or 
to own up right now ’at you’re a damn liar. You can 
do whichever you want to, an’ if I don’t change my 
mind in about five minutes I’m a-goin’ to mash every 
bone in your body.” 

“I come back here ’cause I wanted to, ’cause I was 
tired a-sneakin’ aroun’ like a dog stealin’ soap grease, 
an’ what I told Els’ Ann’s so. You set down an’ 
lisen, an’ I’ll go over it for you, then when I’m done 
you can begin your mashin’ if you want to.” 

“I think you've come here to do some meanness of 
some kind, an’ I’ll bet your own mother don’t know 
you're back.” 

“No, she don’t. I aint been there, ’cause I knowed 
some long tongue ’d lope off an’ tell the sheriff. But 
Pll be holdin’ up my head among all of you in a little 
while. I’m fixin’ now to git my case in a lawyer’s 
han’s. What I told Els’ Ann was this: John Andrews 
killed Wash, an’ Tennessee Todd lied at the inquest 
to shield him. I know it, ’cause I heerd her tell 
Eleanor Blair so. I didn’t rack out on the day of the 
inquest like folks thought I done. I rode over the hills 
a few mile an’ circled back home at night to git some 
money. I was a-hidin’ under the laylock bushes on 
the lawn that night, "long about nine o'clock or a little 
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after, when Tennessee an” Eleanor Blair they come 
walkin’ along an’ stopped right near me an” begun to 
talk. Andrews had been courtin’ Eleanor Blair, an’ 
he’d been courtin’ Tennessee at the same time, like the 
two-facted scoun'rel he is, an’ they was both crazy 
after him. Tennessee, after lyin’ like a horse thief for 
him, didn’t want the other one to have him, an’ she 
knowed she wouldn't want him if the straight of the - 
killin’ come out. So Tennessee she up an’ told Eleanor 
Blair how it was. ‘He done it,’ she says, ‘an’ I know 
he done it. I lied to save him ’cause he’s my husband, 
not in law, but in the sight of God A’mighty.’ That's 
what Tennessee she said, an’ when a gal says that, I 
reckon you know what she means.” 

“I’m a-goin’ to ast Tennessee if she said it. If she 
says she didn’t I’m a-goin’ to pole right back here an’ 
kill you.” 

“You can ast her if you want to, but if you do 
what ’ll she say? She'll say she never said it. You 
ast Eleanor Blair if you want to ast anybody. She’s 
honest; you can believe her.” 

For a minute Al was thoughtfully silent. “ Yes, I 
guess you're right. They aint no use o’ me goin’ to 
Tennessee with a pack o’ lies hatched up by you for her 
to deny. Pll see cld Blair’s daughter in the mornin’. 
To-morrow night at dark I want you to come up to 
my barn. Pil be waitin’ for you. If you've lied we'll 
settle it then, an’ if you aint I’ll do all I can to help you 
out. If you don’t come, lie or no lie, I’ll start Sam 
Singleton after you.” 

“ T’ll be on hand, don't you fret.” 

After Angus had closed and barred the door behind 
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his visitor he sat down, filled a pipe with tobacco, and 
began to smoke. “ That’s what I git for havin’ a loose 
jaw,” said he. “ I didn’t have no business a-tellin’ Els’ 
Ann nothin’ about that. It’s a-goin’ to upset my plans 
if I don’t do somethin’ before to-morrow night.” He 
removed his pipe from his mouth, and held it until the 
fire in it died. “ Hu-u,” he grunted in perplexity, cram- 
ming the tobacco down with his thumb; “ before to- 
morrow night. I dasen’t stir out in the daytime, neither. 
I b’lieve T’ll go Ba oe I reckon I better.” 


Tennis Todd had a sewing, ana the bright- 
colored goods she had bent over until the night seemed 
scarlet when she looked at the windows, lay in a heap 
on the floor at her side. The fringe of a ruffle and an 
unattached sleeve which crowned the cast-off work like 
a helpless human limb showed the cloth to be some 
garment in a rather indefinite and formative stage. 
The wind had grown in strength as the night advanced, 
and fretful assaults of sleet rattled against the win- 
dows. An elm tree beside the house groaned and 
creaked in its winter-bound joints as the wind twisted 
and strained its branches. The children were in 
bed, and Mrs. Todd had lately climbed the stairs 
to join them. Tennessee heard her moving around 
overhead, and presently she came to the top of the 
stairs and called down: 

“ Tennessee, be shore an' see if the front door's 
locked *fore you go to bed.” 

“ All right, ma.” 

“You better put another chunk in the stove, too. 
Gracious alive, how that wind does blow!” 
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A lamp stood on a small table at Tennessee’s 
shoulder, a squat, narrow-chimneyed thing glowing in 
the midst of a shade covered with red silk having a 
pendant fringe. The glare hurt Tennessee's eyes and 
she turned it low. 

“I never did hear sleet hammer agin’ the winders 
so hard,” she said, shuddering as she bent toward the 
stove like a crone whose body held no warmth. Again 
there came a rattling at the pane, sharp, measured, and 
distinct. Tennessee arose. “ Sounds to me like some- 
body a-peckin’ agin that glass,” she muttered, ap- 
proaching the uncurtained window and peering out. 
The light behind her intensified the darkness without, 
and she could see nothing, but above the shrilling of the 
blast and the rattling of loose things about the house, 
she heard her own name called. Thin, indistinct, and 
half like a whisper, sounded the voice, as the voice 
one hears in a dream. Tennessee stooped lower 
and shaded her eyes with her hand. Outside, almost 
pressing his face against the window, she saw a 
man, and as her eyes became able to grasp objects in 
the thick darkness, the face grew into that of Angus 
Shelby and his eyes pleaded with her and his lips 
moved, pronouncing over and over again her name. 
She unfastened the window and lifted the sash 
slightly. 

“ What do you want?” she asked. 

“T want to see you—I got to see you. Don’t holler 
an’ make a fuss, an’ don’t send me away, ’cause if you 
do you'll be sorry for it all the rest of your life.” 

“What do you want, Angus Shelby, what in the 
name o” goodness do you want?” 
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“T got to talk to you a minute. Can I come in, or 
will you come out?” 

“You go "long off, I aint got nothin’ to say to you.” 

He pressed his hairy face closer. “I got somethin’ 
to say to you, Tennessee Todd, I got somethin’ to tell 
you about your husband.” 

“I aint got airy husband, you know that well enough. 
Go ’long back where you come from an’ let folks alone.” 

“You aint got no husband? Well, who have you 
lied to, Eleanor Blair or me?” 

Tennessee threw the sash higher and dropped to her 
knees beside the open window. “Did she tell you, 
Angus, did she tell you that?” she panted. 

“ Maybe she did; maybe she didn’t. Will you come 
out now?” | 

“ No,” she answered, closing the window, “ you can 
come in. Come easy—around to the front door—an’ 
I'll let you in.” | 

She closed the door carefully behind him and he 
stood in the hall looking around suspiciously. 

“Go on in yander,” she said. “ They’re all in bed 
but me.” 

“I know it. I waited till I seen your ma go ’fore I 
knocked on the window. You better pull down that 
there shade, Tennessee.” 

“ Well, if you don’t want to be seen nor heerd you’d 
better talk mighty low. Ma she aint sleep yit, an’ she’s 
got good hearin’.” Tennessee pulled down the window 
curtain and returned to the stove, beside which Angus 
had comfortably seated himself. “Now, what do you 
want, Angus?” she asked. 

“TI won't take up much of your time, Tennessee, 
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’cause I can say what I got to say mighty short. For 
consi’d’able mor’n a year, now, I’ve been a-rovin’ an’ 
a-hidin’, an’ a-dodgin’, a-runnin’ away from my own 
shadder, never a-stoppin’ in one place long enough to 
git a shirt ironed, as the sayin’ is. An’ I’m tired of 
that kind ©’ livin’, Tennessee, dog tired. So not long 
ago I says to myself: ‘ Look-a here, feller, you're a 
fool. You're a innercent man. What a’ you a-runnin’ 
away ’cause things looks bad agin’ you for? Tennes- 
see she swore agin’ you, but she’s a pore gal with a soft 
heart an’ wanted to save a man she thought a heap of. 
Like’s not he’s skinned out an’ left her by this time 
like sich fellers does, an’ if you go back she’ll be willin’ 
to go into court an’ tell the straight of it.’ ” 

“ I did tell the straight of it, Angus Shelby, an’ you 
know I did, too!” 

“Yes, Tennessee, I know you did. I was a-hidin’ 
under the laylock bushes on the lawn when you told 
her everything.” 

“ But, I lied to her. I lied to turn her agin him!” 

“ Well, Tennessee, if you lie so much who’s a-goin’ 
to b’lieve anything you say at all? That’s what I 
says. I says: ‘ Tennessee, she might, on the other han’, 
go into court an’ say what Eleanor Blair swore she 
told her is a lie. Then the jury ’ll say if she lied onct 
maybe she lied twict. Reckon she don’t know nothin’ 
at all about this case. An’ Pd be turned loose. Every- 
body ’d say ‘ What a liar that there Tennessee Todd is,’ 
an’ you’d be ruint.” 

“ You don’t dasn’t to do it,” she whispered hoarsely, 
her eyes big and bright in the lamp light; “ you jist 
dont dasn’t to!” 


_ 
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“Maybe I’ll s’prise you, Miss Tennessee,” said he. 
“ What ’d you do if I told you I’d laid my case before 
a lawyer already?” 

“You're a rotten liar, you aint done no sech a thing!” 

“ I wouldn't call people liars if I was you, Tennessee. 
Now you lis’sen to me. No, I aint laid my case before 
no lawyer yit, ’cause I got to thinkin’ what I heerd you 
say about that Andrews feller bein’ your husband in 
the sight o’ God A’mighty, an’ I says: ‘ Look a-here, 
feller, if that gits out on Tennessee folks *11 be down on 
her terrible. Aint so much for a gal to be a common 
liar. She can move away an’ folks won’t know nothin’ 
about that where she settles down. But when a thing 
like that gits on a gal’s name it ’pears to foller her 
everywheres she goes. Tennessee, she’s got a heap 
more to lose in this 'n you have. You can go to Canady 
or Mexico, feller,’ I says, ‘ an’ take another name an’ git 
along purty well. But it ll drag pore Tennessee down 
into her grave an’ set on top of it after she’s buried.’ 

“* *Stead of goin’ to law then, Tennessee, an’ tromplin’ 
your name down in the dust, I’ve decided to rack out 
an’ leave for good. But I aint got’ no money, an’ my 
dad he aint got no more’n he needs to keep him. Now, 
I "lowed, Tennessee, as I was a-goin’ on your account, 
you'd help me, an’ if you don’t I'll have to go to the 
lawyer an’ start the case up agin.” 

“I aint got no money; I couldn't help you if I 
wanted to, an’ I don’t want to nohow.” 

Angus arose. “Well, Tennessee, you'll have t 
suffer then!” = 

She placed her hand on his shoulder and looked up 
into his face. “ Angus,” she said slowly, as one who 
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talked of something she did not understand. ‘‘ What 
good ’ll it do you to do that?” 

“What good? It "ll clear me an’ set me loose agin, 
that’s all. An’ that’s enough, Lord knows.” 

“ How much money do you need, Angus?” 

“T reckon I could git along with a thousan’ dollars.” 

“ A—a thous—you don’t shorely mean you want me 
to fork out a thousan’ dollars to you?” 

“Yes, I do. You got the money, an’ your good 
name’s shorely wuth that to you.” 

“ I aint got no thousan’ dollars.” 

“Oh, git out. You got a lot 0’ money out o’ the 
railroad.” 

“ That b’longs to ma an’ the kids.” 

“ But you’re the boss, it’s in your han’s.’ 

“ Yes, I know it is, an name or no name I’m a-goin’ 
to hold on to it for them.” 

He moved toward the door. “I reckon you'll git 
a speeny about to-morrow to go to court,” he said. 

“ Couldn’t you—wouldn’t you git along an’ go with 
less’n that?” 

He looked at her narrowly. “ Tennessee, I don't 
want to be hard on you. I tell you what Pll do. TIl 
make it five hundred, but not a cent less. Don’t ast me 
to cut off another dollar.” 

“ I don’t know whuther I can git it or not. If I do 
where’ll I leave it?” 

“Leave it under your front porch, left hand side 
o the door. But when do you think you'll git itr I 
got to have it to-morrow night.” 

“ You come about this time to-morrow night. If I 
can git it you'll find it under the porch.” 


TWO INTERVIEWS 


CHAPTER XXIII 
TWO INTERVIEWS 


OR the first time in her life Tennessee spent a 
F fevered spell in company with fear and remorse. 
The ripening crop of her iniquity, sown in vi- 
cious ignorance, bore suddenly upon her with a weight 
she had never counted would come home to her back 
some day. After Angus Shelby left her she went to 
her room, where she sat on the edge of her bed staring 
into the darkness, her mind a whirlwind of broken 
thought, until benumbed with cold. She was dimly 
conscious of a hope that she could reason it out when 
she went to bed. But in bed there was no rest. 

Too late to undo the terrible blunder, too late to 
modify in the least the accusing lie that had sprung up 
in her path to threaten her peace and menace her 
security. It was as Angus Shelby had said. She had 
lied so much nobody would believe anything she might 
in future say. If she had only possessed foresight 
enough to have left unsaid that declaration concerning 
her relation with John Andrews she would have had 
an even chance before the public with Angus Shelby, 
but who would believe a girl had blackened her own 
virtue with a lie? She could not go back, and forward 
the way was blocked by Angus Shelby and his threat to 
ruin her. If she should go to Eleanor Blair and tell 
her it was all a lie, that she told the truth at the in- 
quest, what would she say? Oh, she knew, she knew. 
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She could see her look out of those big, sad eyes re- 
proachfully, shake her stately head and turn away. 

It was such a tangle, such an unreasonable, unlooked 
for tangle, and above it all the demand of Angus Shelby 
for money to pay him for his silence—his silence, the 
low-lived scoundrel, the murderer of his own brother. 
Tennessee closed her eyes, and torture came in another 
shape. It came in the disguise of sleep, pregnant with 
evil faces that followed her over the fields as she fled 
away, and laughed and grimaced knowingly. And 
through it all was a consciousness that it was a dream, 
a comfortable knowledge that she had dreamed such 
things before and that waking would bring relief. But 
disappointment and a sinking heart came when the 
phantoms fled, and reality, like walls one matches his 
frenzied might against, stood by her bedside in the 
gloom. 

Then sleep was succeeded by .a season of wakeful- 
ness, in which the senses were sharpened until seeing 
and hearing and feeling became curses which could 
not be cast aside. The bed beneath her burned her 
body as though she laid upon a grate, and a dry fever 
pricked and hardened and contracted her skin. Faint 
sounds of the fields and woodlands became the stealthy 
tread of sneaking, prowling men who came to drive her 
from home with the brand of her shame upon her. She 
tossed from side to side as the conviction grew in her 
heated fancy, held her breath and listened, clutching 
the covers as a sightless bird clings to the frail anchor- 
age of its nest, then turned and tossed and moaned 


` again. An icicle fell from the eaves and struck her 


window sill. She sat up, groping blindly around her, 
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while a chilling fear that seized upon her heart and 
held it for a moment, swept over her. 

“ I didn’t do nothin’,” she cried; “ I didn't do what I 
said I done! All the wrong I ever done in my life 
was to tell a lie!” 

Her mother came to her door and called: “What's 
the matter, Tennessee ? ” 

She laid down with a relieved sieh: “ Nothin’, 
ma,” she answered. “I was jist a-dreamin’, I 
guess.” 

Five hundred dollars, five hundred dollars, a big 
sum of money to pay for an insecure peace. And when 
that worthless Angus Shelby had spent it he would 
come back and demand more. That was certain. Even 
if she knew beyond question that he would leave the 
country, how was she to excuse the expenditure of so 
much money to her mother and the boys, the boys 
especially, who were growing older and keener every 
day, and who knew to a cent how much money there 
was in the bank at Stanton. If the payment of five 
hundred dollars could undo the past she would take 
her chances with the future, but it was as plain as that 
pale flare on the clouds in the east that signaled the 
coming of day that it could only add to her unrest and 
worry. She clasped her hands to her hot, throbbing 
temples and pressed them, turning her head restlessly. 

“Tt wouldn't do no good,” she murmured. “It ’d 
be money throwed away. No, I aint a-goin’ to do it. 
I’ve done wrong an’ I’ve jist got to suffer.” Then, 
in self pity, she buried her face in her pillow and cried. 

“If I only had somebody that cared for me that I 
could go to and tell ’em all about it an’ git ’em to tell 
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me what to do! Oh, me, if I only had!” After a 
while she fell asleep again and dreamed she was gal- 
loping across the hills toward Stanton to meet Sam 
Singleton and tell him of some great danger, something 
noisy and terrifying that followed after her. When 
her brother summoned her to prepare breakfast, she 
arose with a feeling of relief. 

“Tu jist do it,” she said. “Pl go an’ tell Sam. 
Pore ol’ Sam, I’ve tret him onery as sin fur a long, 
long time.” 


Sheriff Singleton was alone in his office when Ten- 
nessee called. He came forward to greet her, his face 
illumined with pleasure. | 

“Why, Tennessee,” he exclaimed as he gripped her 
hand fervently, “ what makes you look so peaked ; have 
you been sick?” 

Tennessee’s face was not of the stamp that bears 
trouble and hides it. She looked jaded and sad, even 
with the color the long ride in the brisk morning had 
set in her cheeks. 

“I aint very well, Sam. I’m in a peck o’ trouble, 
an’ couldn’t sleep last night.” 

“ Lordy! you in trouble, Tennessee? What in the 
dickens ’r’ you in trouble over—no lawsuits on your 
han’s, I hope?” 

“ No, not airy lawsuit, Sam.” 

“ Well, can I help you any?” 

“T don’t know, Sam, that’s what I come to see. I 
‘lowed I'd tell you the whole thing, an’ then maybe 
you'd be able to say. They aint a soul knows nothin’ 
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about this on the outside, ’cept one that aint got no 
business to know, an’ that’s makin’ all the trouble. 
My ma, Sam, she don’t even know.” She paused and 
hung her head irresolutely. “I don’t know—lI b'lieve 
Pil back out on tellin’ you now.” 

“ Tennessee,” said he severely, with a thickness in 
' his speech, and a cold dread in his heart, “ Tennessee, 
if it’s somethin’ you was ashamed to tell your own 
mother I don’t reckon you orto tell me. But let me ast 
you this: is it about that feller Andrews—has he— 
has he fooled you, Tennessee?” 

“Its about him, an’ it aint about him. But he aint 
never fooled me. I fooled myself, that’s what I done. 
You b’lieve Angus Shelby killed Walsh, don’t you, 
Sam?” | 

“ Yes, I know he done it.” 

“Well, he’s back here skulkin’ aroun’ claimin’ he 
didn’t. He's threatenin’ to have the case brought up 
agin, ’cause he overheerd somethin’ I told somebody, 
somethin’ that was all a lie, that he claims ’d clear him 
in the court. He says if I don’t give him five hundred 
dollars by to-night he’ll go to the lawyers an’ give his- 
self up an’ have it tried over agin. I don’t know what 
to do.” 

“I reckon, sence it’s got somethin’ to do with my 
official position, you’d better tell me, Tennessee.” 

So she repeated the story to him, the pitiful, shame- 
ful little story, so weak for the purpose she intended it, 
but so strong now against herself, and so hard to ex- 
plain away. When she came to the part that coupled 
her name with that of John Andrews, Sam stopped her. 

“ Wait a minute, Tennessee, wait a minute,” he said. 
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For a few minutes he walked rapidly up and down the 
room, breathing heavily, stopping occasionally in front 
of her as if to speak, and then passing on in silence. 
Presently he flung himself down in his chair again. 

“ Go on. Git it over with,” he said. 

She finished. “That's all they is to it, Sam,” said 
she. 

“God knows, Tennessee, it's enough,” he said 
solemnly. Then for a long time neither spoke. At 
length Sam turned to his desk, shifted some papers 
nervously, and said: 

“Yes, it's enough. But don't you give that feller 
no money, not a cent. Whatever devilment John 
Andrews done around here he didn't shoot Wash 
Shelby. He didn't have no need for that. Wash 
wasn't in his way nowhere. An’ whatever stories 
you've told sence, Tennessee, I know you told the 
truth at the inquest.” 

“I knowed you'd b'lieve me, Sam,” she cried, her 
voice glad and full of gratitude, “I knowed you'd 
b’lieve me if nobody else never did.” 

“ Hold on, Tennessee, hold on. 1 aint done yit. 
Yes, I b’lieve some things an’ some I can’t swaller. I 
can’t see why a gal ’d willfully go an’ tell sech a lie on 
herself as you say you told to Eleanor Blair. All along 
I felt in my heart that feller was a-goin’ to come in 
between me an’ you. You've kind o” flew above me, 
Tennessee, past year or more. Folks ’at flies high 
generally lights low, an’ if you’ve lit as low as you say 
you have, you’ll have to sail on agin without my help. 
I'd ’a’ married you—been glad an’ proud to—’fore you 
told me this, but true or not true I couldn’t never git 
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the taste outen my mouth no more. Maybe you’re in- 
nercent, like you claim, an’ jist soft-headed an’ foolish 
over that feller. I aint to jedge. But, as I said, I set 
it down long time ago that that feller ’d spunk aroun’ 
you till he done you harm. I hope to the Lord what 
you say ’s so, but it parts me an’ you forever, Ten- 
nessee.” 

Tennessee was sobbing softly. “ He never done me 
no harm, he never did,” she said. “I thought I could 
make him love me like 1 loved him if she was out of 
the way. I was foolish an’ weekid, an’ now I got to 
suffer for it.” 

“If I can do anything to help you as sheriff, Ten- 
nessee, I’ll do it. One thing, I aint a-goin’ to let that 
feller, that Angus Shelby, bother you. Do you know 
where he’s a-hidin’ ?” 

“ No.” | 

“ Is he a-comin’ to your house for money to-night? ” 

“Yes. I said I’d putt it under the porch if I could 
git it.” 

“ Well, I'll be on hand to arrest him when he comes. 
Don’t you say nothin’, an’ don’t you warn him.” 

“If you arrest him he’ll up an’ tell it all!” 

“I can't help that. It’s bound to come out, sooner 
or later, true or not true. It’s my duty to arrest Angus 
Shelby, an’ I’m a-goin’ to do it, an’ if you tell him an’ 
he skins out, I'll have to arrest you for aidin’ an’ 
assistin’ criminals to escape.” 


6 e e 


Al Robbins scowled across the table at Els’ Ann 
when he sat down to eat his breakfast, but said nothing. 
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She twisted her thin, yellow neck in a defiant gesture, 
stirred her coffee vigorously, and sniffed. 

“I didn’t see no blood on the ax,” she said. “I 
reckon you met your match.” 

Al’s anger of the night had cooled. He reached for 
the platter of fried eggs, eggs with the yolks broken 
and flattened out as if Els’ Ann had walked over them, 
scraped a large quantity from the platter to his plate 
with his fork, and replied: 

“ I aint done with him yit. I’m after more evidence, 
an’ if the cowardly pup aint gone by to-night, him an’ 
me Il have a squarin’ up.” 

After breakfast Al greased his boots and dressed 
himself in the clothes he wore only when he went to 
church or to visit Tennessee Todd. Els’ Ann, en- 
dangering the window-glass with her sharp nose, spied 
after him, wondering what fool errand had sent him off 
in his Sunday suit on a Wednesday morning. 

Eleanor Blair opened the door to his knock. Al 
wasted no time in niceties, but announced the fact that 
he had come to see her on business. When they were 
seated in the boat’s library, Al clasping his hat care- 
fully in his big hands, he introduced himself. 

“ My name is Robbins, Al Robbins, an’ I live on the 
Robbins farm, joinin’ what ust to be your pa’s farm on 
the east. I’ve lived there forty year—bornd an’ raised 
there—an’ I remember seein’ you off an’ on sence you 
was a little tad. I don’t reckon you never remember 
seein’ me before?” 

“ Yes, indeed, Mr. Robbins, 1 remember you well, 
but you hadn't any beard the last time 1 saw you, so 
I didn't recognize you when you came in.” 
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“No, I don’t wear no whiskers in the summer time; 
chiggers gits in 'em too bad. I let ’em come out in the 
winter time to keep my neck warm. They’re warmer 
'n better ’n a yarn comfort, don’t you think so?” 

She smiled in a way that drew Al Robbins’ big burr 
oak heart to her, and replied: 

“TIl take your word for it, Mr. Robbins. You see, 
I never wore a beard.” 

Al turned his heavy voice loose in a (aide: checked 
it with sudden gravity and looked carefully around at 
the polished fittings of the low-ceilinged room as if he 
expected to see things come tumbling to the floor. 

“No,” he said soberly, “o’ course you never did.” 
Al began to feel embarrassed and ill at ease. He was 
tortured all at once with an uncontrollable desire to 
shift his feet and, fearful that doing so would entail 
some breach of the intricate rules governing high 
society, he watched Eleanor’s eyes. When they were 
not focused on him he slid first one, then the other, an 
inch or two forward, to at once question the wisdom of 
the change and wonder if they would not have been 
more comfortable if he had left them where they were. 
Then something came into his throat and he cleared it 
with a rasping sound. Eleanor looked into his strong, 
clear eyes and said: 

“You spoke of some business, I believe, Mr. Rob- 
bins, not that I want to hurry you to it.” 

“ Well, I guess I need some hurryin’ to it. It don’t 
seem so easy now I come to talk about it as I thought 
it ’d be. But they aint no use a-shyin’ off. You know . 
all about the time Wash Shelby was shot, ’cause you 
was here, an’ you know who I mean when I say a feller 
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"at had a heap to do with it an’ who's been a-missin’ 
ever sence, has come back a-makin’ trouble.” 

“ You mean dd 

“I mean Angus Shelby, the feller ’at killed his own 
brother. He’s here a-hidin’ in holes an’ hollers a- 
claimin’ he’s innercent. He’s a-bringin’ in the name 
of a young wommern, she aint much mor’n a gal, who 
aint got any daddy to stan’ up for her an’ aint got 
nobody else growed up to take her part. I aint 
turned the houn’ over to the sheriff ’cause I wanted 
to find out how much truth they was in his yarn. 
Thinks I: ‘If it is so, nobody knows it but then 
three, an’ if I drive him off an’ let him know he’s got 
to stay away, it won’t never git out on her. If it aint 
so, Til just give him a old-fashioned whalin’ an’ run 
him off. Now, this feller claims he was a-layin’ a-hidin’ 
under some bushes on the lawn at Shelby’s on the night 
follerin’ the inquest, a-sneakin’ an’ a-eavesdroppin’ like 
sech a feller would do, when he heerd this here young 
wommern tell you ’at she knowed Angus Shelby was 
innercent an’ ’at she lied agin him to shield somebody 
else, somebody who was—somebody she thought a heap 
of an’ who was—well, just as good as her husband. 
I got it figured out that it’s all a lie, that he didn’t never 
hear nothin’ of the kind, an’ that he’s jist a-tellin’ this 
yarn to Els’ Ann, my ole fool of a sister, an’ me to keep 
us from givin’ him up till he can do what he come here 
for—rob his ole daddy of what money he's got an’ skin 
out agin. But I thought to make sure I’d come an’ 
ast you.” 

Eleanor’s face was white and her hands trembled as 
she spoke, but her voice was even and low. 
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“Why didn’t you ask her—the other woman, Mr. 
Robbins? ” 

“Well, ’cause 1 was interested in her, some, an’ I 
didn’t want to ’pear like I s’picioned her. An’ then 
I thought if it wasn’t so she didn’t never need to be 
troubled about it.” 

“I understand you. But if Angus is not guilty it 
is our duty to put an end to this outcast life he is 
leading and help him clear his name.” 

“ Its so, then, is it?” 

She arose and stood before him. “Mr. Robbins,” 
she said, “I cannot answer you. Bring the other 
woman here, ask me your questions, and then ask her 
what my answer must be.” 

“Ast her? I don’t understand you.” 

“ I can't discuss the matter out of her presence, Mr. 
Robbins. She is a party to it, as deeply concerned as 
anyone, and I say, bring her before me and ask her 
what my answer shall be.” 

“ How can I fetch her here? ” 

“Then Tl send for her. Come back at noon, Tl 
have her here.” 

Al shook his head with a show of displeasure. “I 
aint able to see through this here doin’s,” he said, “ but 
T’ll come.” | 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
TENNESSEE WRITES A LETTER 


ENNESSEE found a note from Eleanor Blair 

awaiting her when she returned from Stan- 

ton. It urged her to come at once to the boat, 

and with a word of explanation to her mother she 
went down the hill. 

“I know what's a-comin’,” she muttered as her 
reluctant feet carried her onward. “ She's found it out, 
too, somehow an’ wants to skin me with that long 
tongue o’ hern. 1 reckon it’s all a-goin’ to tumble down 
on me at onct like a cavin’-in cellar.” 

At the gangplank of the boat she paused, her heavy 
heart urging her to turn and leave the tall, white wo- 
man who waited for her to eat her anger as she had 
carried her sorrow, alone. The boat appeared so cold 
and clean and pure, in itself a challenge to the impur- 
ity of her own soul, that she hung back from entering 
it as she would have shunned atomb. The voice of the 
negro servant arose and came to her through the thin 
walls, wavering and wailing in a camp meeting “ awak- 
ening ” song. 

“ Shucks,” said Tennessee, “they may be a-lookin’ 
at me,” and went forward to the deck. In a few mo- 
ments she stood in what formerly was the ladies’ cabin, 
and Al Robbins arose before her with sudden and be- 
wildering bulk, while Eleanor Blair came toward her 
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with extended hand. Tennessee looked from one to the 
other with open display of resentment. 

“Well,” she said, facing Eleanor and ignoring the 
outstretched hand as completely as she did Al, who 
bobbed his head and smiled expansively, “ you sent fur 
me, now what d’ you want?” 

“ Mr. Robbins has something of importance to dis- 
cuss, something, Tennessee, that concerns not only we 
two, but others.” 

“It's for your own good, Tennessee,” said Al be- 
nevolently. 

“Oh, don't beat the devil aroun’ the stump. If 
you got anything to say to me say it an’ be done 
with it.” 

“ Well, honey,” faltered Al. 

“Don’t you ‘ honey’ me, Al Robbins,” she snapped. 

“Well, Tennessee, it aint as easy as you might 
think, an’ it aint so no ’count as you ’pear to b’lieve. I 
come here this mornin’ and told Miss Blair a yarn a 
certain feller told me, a yarn a-implicatin’ your good 
name an’ repetation an’ veracity in this here county. I 
told Miss Blair ’cause she was mentioned as witness 
to it, an’ ’cause I wanted to keep from hurtin’ your 
feelin’s if it happened to be a lie. When I told her I 
up an’ I says: ‘ Now,’ s’I, ‘is that so or not so?’ An’ 
she says to me, ‘ Mr. Robbins,’ sh-she, ‘ Mr. Robbins, 
I aint a-goin’ to discuss this here with you. The other 
wommern she’s the one to answer you. You fetch her 
before me an’ then ast her what my answer must be.’ 
Now, that there question I ast is this——” 

“ Never mind a-sayin’ it over agin, I know what it 
was. But it aint none of your business. Al Robbins, 
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an’ I'd like to know why you're a-pokin’ your nose into 
it.” 

“ Tennessee, you know very well why I am, an’ I 
don’t care who else knows it. I done it ’cause I felt 
somehow it might leak out, an’ that it orto be stopped 
before it sprouted up an’ spread like a pizen vine. I 
done it ’cause I think more o’ you, Tennessee Todd, ’n 
I ever thought of airy humant bein’ in this here 
world. Aint I told you that forty times past two 
months ? ” 

Tennessee’s resentment began to crumble. “You're 
a good man, Al, everybody knows you air, but you’re 
a-wastin’ your time on me. I aint wuth no trouble no- 
body could go to; I’m onery, jist as onery an’ no ’count 
as I can be.” As if actuated by a sudden resolution, 
she stepped quickly to Eleanor Blair’s side. “I’ve 
owned up to it onct to-day already,” she said, “an” I 
reckon it aint a-goin’ to make it no worse to own up 
to it agin. All of that there I told you that night was a 
story, a plain, up-an’-down lie. John Andrews he 
didn’t no more kill Wash Shelby ’n you did.” 

“ I never did think so, Tennessee. I always believed 
you made that an excuse to cover the other.” 

“ The other wasn’t so neither. John Andrews wasn’t 
never nothin’ more to me ’n Al Robbins is, ’cept I was 
foolish an’ crazy over him. He never cared a lick about 
me an’ he never done nothin’ but kissed me onct — 
down in the jail day of the inquest, an’ I don’t reckon 
they was any harm in that. Fellers has kissed you, 
aint they, a many a time? That didn’t hurt you 
none.” 

Tennessee paused, her cheeks fired with the glow of 
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excitement and shame, looked at first one and then the 
other of her listeners, and put her handkerchief to her 
eyes. 

“Tm jist as onery an’ no ’count as I can be,” she ' 
sobbed. 

‘Al patted her shoulder soothingly. “ That’s all right, 
honey,” he said; “that’s all right.” 

Wiping away her tears with vindictive energy, as if 
she hated herself for allowing them to flow, Tennessee 
stretched out her hand to Eleanor. 

“ Kain’t you see why I done it? I thought if you 
was out of the way he’d want me. I couldn't see *at I 
was a rag doll side o” you then, but now I do. An’ I 
don’t want him no more, I don’t care nothin’ about 
him, an’ I don’t never want to see him no more, 
neither.” 

Al had taken captive one of her hot little hands. He 
stood beside her, hiding it on his breast, stroking it 
gently and holding it tenderly as a jewel he had risked 
his life to retrieve. 

“ That's all right, honey,” he murmured over and 
over again; “ that’s all right, that’s all right.” 

Eleanor stood looking with wide open eyes at the 
opposite wall. 

“ I didn't think that you were subtle enough, worldly 
enough, wicked enough to do that, Tennessee,” she 
said. 

“Well, I was. An’ I reckon they’ll haul me into 
court now an’ make me tell it all over agin.” 

“No they won’t, honey, no fear of that. You 
couldn’t git that Angus Shelby in six mile of a court- 
house, less you drug him there. He won’t be seen 
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aroun’ here no more, I bet you he won't, ’cause he’s 
skeered to death Sam Singleton *ll nab him.” 

“ Sam's a-goin’ to arrest him to-night,” Tennessee 
said, and then told of her meeting with the sheriff that 
morning and of Angus’ demand the night before. To- 
gether they took counsel and Al and Eleanor con- 
cluded that the harm Tennessee would suffer by 
Angus’ attempts to clear himself, if arrested, would 
more than overbalance any good that might result in 
justice being done in the case. Al was to seek him in 
his hiding-place and warn him to leave the country for- 
ever. While Al and Eleanor talked Tennessee sat by, 
sniffing and sobbing. When their voices ceased, Ten- 
nessee spoke. 

“ Oh, laws-a-mercy,” she said, “how many more 
times have I got to tell this sinful story!” : 

Eleanor placed her hand with a caressing touch on 
the weeping, penitent girl’s head. “Once more, at 
least, Tennessee,” said she. ‘‘ There is someone else to 
hear it.” 

“Yes, I know it. I'll tell him, too; I'll send a letter 
to him to-night. But why don’t you skin me alive, 
’stead o” bein’ gentle an’ good to me? ” 

“ You'd better let Mr. Robbins take you home now, 
Tennessee,” she answered. | 

Al walked with her to the place where the road from 
his house joined the highway. 

“ Tl jist go ‘long home, Tennessee,” he said, “ ’cause 
I know you don’t want me a-traipisin’ up the hill with 
you.” 

“ Don't you git mad at me, Al,” she pleaded. “It's 
all sickened out o’ me now, I aint got a spark of it left 
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inme. All I want to do is sneak off som’ers an 
die.” 

“ Lord bless you, honey, I don’t blame you. I know 
if you liked a feller you’d go through hell an’ blazes 
for him, jist the same, Tennessee, as I would for you.” 


9 


Angus Shelby was not in the dugout when Al visited 
it that afternoon to warn him. Al waited until sun- 
down for him to appear, and when he failed to come, 
went home. Little expecting that he would keep his 
appointment at the barn at dark, Al managed to linger 
twice as long over the chores as usual to give him a 
chance. But he didn’t come. 

“ Has that brin’le houn’ been a-sneakin’ aroun’ here 
sence I left?” he asked Els’ Ann when he went in with 
the milk. 

“If you mean Angus Shelby you're a-talkin’ about 
your betters,” she answered. 

“ Well, betters or worsers, it’s him I mean. Has he 
been here? ” 

“No, he aint.” 

“I found out all about that there yarn he told us. 
He's a pint blank liar.” 

“ Reckon his word's good as Tennessee Todd's.” 

“I aint a-takin’ Tennessee Todd's word alone. I 
got a plenty of evi-dence. What s'prises me is you, 
Els’ Ann, a old mare like you goin’ crazy over a feller 
that shot his own blood kin.” 

- “You ’tend to your own business, I’ll ’tend to mine. 

I guess if the Lord was to strike all the fools dead at 
onct you wouldn't git out of it no mor'n the rest of 
us.” 
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“ T'11 let the old whelp go,” Al murmured over his 
pipe after supper. “I ain’t a-goin’ to go out huntin’ 
him, ’cause I don’t care nothin’ about him an’ his yarns. 
All Tennessee’s got to do is deny ’em, an’ I’ll stand be- 
twixt her an’ anything the neighbors has got to 
say.” 

At the same time Tennessee, starting at every sound, 
bent over a letter her clumsy fingers were slowly fash- 
ioning. After it had been written and rewritten at 
least ten times, she leaned back and viewed it with 
something like satisfaction. It ran: 


“Mr. Anprews: I never will need you again in my life as 
much as I need you now. If you want to help me like you 
said you did when you went away, come here as soon as you 
can. “* TENNESSEE,” 


Tennessee sealed it, attached a stamp, making sure 
of its adhesion by beating it vigorously with the heel 
of her clenched fist, and put it beneath the Bible to dry 
until morning. Then she blew out the light and went to 
the window. She drew aside the curtain carefully and 
pressed her face against the cold pane. 

“I reckon Al found him,” she said, “*cause I'd 
a heerd the racket if Sam har ’rested him in the 
yard.” 

And as she looked two men came suddenly around 
the corner of the house, one walking a few feet in front 
of the other, and passed down the path toward the main 
road. Tennessee felt a scalding rush of blood surge 
over her and following it heavy drops of sweat rolled 
from her forehead and temples. Limp, nerveless, her 

senses centered on a picture of a court-room packed 
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with the faces she had known since childhood, leer- 
ing, smirking, and mocking at her, she sank to the 
floor. 


“O Lord God A’mighty,” she moaned; “O Lord 
God A’mighty!” 
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CHAPTER XXV 
A BREATH OF SPRING 


INDS from the south, breaking the ice 
beneath their gentle tread as they followed 
the river, found their way to Blair City while 

the country a few hundred miles northward was still 
asleep in the pulseless hold of winter. They coaxed the 
timid spears of grass out into the sunshine, where they 
expanded and grew bold; adder-tongue violets, mottled 
and ephemeral, came out of their beds of leaves in 
gullies and southern exposures ; buckeye bushes, allur- 
ing in the succulence of tender green, unfolded their 
poisonous leaves to tempt unwary cattle, and the earth 
turned over on its hard pallet and gaped and stretched 
like a laborer summoned at dawn. 

Tennessee, her youth and ambition and hope appar- 
ently blasted beyond the quickening powers of spring, 
went about the business of her life like one who had no 
thought or care of where the next step might lead. 
Her flower garden, upon which she had expended the 
gentlest care of her unfolding soul the summer before, 
was a wilderness of dead stems and tangled vines, 
among which she walked sometimes, but which she 
made no effort to clear away and plant anew. Her 
mother, querulous and intolerant, with no more faculty 
for cherishing a sorrow or anticipating a joy than a 
mud turtle, criticised her freely and unsparingly. 
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“ That's what you git fur settin’ aroun’ so much,” 
she said one evening when she noted Tennessee left 
her supper untasted. “ If you'd git out an’ shake your- 
self you’d feel better. I aint got no use fur folkses 
that mopes aroun’ like a sick hen. What you need’s a 
good dose o’ physic. They’s a box o’ pills on the top 
shelf of the safe. You take seven ’fore goin’ to bed 
an’ you'll feel better to-morrer.” 

“T don’t need no pills, ma. Take ’em your own 
self.”’ | 

“Me? Me, Tennessee? Hu, I never took no pills 
in my life. Summer time I eat raw termaters, an’ win- 
ter I eat dried punkin. You never would eat dried 
punkin. Turned up your nose at it even when you 
was a baby.” 

One morning when close pressing clouds made the 
world dark and melancholy, Tennessee did not get up. 
Her mother called and scolded from the bottom of the 
stairs and finally ascended. Tennessee was sitting in 
bed, her face flushed with fever, braiding her hair and 
dressing it fantastically. 

“ Has he come?” she asked eagerly. “ Is he down 
there now?” 

Her mother looked at her questioningly. “What's 
the matter with you, Tennessee?” she said; “air you 
cracked ? ” | 

Tennessee lay down wearily and drew the covers 
about her. “No, I know he aint come yit. He's 
liable to, though, any minute. If he comes you tell him 
I don’t care nothin’ about him an’ that I don’t want to 
see him at all. Oh, I’m so tired. I’m jist about petered 
out.” 
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Dr. Robinson, who lived in a brick house with 
cracked walls on the Stanton road a mile beyond the 
Todd residence, said it was just a plain case of fever. 
He left medicine for her to take, medicine in capsules, 
pills, and powders, after the manner of his schooling. 
Next day she was worse. It was a slow fever that 
burned like a charcoal pit, smothered, and with little 
outward sign. One day Tennessee would be entirely 
rational, the next oblivious to all around her, chatter- 
ing of things which caused the watchers at her bedside 
to put their heads together and whisper. 

In the meantime Angus Shelby was locked in the 
county jail at Stanton awaiting trial at the spring term 
of court, having been regularly arraigned and bound 
over. His lawyer promised some startling revelations 
for the trial and people looked forward to the event 
with keen expectation. 

Els’ Ann Robbins had visited the prisoner resul 
each week since his arrest, bearing to him sausage, 
head-cheese, and home-made bread, with a dessert of 
religious works. Els’ Ann was known all over the 
township as a Christian woman, though stingy and un- 
compromisingly narrow, and as her visits appeared to 
exert a soothing influence on the prisoner, who at first 
raved like a beast, the sheriff always welcomed Els’ 
‘Ann and her basket. She made her customary visit 
one afternoon when Angus had been four weeks in jail. 
As he ordinarily did, the sheriff locked her in the pris- 
oner’s cell and went to his office. He always gave her 
an hour to hammer away on the incrusted armor of 
indifference and downright meanness encasing the man 
she labored to uplift. When he returned on this occa- 
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sion to let the visitor out he found her kneeling in 
prayer with the prisoner. 

“ Gracious!” the sheriff whispered, “I guess she’s 
got him up to the mourner’s bainch all right.” He tip- 
toed past the cell door and waited until the suppliants 
arose. As he helped Els’ Ann into her buggy he lifted 
his hat respectfully. . 

“I’m danged glad, Miss Robbins,” said he, “ to see 
what I seen a little while ago.” 

She bent her acrid features into a smile and drove 
away. When the sheriff carried breakfast for his one 
‘prisoner into the jail next morning, he found the cell 
empty. The bars had been pried from the little window 
opening upon the road. Beneath it the prisoner’s bed 
stood, the white cover showing the marks of his feet 
where he stood on it while at work. The sheriff en- 
tered the cell. On the floor he found some tracts and 
a New Testament and under the pillow of the bed a 
small saw, such as carpenters use for cutting keyholes, 
for which the prisoner had found no use and with 
which he had not cared to burden himself when he left. 
He stood with the little saw in his hand, looking at the 
bars which had been cut at the bottom and bent aside, 
and was about to throw it down when he saw some 
letters marking its handle. Holding it to the light he 
read, burned in irregular letters by a home-made 
brand: “Al Robbins.” 

An hour later Al Robbins was confronted by the 
sheriff and a posse of eight men in his field where he 
was husking corn. 

“I don’t know nothin’ about it, gentlemen,” he said, 
“I swear I don’t. Yes, that’s my saw all right. How 
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he come to have it I don’t know, I never missed it. I 
did miss a cold chisel an’ a hammer this mornin’, but 
I ’lowed I’d misplaced *em.” 

“ Reckon you know Els’ Ann was over to the jail 
with a basket o’ victuals yisterday ? ” 

“No-o, I never knowed that. I know she went to 
Stanton yisterday with butter ’n’ aigs.” 

Al was thoughtful for a moment. “ Now look-a- 
here, men,” said he, “ most of you fellers has knowed 
me most of my life. You aint never knowed me to go 
back on what I said. Now I tell you I’m as much in- 
terested as any man in this county—maybe more—in 
seein’ that houn’ tried an’ hung. TIl go with you an’ 
help you find him. If we don’t find him by twelve 
o'clock to-night Pll give myself up to be locked in 
jail an’ tried for helpin’ him git away. Aint no use o” 
me tryin’ to explain somethin’ to you ’at I can’t explain 
to myself.” 

They set off in bands of two, Al and Sheriff Single- 
ton together. All day they searched the hills, fields, 
and woods, but found no trace of the prisoner. One 
by one the bands of searchers gave it up and returned 
to Stanton, and at dark only the sheriff and his com- 
panion remained on the hunt. 


The two neighbor women who had watched at Ten- 
nessee’s bedside all day had gone home, leaving their 
patient asleep. Mrs. Todd, worn and worried to the 
breaking-down point, was also sleeping. 

“ We won’t waken ’em up, neither one of ’em,” said 
the women as they went away. “Mis” Richards an’ 
Mis’ Dan’Is ’ll be here ’fore long to set up to-night.” 
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The house was very quiet when Tennessee awoke. 
A lamp, with a card stuck in the burner beside the 
chimney to shield the light from her face, burned dimly 
on a table near her bed. She sat up, her head swim- 
ming and roaring as if she were being carried on the 
current of a swift stream. 

“Wheres my hat?” she whispered, “ where’s my 
hat? Quick, I got to hurry. Angus Shelby’s sneakin’ 
up on ’em—he’ll kill both of ’em if I don’t hurry!” 

She felt under the bed and found her shoes where 
she had left them the day she fell ill. Thrusting her 
feet into them she tied the laces hastily around her 
thin ankles and walked unsteadily to the door.” 

“ Oh, I got to hurry, I got to hurry,” she repeated. 
“That there Angus he’s sneakin’ up now, sneakin’ 
along in the shadder. Oh, I hope I'll git there in 
time!” 

She guided herself down the stairs by the banister, 
and paused at the front door, fumbling the key. Her 
mother, asleep on the sofa in the parlor, stirred and 
murmured. The children were in the kitchen at their 
supper, and their voices came to her with the nauseat- 
ing thought that they were eating. Outside the moon 
was shining brightly and the evening was still, with 
that soothing quietude of early spring before the awak- 
ening of insect life, and the air was soft and refreshing 
as balmy oil to her fever-shriveled skin. In a moment 
she was on the highway, her white gown fluttering 
around her as she ran toward Blair City, that sound of 
turbulent waters always in her ears and the whirling, 
gliding motion of the: unseen stream sickening her 
senses and making her head reel. 
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Al Robbins and the sheriff were riding along what 
had once been the principal street of Blair City. 

“I don’t know what makes me think it,” said Al, 
“but I b’lieve that feller’ll be skulkin’ along the river 
som’ers a-lookin’ for a skift. He’d jist about hide in 
a shock of fodder till dark an’ then head for the river.” 

Sam said nothing, and they rode on slowly. A man 
came into view, running toward them. They stopped 
and waited for him to approach, and as he came near 
they saw it was a negro. He was greatly excited and 
scarcely able to speak. 

“Is—is yo’ all a-lookin’ fo’ Mistah Shelby?” he 
asked. | 

“ Yes, have you seen him? ” said Sam. 

“Seen ’im? Cose I seen ’im. Lawdy massy me, 
boss, I seen ’im not mo’n two minutes ago. I’se comin’ 
"long a-pas’ de boat, Mistah Blair’s boat down yan- 
deah. That man he pop up lak a goas’ an’ pint he gun 
squah at me. ‘TIl blow yo’ damn haid off if you’ takes 
anotha braith,’ he say. ’N he see hit aint nobody but 
ole niggah, an’ he say: ‘ Rack long outen heah, an’ if 
you open yo’ mouf I’ll bim a hole slap dab th’ough 
y 0. „ 

“ Did he go on the boat? ” 

“Doan ax me, mistah. I aint stoppin’ t’ see wha’ he 
go.” | 
Al dismounted. “ Hold these horses till we come 
back,” he ordered. They approached the landing care- 
fully and stopped in the shadow of a shed to look at 
the moonlight-swept steamer. As they stood there a 
white figure with flying hair ran past them toward the 
vessel’s gangplank. 
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“What's that?” said Sam, shrinking farther back 
into the shadow. 

“ Either a wommern or a speerit,” Al replied, “an” 
a wommern, I reckon, from the noise her feet makes on 
them planks.” 

As Al spoke she passed up the landing-stage and 
crossed the deck to the door of the cabin, in the win- 
dows of which lights gleamed. As she paused before 
the door a man arose suddenly from inside the vessel’s 
rail, leveled a gun at her and fired. She voiced a 
scream that echoed through the deserted town and 
dropped to the deck. Al and the sheriff ran aboard 
and the man who had fired disappeared on the opposite 
side of the vessel. 

Al followed him, shouting back as he ran. “ I'll tend 
to him. You look out for the wommern.” 

The sheriff stopped and knelt beside the wounded 
woman. The moonlight fell on her upturned face and 
her unbound hair spread around it on the deck. 

“It’s Tennessee!” he cried; “ Tennessee! Pore 
little sufferin’ angel!” 

Eleanor Blair opened the door and called to him, but 
he, unheeding, gathered Tennessee’s limp form in his 
arms and ran ashore, ran as a man runs who counts 
his strength and his life as nothing against the great 
stake for which he strives. 

Al Robbins peered over the river side of the boat 
at the unbroken current slipping by. Steadily he 
watched it, sweeping it above and below. Twenty 
yards down stream a dark object appeared, springing 
suddenly out of the water then sinking to almost a 
level with it. Al raised his rifle without a word of 
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command or warning and fired. The dark object sank 
again and a few bubbles rose to the surface and floated 
with the stream. 


Dr. Robinson was reading the weekly paper in his 
parlor when the sheriff burst into the room with his 
burden. Sam placed Tennessee gently on the doctor’s 
sofa and glared at him like an unreasoning savage. 
Sam’s arms and hands were stained with blood and his 
clothing was black with it. 

“Why—why——” stammered the doctor, “it's 
Tennessee. What does this mean?” 

“ She's shot, he shot her,” said Sam, looking at him 
dimly with bloodshot eyes; “ that’s what it means.” 

“Is she badly hurt? >” 

The question aroused Sam from his stupor and he 
raged for a moment wildly about the room. “ Hurt,” 
he cried; “hurt? She's dyin'.” He stepped quickly 
to the doctor's side. “ Save her life,” he whispered, 
fiercely, “save her life, I say! Damn your soul to 
hell, don't you let her die!” 

The old doctor placed his hand on Sam's shoulder. 
“ There, there,” said he, soothingly, “ I’ll do all I can 
for her, boy.” 

Sam dropped to his knees beside the sofa. “1 know 
you will, old feller,” he said. “ Don’t mind me, don't 
mind nothin” I say.” He crept nearer, like a contrite 
child, bent his head forward upon his arms beside the 
poor, frail creature he loved, and sobbed until his 
frame shook and trembled like a rugged oak gripping 
in mighty strife with the wind of a winter night. 

“ Pd ’a’ come to you, Tennessee, anyways,” he said; 
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“Td ’a’ come to you as shore as I lived. Nothin’ on 
earth couldn’t ’a’ kep’ me away from you no longer, 
not nothin’ you could ’a’ said or done.” 

Captain Blair grew fretful and impatient as the days 
passed. From sunrise until sunset he sat in the pilot- 
house or walked with trembling uncertainty in his thin 
legs up and down the hurricane deck, always bending 
his dim gaze up the river, watching for the return of 
the men who brought the Morning Star to Blair City. 
His daughter often kept him company, humoring his 
whims like an indulgent mother, herself looking and 
longing and hoping that someone would come. But 
she always fastened her sad eyes on the road that 
wound across the hill toward Stanton, where the rail- 
road reached its long arms out and touched the far 
corners of the continent. 

Until Tennessee confessed her wrongdoing, the life 
on the dead river had seemed good. But that explana- 
tion had hooked up the trace chains of her life again, 
and now they were tugging at her and making her 
yearn for the world of activity, of streets and clatter- 
ing vans, shouting, striving, and crowding. The world 
of competition and selfishness, in which trifles seem 
. sweet because so many hands snatch at them as the 
current of life carries them past. She longed again for 
laughter and music, bright sunshine and the scent of 
flowers; for the companionship of a healthy, vigorous 
mind. Her father’s vagaries, while pitiful, were tire- 
some, It made her afraid to think she was becoming 
unsympathetic and lacking in filial regard. An occa- 
sional respite from it, she felt, would keep her heart 
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more human and tone and balance her mind to meet 
the defects of his. She longed for John Andrews to 
return and wondered if Tennessee had kept her word. 
She told herself she would bravely and frankly take his 

\ big, honest hand and tell him she was unworthy of his 
regard, that the woman deserving his love should be 
great enough at heart and truthful enough and brave 
enough to think him incapable of wrong or deceit. 

' And then she would grow afraid that he would come 
and chide her, and her heart, remembering the rustic 
earnestness of his words when he opened to her the 
treasure house of his love, would turn coward and 
throb in a frantic desire to hide. 

“ They’re not in sight yet,” her father would grum- 
ble, “and I told ’em to follow the ice.” 

“ Perhaps the river isn’t clear at St. Louis yet, 
father.” | 

“ That's so, that’s so. Well, maybe they'l come 
to-morrow. If they don’t I'll have to pick up some 
kind of a crew here.” 

One afternoon she asked him to go ashore with her 
for a walk. “The road is quite dry,” she said. He 
looked at her with a crafty smile, leaned forward, and 
whispered in her ear: 

“T don’t dare leave her a minute, not a minute. 
Sh-h-h—you don’t understand. That’s what they’re 
waiting for, but the old man ’ll fool ’em again.” 

The old man unbound the muffled bell and sat for 
hours together in the pilot-house with the rope in his 
hand, looking out over the river, ringing an occasional 
greeting to the boats his fancy, unreeling the pictures 
of the past, sent voyaging up and down. During rainy 
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weather he busied himself about the staterooms and 
cabins, sweeping, polishing, and dusting. The few 
people remaining in Blair City shuddered when they 
heard the steamer’s bell. | 

“ He’s a-ringin’ for his own funeral,” they would say. 

A deep-seated belief that the boat was haunted be- 
came current, and those who visited it at first gradually 
fell away and left the talkative old captain and his re- 
served and silent daughter to themselves. The preva- 
lent fear of the steamer in time took possession of 
the one servant in the employ of the Blairs, a negro 
woman of mature years who had come with them from 
St. Louis. Shore acquaintances whispered of evil 
doings by spirits on the hurricane deck and of lights 
that came and went all night long in the cabin windows. 
Finally they severed all social relations. with her and 
she left. By paying double wage and allowing him to 
work ashore in the sunlight, Eleanor managed to in- 
duce a white man to saw the firewood. She did the 
housework herself. 

Eleanor went occasionally to the Todd home to in- 
quire of Tennessee’s condition. She was growing bet- 
ter day by day and would recover. The wound made 
by Angus Shelby’s bullet was deep, but it was in a posi- 
tion that gave it a natural drainage and Tennessee had 
begun to mend as soon as they carried her home, two 
days after the tragedy. Eleanortlonged for the day 
when Tennessee would be strong enough to talk. She 
wanted to ask her if she had kept her promise of writ- 
ing to John Andrews. One sunny afternoon in March 
she walked up the hill to the Todd place. Mrs. Todd 
met her on the porch. 
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“ Tennessee she's been a-frettin’ an’ a-fussin’ about 
you,” said she. “ She wants you to come in an’ talk to 
her.” 

Tennessee, pale and wasted, sat in her bed with pil- 
lows supporting her. She looked at Eleanor eagerly as 
‘she entered. 

“ Aint he come yit? ” she asked. 

“No, Tennessee.” 

“ I'm sorry, I’m mighty sorry. Yes, you kain’t tell 
how sorry I am,” she repeated, her eyes filling with 
tears. “I do hope he'll come *fore long.” She was 
‘silent a moment, then she added: “ Not ’cause I want to 
see him. I don’t. I don’t care beans if I don’t never 
see him no more.” 

“ Did you write, Tennessee? ” 

“ Lordy, yes; mor'n a month ago, I guess. It was 
’fore I got sick with the fever, anyways.” 

“ He’ll never come,” Eleanor told herself as she re- 
turned to her dismal home. “ He must have received 
her letter long ago. No, I know he'll never come.” 

That night she walked the deck of the Morning Star 
struggling against the feeling of hopelessness and utter 
melancholy that was closing the narrow. perspective of 
her life. John Andrews, like an ephemeral summer in- 
sect, had buzzed into it and had vanished. But for the 
memory of the last fight for the supremacy of the river 
and the manner in which she had seen him humiliated 
because of what she had always held to be his manliness 
and goodness of heart, she would have thought he 
had forgotten her long ago. Of course she had wronged 
him in thought and action, but she stood ready to atone 
by confessing her fault. But why didn't he come and 
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take her away. It seemed so foolish of him, so indiffer- 
ent. If he didn’t care to come why should she remain 
there, consumed by loneliness and eaten by desire to see 
again the world she had always known? He chanced 
to be one man, the one man, upon whom her favor had 
fastened, but that did not argue that he was more 
worthy or better than another. If she remained there 
in the silence, inactivity, and estrangement from even 
the poor, common life that surrounded her, she felt 
that her mind must also break the banks and overflow. 

Dr. Lanier had opened the door for her, but sorrow 
was new to her then; the wound had not hardened and 
sealed, and it still seemed that laughter would never 
again reflect in her eyes or dance upon her lips, And 
Dr. Lanier was what people called a clean man, clean 
in morals and above the little things in life. That he 
was constant she knew, and that she did not dislike 
him was attested by all the years she had watched him 
come and go without a shadow of unfriendliness. Like 
a prisoner who pushes the future away in the hope of 
present emancipation, she thought of Dr. Lanier. She 
refused to entertain the unpleasant reasoning that if she 
married him for freedom from poverty and an unprom- 
ising future, she might enter a domestic thralldom that 
could not be easily put aside. She revised the old 
axiom and made it read: “ Familiar association en- 
genders tenderness and regard.” And through all this 
reasoning she thought of John Andrews with a childish 
spite. He had been called to her side, but lingered. 
Doubtless he had found another. He had even kissed 
Tennessee Todd. 

So she justified herself at length. The moon was 
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bright, tracking a broken path from the tree tops on the 
eastern shore to the boat. She looked at it as the bea- 
con of hope and went in. Without further argument 
she wrote to Dr. Lanier. She merely said: 

“I want to see you. I have reconsidered.” 

It was not far to the Blair City postoffice, maintained 
for the benefit of the farmers living near at hand, and 
she walked over and posted the letter. The postmaster, 
once the leading real estate agent of the place, was 
laboriously and with audible breathing counting his 
stamps preparatory to locking up for the night. He 
clutched his valuables nervously when Eleanor lifted 

the latch of the door. | 
“Geeminy,” said he, “I thought you was a ghost.” 

“ What time does the mail go to Stanton in the morn- 
ing, Mr. Laster?” 

“ Haiff past eight. Say, mentionin’ ghosts, do you 
ever see ’r hear anything onearthly foolin’ round that 
there steamboat o’ nights? ” 

“ Nothing at all, Mr. Laster.” 

“Hope you don’t think I mean any harm in askin’. 
The niggers they tell all kinds o’ yarns, an’ I reckon 
you couldn’t git one of ’em nigh that boat after dark. 
How’s your paw? ”’ 

“ His health is good.” 

“* Jist as I said t'other day. Somebody re-marked here 
in the store ’at he was liable to drap off at any time, an’ 
leave you alone there. ‘ No, he aint,’ s’I. People that's 
kind o’ cracked like he is generally hangs on a long 
time.’ That’s so, too. I’ve noticed that all my life. 
There was old man Dagley here in this here township. 
He lost his mind the year the hog cholera was so bad. 
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Well, they putt him in the porehouse fin’lly, an’ he 
hung on an’ et offen the county for seventeen year. It 
ud be a mercy if them kind o” folks could pass away at 
the beginnin’, peaceful an’ painless.” | 

Eleanor did not venture to express an opinion in the 
matter, but hurried away. Mr. Laster looked after her 
and sniffed contemptuously. 

“ Some folks is powerful stuck up an’ onsocianable,” 
said he. 

Before Eleanor reached her floating home she began 
to regret that she had written to Dr. Lanier. For the 
first time she wondered how much of an explanation 
Tennessee had made in her letter to John Andrews. 
She wished then that she had not posted the note to Dr. 
Lanier until she had seen Tennessee and questioned her. 
When she reached the landing stage she determined: to 
go back to the postoffice and ask the postmaster to 
return the letter to her. She found the office closed. 

“ He said the mail left at half past eight in the morn- 
ing. I’ll come and get it before it goes.” 

She was there before eight the next morning and 
found the postmaster making a fire in his stove. 

“] posted a letter last night when I was here, Mr. 
Laster, and I’d like to get it back if you will oblige me.” 

He shook his head vigorously in an emphatic refusal. 
“ How d’ I know which letter that there was?” 

“It was addressed to Dr. Wilson Parker Lanier, 
New Orleans.” 

The postmaster arose from his knees before the stove. 

“ Now, look-a-here, miss,” said he, “ you aint sharp 
enough to git me into no trouble with the. gov’ment. 
The law on letters is this: Onet you poke a letter 
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through that there hole it’s in the han’s of the gov’ment, 
an’ you've paid the gov'ment to take it an han’ it to the 
person who you mean it for. It aint yourn no more, 
an’ I aint got no right to give it back. You say you 
wrote a letter an’ addressed it to so an’ so, an’ you come 
an’ ast me to give it up. How d’ I know somebody else 
didn’t write to the same one?” 

So the letter went out on the eight-thirty mail, and 
was delivered to Dr. Lanier in New Orleans the next 
morning. 

Eleanor visited Tennessee again that afternoon. She 
found her sitting by a window, gazing out across the 
fields. 

“ He aint come yit,” said Tennessee, as Eleanor sat 
down near her, “ but he’ll be here in a day or so. I 
know he will, ’cause I dreamp it last night.” 

“ I don't think he’ll ever come, Tennessee.” 

“Yes, he'll come. He wasn't no liar. He told me 
when he went away if I ever needed him to let him 
know. I told him that when I wrote.” 

“ T'd like for you to tell me what you said, Tennessee, 
if you don’t mind.” 

“ Y didn't say much. I knowed he’d come without 
me a-sayin’ much. I jist told him I never would need 
him agin as bad as I needed him then, an’ fur him to 
come. That was all I said.” 

“You didn’t tell him anything—you didn’t mention 


- my name?” 


“No, I never. I ‘lowed I’d tell him when he come; 
an’ I will.” | 

Eleanor arose to go. “ It aint the same with me as it 
was,” said Tennessee, standing beside her and touching 
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her arm gently. “I got more sense ’n I uster have.” 
Her eyes sought the table in the center of the room, 
upon which, in a brass framed easel, stood the picture 
ofa young man. It was a bust portrait, bearing in it all 
the rigidity and evidence of discomfort of an unpleas- 
ant task seldom performed. The young man flaunted 
a great mustache beneath a nose as thin as the back of 
a scimitar, and a wave of his closely cut hair was 
brought down in a “cowlick ” curve on his forehead 
above the right eyebrow. 

“ That isn’t Mr. Robbins without his beard, is it?” 
asked Eleanor. 

“ Al Robbins? Laws, no. That's Sam—Sam Sin- 
gleton. He's sheriff now, you know. Sam an' me we 
growed up together like two wild vines on the same 
stump. I kind o” tret Sam onery fur a while, but I 
know better now. I know what's fur me an’ what aint, 
an’ here lately I’ve been feelin’—oh, I been feelin’, feel- 
in’ like I could jist hike out an’ fly. Did yo ever feel 
that-a-way ? ” 

Eleanor turned away her face to hide what she felt 
stealing coldly down her cheek. 

“Yes, Tennessee,” she answered softly. “I felt 
that way once.” 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
A BROKEN CABLE 


APTAIN BLAIR had been asleep before the 
little table in the pilot-house. He stared about 
him wonderingly, as one who had dreamed 

strange things, arose, and looked out upon the river. 
The day was well spent and the approach of darkness 
was hastened by a flying rack of clouds that crowded 
in tumbling haste toward the south. A wind that came 
from the north stiffly, shook the guy wires of the smoke- 
stacks and moved the vessel at her moorings. The river 
was choked with great, jagged pieces of ice which the 
Missouri and upper Mississippi had broken when their 
veins swelled under the touch of spring. So full was 
the current of the flaating mass of ice that it scarcely 
seemed to move, and above the landing a mile or more 
where a small island divided the stream, immense 
blocks were packing and wedging, slanting downward 
in the water when impeded by the slow-moving field in 
front, and wedging into a solid wall. 

The old man pressed his thin face to the window. 
“ How’s this,” he said; “ Blair City, and the river full 
of ice. What does this mean?” 

Me studied the interior of the pilot-house with its 
little box stove, card table, upon which stood an ink 
bottle, pen, and paper, and four wood-seated chairs 
crammed and crowded into its narrow space. 
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“T can’t make this out,” he muttered, looking around 
with a disapproving frown. “It looks like someone 
had been holding a levee here.” 

He put his mouth to the speaking tube. “ Mr. 
Sparks,” he called; “ Mr. Sparks.” He listened in- 
tently for the sound of feet or some indication that 
there was life in the lower part of the vessel. Why he 
called for Sparks he did not quite know, except that he 
had always called for Sparks to explain things he could 
not understand. All was silent at the other end of the 
tube ; no sound of pump, no clanking of boiler-furnace 
doors, no song of stoker or roustabout. It was as still 
as if the tube ran down and ended in the sand at the 
river bottom. | 

“ T'm here alone,” he cried, his voice trembling and 
his heart chilling with the tear that wrings reason from 
a child which finds itself lost from its mother in a 
throng. “I’m here alone,” he repeated. “ They’ve 
deserted me, Sparks, my daughter, even my daughter !” 

The air in the pilot-house seemed close and inade- 
quate, and the old captain panted and struggled for 
breath as he moved, groping with his hands as if en- 
compassed by darkness, toward the door. His foot 
struck a chair and he sank down in it, resting his arms 
on the table. His chest seemed to be weighted and com- 
pressed, and he tore his waistcoat open with nervous 
hands. Then the collar about his throat appeared to be 
tightening and strangling the breath from his lungs like 
an insidious serpent. He opened it and rested his fore- 
head weakly in his trembling hands. 

“ Wait,” he said; “ wait, wait, wait.” 

‘The wind, shifting toward the west, cleared a long 
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bright bar in the horizon above the sunset.. Through 
it the light fell strongly, striking the old man’s face as 
the beam of reason had come, sharply, rudely. He 
raised his head and looked up the river. 

“ There's a gorge forming across the river at the 
island,” he said, looking long at the rough wall the ice 
cakes were rapidly building. “ We must drop down 
around this point of land or we'll suffer damage when 
it breaks.” Again he bent over the speaking tube. “I 
forgot,” said he, resuming his pose, “ there's nobody 
aboard but me. Wait a minute, I’ve got to figure this 
out.” l 
Eleanor, it seemed, had been with him lately. What 
was it they had talked of? Wait, wait a minute, until 
a line could be picked out of the tangle. Yes, Eleanor 
must be on board. In a few minutes, when he made a 
line fast to that whirling, elusive mass of broken 
thought and indistinct memory, he would go and find 
her. He had been sick—yes, that was the starting 
point, and someone else had been at the wheel mean- 
time. That's how it came about. But what sense was 
there in being at Blair City, away from life, away from 
business, away from activity? Somebody had been 
steering blindly. Let’s see, there must have been a 
starting point to all this. Thats it—a starting point. 
Wait a minute, it “ll be better with the window 
open; there, that’s it. Now, perhaps it can be figured 
out, 

There was the Magnolia, the explosion and loss, but 
that was not the beginning. Beyond the loss of the 
Magnolia was the starting point, and that starting point 
was Andrews. That was it, how did it happen that he 
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ever forgot? He rose to his feet and cursed the name, 
shouting it with all the strength of his vapid lungs. 

“ Andrews, Andrews,” he said as he sat again with 
his elbows on the table, “ Andrews and his railroad. 
He said he'd break me, he boasted he'd ruin me and 
drive me from the river. What has he done, good God, 
what has he done! ” 

Slowly the facts marshaled themselves before him. 
The parting with Andrews, the beginning of the fight, 
his losses step by step. There was the picture of him- 
self and his enemy on the St. Louis wharf bickering 
like two pitiful slaves for the patronage of a mere buyer 
and seller of coffee and tea ; there was the blow across 
the cheek from Andrews” cane, and there was the sweet 
memory of Bloody Island and the great hog falling be- 
fore his hand. It was like brandy to his nostrils, that 
memory. 

“ I got some of his blood, his low, black blood, any- 
way,” he said, smacking his dry lips as if the taste still 
lingered there, “and I’d have given my chance of 
heaven if 1 could have had it all.” 

And then the rest of the story, all humiliation and 
defeat, trailed like a hot wire through his heart. “I 
remember now, I remember,” he moaned. “ Glimpses 
of this life since we came here I can get. Too much, 
too much. I wish the Master had seen fit to leave the 
: veil down between my reason and myself until the end. 
Andrews, Andrews, may hell blast you and yours! You 
said you would ruin me, and you have kept your word.” 

He was silent. Up the river the ice gorge was piling 
higher and higher, restraining the current and holding 
back the riven cakes that had ground the steamer’s side 
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all day. The river ran almost clear of them, and the 
clouds, banking again and at bay before the wind, had 
begun to let fall a gentle rain. 

“ May hell blast you and yours,” he repeated, and as 
he spoke the whistle of a locomotive came clearly to 
him, borne from the hills through which the railroad 
ran in its route to Stanton. He sprang to his feet, his 
muscles tense, as if in answer to a challenge, leaned out 
of the open window and shook his fist in the direction 
from which the sound came. 

“ Exult, damn you, exult,” he cried, then settled back 
into his chair as if his limbs could no longer sustain his 
weight. His head drooped forward like a wilted 
flower, slowly, slowly, until his chin rested on his 
breast. 

“ May—hell blast—you and—yours,” he mumbled, 
as he lurched toward the table and pillowed his fore- 
head on his bended arm. 


Eleanor thought nothing of it when her father failed 
to come down at dark. He frequently went to sleep in 
the pilot-house sitting in his chair, so often of late, in- 
deed, that she had been much worried, looking upon it 
as a sign indicating some serious change in his condi- 
tion. She was busy with their evening meal, and when 
she had laid the table she went to call her father. It was 
then dark, and the rain was falling fast. From the 
pilot-house door she could see him, huddled over the 
table. She called him, but he did not stir, and she 
entered and shook him gently. 

“Father, father,” she called; “come down to sup- 


per.” 
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A thrill of alarm ran over her when he did not re- 
spond, and she felt along the wall to the little pocket 
containing matches that was her daily care to fill, lit the 
oil lamp that stood in a bracket above the table, and 
turned the light upon him. For a moment fear mas- 
tered her as she stood looking on the white, hollow 
face. 

“ He's dead,” she whispered, shrinking away from 
‘ him; “he’s dead!” Then she sprang forward and 
chafed his cold hands, calling to him endearingly. 
When fully convinced that he was indeed dead she 
ran to the deck with the intention of screaming for 
help. 

“ But that would be useless,” she thought. “ No 
one would come. There is a blight and a curse over 
the boat. No one would come.” She thought of John 
Andrews and the help and comfort he could give her, 
and even then a step sounded on the deck below and 
someone clattered an impatient summons on the door. 
She hurried down and opened it, and the light from 
within struck full in Dr. Lanier’s face. He was clothed 
in a long coat bespattered with mud, and water ran 
from the brim of his hat. He held out his arms and 
stepped forward. She moved away from him. 

“You sent for me,” he said, “and I have come. 
You have no welcome for me, not even a word.” 

The rebuke brought tears to her eyes, “ My father,” 
she sobbed, “ my poor old father is dead!” 

Dr. Lanier removed his wet coat and hat. “When 
did he die? ” he asked. 

“ This evening, just a short time ago.” 

“ Where is he? ” 
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Eleanor led the way to the pilot-house and Dr. 
Lanier stooped over the old captain and pressed his 
hand to his heart. Presently he stood erect, shook his 
head sadly and said: 

“Poor old man. Poor, foolish, misguided old man. 
It need not have ended this way.” 

“ Don’t chide him,” said Eleanor, stepping to his side 
and gazing down on the worn figure. “ His life was 
as open and pure asa child’s. Whatever he did was for 
what he believed to be the best.” 

Dr. Lanier appeared to not heed her. “ No,” he con- 
tinued, “it could have been otherwise, better, immeas- 
urably better for both of you.” He looked into 
Eleanor's face. “I offered you both a better way than 
this long ago,” he said, “even before this end threat- 
ened. But you were both selfish, both cold, both 
haughty. You disdained me then. Now, when you 
are sinking, you call to me to be your rock in the storm. 
You cry for me to save you and I come, without sore- 
ness OÍ heart, forgetful of the past and its deferred 
hope and humiliation, and hold out my hands to you 
and say that God is good to grant me this even now, 
even when 1 have wasted my years and my love fol- 
lowing a shadow that fled before me. But you will not 
elude me again, you will be——” 

She shook her head slowly, gravely. “No, we are 
farther apart than ever, and when I tell you why I 
wrote as 1 did you will despise me if there is a spark 
of pride in you. When I wrote that letter I was in a 
frenzy of loneliness. I was like a caged wolf pacing 
up and down, wearing myself to a shadow with long- 
ing and homesickness. I thought the world I used to 
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know had receded from my sight forever and I felt that 
my mind must yield to the worry and brooding as my 
father’s had done, unless I could go back to it. I said 
your money would bridge the gulf that stretched be- 
tween me and my desires and that you probably were 
no worse than many other men.” 

“ That was what I said a moment ago. I am to be 
your anchor in the storm. In the calm weather you 
overlooked me.” . 

“Did you say so? I didn’t hear you, or if I did I 
didn’t understand.” 

“ But that makes no difference to me. I say I hold 
out my hands without a thought of the past, fully un- 
derstanding your purpose.” | 

“ Not fully. Inever meant to send that letter to you. 
I tried to stop it even after it was in the postoffice. I 
was piqued and unreasonably impatient with someone 
I have mistreated and whom I hold above all else in 
life. I blamed him for things beyond his knowledge 
and expected things of him beyond his power. I 
reasoned with the sense of a foolish, petulant child, 
that I could be revenged on him by marrying you. I 
told myself I’d crush all that was generous and good 
in me for the purpose of gratifying all that was weak 
and bad. I said I’d use you as an instrument for work- 
ing a petty spite against a man who would have 
felt pity for me where another would have been 
bitter.” | 

“ You are talking of Andrews, that big pup with his 
brazen arrogance.” 

“ But that was only a momentary condition. If you 
had come the next minute after I conceived the thought 
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I would have turned from you. It was wrong of me to 
send for you, but you see me humiliated and punished 
for it. I am abasing myself before you making these 
confessions.” 

“ Yes, that’s Blair, all through. ‘ Myself’ considered 
above everything. It was that selfish trait in the old 
man who sits there dead that put you here in this wil- 
derness. Don't you consider me at all? Am I a fool 
or a weak boy to be called and dismissed at your 
pleasure? ” 

“ Put that aside for a while, can't you? You can 
scold me to-morrow. To-night you can help me so 
much, if you will.” 

“ T’ll do anything I’m able to do.” 

“TI wish you'd go and ask Al Robbins and his sister 
to come over.” 

“Til go. But I want to know if you believe that 
fellow Andrews ’Il come to you in the hour of your 
helplessness and sorrow? ” 

“No, I have no reason to expect him. He knows 
nothing about it.” 

“ He wouldn’t come if he did. He isn’t that kind of 
aman. It takes blood to make a man forget a slight or 
an injury as well as to impel him to avenge it. An- 
drews’ veins are filled with sewage. There’s no blood 
in him. I'll go after this man Robbins and have him 
help me carry the body down.” 

He left the pilot-house, and Eleanor sat down to 
watch beside her dead. Dr. Lanier was familiar with 
the neighborhood, and needed no directions for finding 
Al Robbins’ house. He took his coat from the hook 
on the wall where he had hung it and stood with it 
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thrown across his arm, looking around the room. It 
had once been the smoking room of the Morning Star, 
but had been converted by Eleanor into a dining room, 
and the table she had spread for supper stood in its 
center with the swinging lamp above it burning 
brightly. It was very comfortable and homelike and 
pleasant. Dr. Lanier walked over to the table for a 
closer inspection, snapped one of the little brown tea 
cakes heaped on a plate beside the urn, and munched it 
reflectively. 

A knock, questioningly timid, sounded on the door. 

“Some of the neighbors,” said Dr. Lanier, helping 
himself to the remaining portion of the cake. Work- 
ing his jaw with all the freedom and self-possession of 
a household attaché who feels that he has an unques- 
tionable right to eat anything he finds, and at any time, 
he deliberately moved toward the door. He paused a 
moment to swallow the mouthful he had masticated and 
to flick a few crumbs from his waistcoat. Then he 
opened the door wide enough to insert his thin face at 
the opening, and looked out. 

“ Hello,” he said; “what do you want?” 

“IÍ want to see Miss Blair, if you please,” came the 
answer in a voice that chilled him. He threw the 
door wide open and John Andrews stood before him, 
framed in the beam of light that fell through the open 
portal. The men looked at each other silently for a 
moment. 

“ Well,” said Andrews, “is she here? ” Ä 

“She is,” Dr. Lanier replied, “but you can’t see 
her.” He started to shut the door, but Andrews stepped 
forward and put his shoulder against it. 
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“ Hold on,” he said. “Now what do you mean by 
this; what right have you got to be guarding her 
door?” 

“ The right of a natural protector, sir. She’s here 
alone with me.” 

“ Where’s her father?” 

“ That's no business of yours. I say she’s here alone 
with me and is going to remain with me.” 

“ I can see that you're here, but I believe it’s because 
you've forced yourself in. Get out of the way and let 
me pass.” 

“Do you think so?” sneered Dr. Lanier, drawing 
from his pocket the letter Eleanor had written to him 
a few days before. “This is too sacred for your 
eyes, but for the purpose of showing you where you 
stand in her regard, you upstart, I'll let you 
read it.” 

John read it and handed it back. “ Will you call her, 
or shall I?” he asked. 

“Call her; it will only add to your humiliation. 
She’ll not answer you.” 

“ Then you have her gagged and bound, you lying 
` scoundrel! Get out of the door or Ill break your 
neck.” 

Dr. Lanier moved quickly as if to draw a weapon, 
and Andrews, recalling how he had once allowed him 
to get the upper hand, leaped forward and grasped 
him by the throat. He lifted the struggling man arm’s 
length above his head and hurled him to the deck like 
a clod. Then he bounded into the room, stood a mo- 
ment to sweep it with his gaze, and called: 

“Eleanor, Eleanor. Where are you?” 
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The sound of his voice echoing through the silent 
vessel made her leap to her feet. 

“Listen,” she said, as if addressing the dead; 
“ listen ! ” | 

Nearer his voice sounded as he ran up the stairs, 
remembering that he had seen a light in the pilot-house 
as he approached the boat. 

She sat down again, trembling in every limb, and 
pressed her hands to her ears. 

“I won't listen,” she said fearfully; “I won't hear 
it. O, gracious God, take my sight, speech, every other 
faculty, but spare my mind!” 

Andrews had gained the hurricane-deck, and stum- 
bled in his eagerness to reach the pilot-house. Through 
the glass door he saw her, crouching as one who had 
fled a terror to the limit of her strength, but she did 
not look up when he entered. 

“ Eleanor,” he said, “ Miss Blair, I——” 

She turned her frightened eyes to him and slowly 
arose. So she stood, looking at him dreamily, for a 
little while, then staggered forward holding out her 
arms. 

“You good soul,” she said, “you've come at 
last!” 

He reached out eagerly to clasp her in his arms, but 
she slipped through his embrace and sank to her knees 
at his feet. Her hair had broken its restraining bands 
and fell about her shoulders and neck as she bent her 
head forward, racked with heaving sobs. He raised 
her gently and put the veil of hair back from her 
face. 7 Ä 
“Tve been a long time coming,” said he. “I was 
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away and they forgot to send Tennessee’s letter to 
me. I’ve seen her.” 

They stood near the steamer’s wheel, and the chair 
in which the dead body of Captain Blair reposed was at 
John Andrews’ side. He bent forward and looked at 
the white face. 

Eleanor struggled with her tears for speech. “ He's 
——h es” 

“ Hush,” said Andrews, taking her hand, “ I know.” 

Dr. Lanier, stunned by his fall, stretched on the deck 
until the rain, falling on his face, revived him. He 
arose then, with blood trickling from his ears and 
dropping from his nose, and passed down the gang- 
plank. He paused at the vessel’s side, his hand on the 
thick cable that ran from her forward part to the shore, 
and looked up at the pilot-house. The rope beneath 
his hand throbbed and trembled like a tendon strained 
to the parting point. He took a knife from his pocket 
and, as he gazed at the pilot-house, cut the cable strand 
by strand. When he had cut it nearly through it 
parted, the ends drawing away like elastic, and the 
boat dropped down with the stream until checked by 
the cable astern, then the current turned her nose 
away from the shore and slowly swung her around. 
Dr. Lanier, hatless and unprotected from the rain, 
mounted his horse and rode away. 

Up the river above the ice gorge, the current, quick- 
ened before it rushed in a terrible cataract over the cold 
wall, seized a great cake of ice and rolled it like a 
steamer’s paddle-wheel. Crashing and splitting all be- 
fore it the ponderous block revolved, shedding the 
black water from its broad shoulders when it came up, 
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gaining velocity and power at every turn. Into the 
wedged mass that had held the river in check for six 
hours it rolled, lodged a moment with the strength of 
the stream behind it, then pushed a gap through the 
gorge and tumbled onward with a roar. 

The gorge, weakened by the break, began to give 
way slowly, and then, like a coward who had made a 
good stand in the confidence of his superior strength, 
but who felt himself vanquished, it yielded suddenly 
and went down before the pent-up water, crashing and 
grinding like a hurricane-rent forest. 

Andrews heard it. “The gorge has broken,” he 
cried. “Tennessee told me it would. She said we 
must go ashore because the boat would be wrecked in 
this unsheltered place.” 

“ What gorge?” asked Eleanor. 

“Listen! Do you hear it? Quick, we must go 
ashore!” He caught her by the arm and pulled her 
toward the deck. 

She struggled and broke away from him. “ You 
may go,” she said calmly, “but I cannot leave 
him.” 

Andrews gathered the body of Captain Blair in his 
arms. “Go ahead,” said he, “and hurry!” 

Eleanor ran to what she thought to be the shore side 
of the vessel, paused and looked out over the river, 
where the landing stage stretched out like a helpless 
arm. 

“ The boat's broken away,” she said. “We're 
drifting down the river.” 

Andrews placed his burden on the deck. “No, 
we're not moving,” he said. “She's broken loose at 
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the prow and swung around Run to the other 
side.” 

Eleanor was bewildered. “ The other side?” she 
repeated ; “ the other side? ” 

Up the channel a few hundred yards Andrews could 
see the wall of onrushing water and ice. It looked high 
and dark, like the line of a wood. Leaving the old cap- 
tain’s body on the deck, he seized Eleanor and carried 
_her across the vessel. The steamer still pressed against 
the shore, but it was a leap of twelve feet downward 
from her deck. Back Andrews ran to the stairway 
leading to the boiler deck, which was level with the 
land. As he reached it he felt the vessel tremble and 
heard her timbers crashing under the terrific assault 
of floating ice. He leaped ashore with Eleanor in his 
arms and ran up the slant roadway leading down to 
the waterside. 

They looked back from the high ground where 
Blair City’s main street had once ended. : The Morning 
Star was gone, and on the spot where she had floated 
a minute before the ice pack was grinding her bones. 
Eleanor covered her face with her hands and moaned. 

“ Poor father,” she said, “ my poor, poor father!” 

For a while they stood there, her sobs breaking above 
the noise of crushing ice, which grew fainter and fainter 
as the gorge moved on. Presently it passed beyond 
their hearing, and John Andrews started as one who 
had slept. The rain was falling on Eleanor’s bare 
head, and she stood beside him numb in the clasp of 
a sorrow that words could not measure, that tears 
could not assuage. 

“Come,” said he; “come, we must go.” 
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They turned their faces away from the river, and 
the night grew dense and shadowless where it fretted 
its shores in silence, deep, dread, and cold as the tears 
of the dead, like the secrets men hold in their memories 
and women hide in their hearts. ` 
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